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MRS. HERBERT TOWNSHEND BOWEX. 



Mt Dear Friend, 

Independent of the personal feelings which urged 
the dedication of these unpretending volumes to you, I know few 
to whom a story illustrative of a mother's solemn responsibilities, 
intense anxiety to fulfil them, and deep sense of the Influence of 
Home could, with more justice, be tendered. Simple as is the 
actual narrative, the sentiments it seeks to illustrate are so 
associated with you, — have been so strengthened from the happy 
hours of unrestrained intercourse I have enjoyed with you — that 
though I ought, perhaps, to have waited until I could have offered 
a work of far superior merit to a mind like yours, I felt as if no 
atoiy of mine could more completely belong to you. Will you, 
then, pardon the unintentional errors which I fear you, as an 
earnest Frotest^mt^ matf discern, and accept this little work as a 
sliglit tribute of the warm affection and sincere esteem with which 
you have been regarded by 

Your truly attached Friend, 

GEACE AGUILAE. 
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MRS. HERBERT TOWNSHEND BOWEX. 



Mt Dear Friend, 

Independent of the personal feelings which urged 
the dedication of these unpretending volumes to you, I know few 
to whom a story illustrative of a mother's solemn responsibilities, 
intense anxiety to fulfil them, and deep sense of the Influence of 
Home could, with more justice, be tendered. Simple as is the 
actual narrative, the sentiments it seeks to illustrate are so 
associated with you, — have been so strengthened from the happy 
hours of unrestrained intercourse I have enjoyed with you — that 
though I ought, perhaps^ to have waited until I could have offered 
a work of far superior merit to a mind like yours, I felt as if no 
Btory of mine could more completely belong to you. Will you, 
then, pardon the unintentional errors which I fear you, as an 
earnest Protest-ant^ matf discern, and accept this little work as a 
slight tribute of the warm affection and sincere esteem with which 
you have been regarded by 

Your truly attached Friend, 

GEACE AGUILAE. 
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TO 

MRS. HERBERT TOWNSHEND BOWEX. 



My Dear Friend, 

Independent of the personal feelings which urged 
the dedication of these unpretending volumes to you, I know few 
to whom a story illustrative of a mother's solemn responsibilities, 
intense anxiety to fulfil them, and deep sense of the Influence of 
Home could, with more justice, be tendered. Simple as is the 
actual narrative, the sentiments it seeks to illustrate are so 
associated with you, — ^have been so strengthened from the happy 
hours of unrestrained intercourse I have enjoyed with you — ^that 
though I ought, i)erhaps, to have waited until I could have offered 
a work of far superior merit to a mind like yours, I felt as if no 
story of mine could more completely belong to you. Will you, 
then, pardon the unintentional errors which I fear you, as an 
earnest Protestant, may discern, and accept this little work as a 
slight tribute of the warm affection and sincere esteem with which 
you have been regarded by 

Your truly attached Friend, 

GKACE AGUILAE. 
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PEEFACE. 



E following story will, the author trusts, sii£Siciently 
strate its title to require but few words in the way of 
face. She is only anxious to impress two facts on the 
ids of her readers. The one — ^that having been brought 
ore the public principally as the author of Jewish works, 
I as an explainer of the Hebrew Faith, some Christian 
thers might fear that the present Work has the same 
dency, and hesitate to place it in the hands of their 
Idren. She, therefore, begs to assure them, that as a 
pie domestic story, the characters in which are all 
dstians, believing in and practising that religion, all 
trinal points have been most carefully avoided, the 
hor seeking only to illustrate the spirit of true piety, 
I the virtues always designated as the Christian virtues 
nee proceeding. Her sole aim, with regard to Religion, 
; been to incite a train of serious and loving thoughts 
rards God and man, especially towards those with whom 
has linked us in the precious ties of parent and child, 
ther and sister, master and pupiL 



Vm PEKFACB. 

The second point she is desirous to bring forward, is h&ir 
belief, that in childhood and youth the spoken sentimeii.l# 
is one of the safest guides to individual character; and 
that if, therefore, she have written more conversation- than 
may appear absolutely necessary for the elucidation of 
" Home Influence," or the interest of the narrative, it is 
from no wish to be difiiise, but merely to illustrate her 
own belief. Sentiment is the vehicle of thought, anA 
THOUGHT the origin of action. Children and youth hav^ 
very seldom the power to evince character by action, anA 
scarcely if ever understand the mystery of thought; anA 
therefore their unrestrained conversation may often verjT 
greatly aid parents and teachers in acquiring a corrects 
idea of their natural disposition, aiid in giving hints fo 
the mode of education each may demand. 

Leaving the beaten track of works written for the young, 
the author's aim has been to assist in the education of the- 
HEART, believing that of infinitely greater importance than 
the mere instruction of the mind, for the bright awaken- 
ing of the latter depends far more on the happy influences, 
of the former than is generally supposed. 

The moral of the following story the author acknow- 
ledges is addressed to mothers only, for on them )30 much 
of the responsibility of Home Influence devolves. On them, 
more than on any other, depends the well-doing and happi#> • 
ness, or the error and grief, not of childhood alone, but of 
the far more dangerous neriod of youth. A preface is not 
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PREFACE. IX 

the place to enter on their mission. The author's only 
wiah is, to aid by the thoughts, which in some young 
mothers, anxious and eager to perform their office, her 
stoiy maif excite. To daughters, also, she hopes it may 
not be found entirely useless, for on them rests so much 
of the happiness of home, in the simple thought of, and 
attention to, those little things which so bless and in- 
vigorate domestic life. Opportunities to evince the more 
striking virtues women may never have, but for the culti- 
vation and performance of the lesser, they are called upon 
each day. 



Clapton, January, 1847. 



MEMOIR 
GBACE AGUILAR 



:!E Aguilab was bom at Hackney, June 2nd, 1816. 
•was the eldest child and only daughter of Emanuel 
lar, one of those merchants descended from the Jews of 
Q who, almost within the memory of man, fled from per- 
bion in that country, and sought and found an asylum in 
and. 

le delicate frame and feeble health observable in Grace 

ilar throughout her Hfe, displayed itself from infancy ; 

. the age of three years, she was almost constantly under 

care of some physicians, and, by their advice, annually 

ding the summer months by the sea, in the hope of 

\ng and strengthening a naturally fragile constitution. 

want of physical energy was, however, in direct contrast 

er mental powers, which developed early, and readily. 

learned to read with scarcely any trouble, and when once 

knowledge was gained, her answer, when asked what 

would like for a present, was invariably " a book," which 

read, re-read, and preserved with a care remarkable in 

oung a child. With the exception of eighteen months 

3d at school, her mother was her sole iiStructress, and 

parents took equal delight in directing her studies, and 

itating her personal inspection of all that was curious 

interesting in the various counties of England, to which 

resorted for her health. 

:om the early age of seven she commenced keeping a 
aal, which was continued with scarce any intermission 
iighout her life. In 1825 she visited Oxford, Cheltenham, 
icester, Worcester, Boss, and Bath, and though at that 
but nine years old, her father took her to Gloucester and 
cester cathedrals, and also to see a porcelain and pin 
ifectory, etc., the attention and interest she displayed on 
) occasions, affording convincing proof that her mind 
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TO 



MRS. HERBERT TOWNSHEND BOWEX. 



My Dear Friend, 

Independent of the personal feelings which urged 
the dedication of these unpretending volumes to you, I know few 
to whom a story illustrative of a mother's solemn responsibilities, 
intense anxiety to fulfil them, and deep sense of the Influence of 
Home covild, with more justice, be tendered. Simple as is the 
actual narrative, the sentiments it seeks to illustrate are so 
associated with you, — have been so strengthened from the happy 
hours of unrestrained intercoiurse I have enjoyed with you — ^that 
though I ought, perhaps, to have waited until I could have offered 
a work of far superior merit to a mind like yours, I felt as if no 
atory of mine could more completely belong to you. Will you, 
then, pardon the uninterUional errors which I fear you, as an 
earnest Protestant, mat/ discern, and accept this little work as a 
dight tribute of the warm a^ection and sincere esteem with which 
you have been regarded by 

Your truly attached Friend, 



GRACE AGUILAE. 



ziy MEMOIR OF GRACE AGUILAR. 

chfli But even this depressing and axduons change in the 
duties of her existence did not suspend her Hterary puisuitB 
and labours. She profited by all the intervals she could 
command, and wrote the tale of the " Martyr/' the " Spirit 
of Judaism," and "Israel Defended;" the latter translated 
from the French, at the earnest request of a friend, and printed 
only for private circulation. The "Magic Wreath," a Utile 

Soetical work, and the first our authoress ever published, de- 
icated to the Right Honourable the Countess of MuDster, 
also appeared about this time. 

In the spring of 1835, Grace Aguilar was attacked "with 
measles, and never afterwards recovered her previous state of 
health, suffiering at intervals with such exhausting feelings of 
weakness, as to become, without any visible disease, reaUy 
alarming. 

The medical attendants recommended entire rest of mind 
and body ; she visited the sea, and seemed a Uttle revived, 
but anxieties were gathering around her horizon, to which it 
became evidently impossible her ardent and active mind coxdd 
remain passive or indiflferent, and which recalled every feeUng, 
every energy of her impressible nature into motion. Her 
elder brother, who had long chosen music as his profession, 
was sent to Germany to pursue his studies; the younger deter- 
mined upon entering the sea service. The excitement of these 
changes, and the parting with both, was highly injurious to 
their affectionate sister, and her delight a few months afber, 
at welcoming the sailor boy returned from his first voyage, 
with all his tales of danger and adventure, and his keen en- 
joyment of the path of life he had chosen, together with her 
struggles to do her utmost to share his walks and com- 
panionship, contributed yet more to impair her inadequate 
strength. 

The second parting was scarcely over, ere her father, who 
had long shown sjnnptoms of failing health, became the victim 
of consumption. He breathed his last in her arms, and the 
daughter, while sorrowing over all she had lost, roused her- 
self once more to the utmost, feeling that she was ,the sole 
comforter beside her remaining parent. Soon after, when her 
brother again returned, finding the death of his father, he re- 
solved not to make his third voyage as a midshipman, but 
endeavour to procure some employment sufficiently lucrative 
to prevent his remaining a burthen upon his ^ddowed mother. 
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Long and anxiously did he pursue this object, his sister, 
whose acquaintance with literary and talented persons had 
greatly increased, using all her energy and influence in his 
behalf and concentratmg all the enthusiastic feelings of her 
nature in inspiring him with patience, comfort, and hope, as 
often as they failed him under his repeated disappointments. 
At length his application was taken up by a powerftd friend, 
for her sake ; sne had the happiness of succeeding, and saw 
him depart at the very summit of his wishes. Repose, which 
had been so long necessary, seemed now at hana; but her 
nerves had been too long and too repeatedly overstrung, and 
when this task was done, the worn and weary spirit could 
sostain no more, and sank under the labour that had been 
imposed upon it. 

Severe illness followed, and though it jrielded after a time 
to skilful remedies and tender care, her excessive langour and 
severe headaches continued to give her family and friend^ 
great uneasiness. 

During all these demands upon her time, her thoughts, and 
her health, however, the ruling passion neither slumbered nor 
slept. She completed the "Jewish Faith," and also prepared 
"Home Influence" for the press, though very unfit to have 
taxed her powers so far. Her medical attendant became urgent 
for total change of air and scene, and again strongly interdicted 
ail mental exertion — a trip to Frankfort, to visit her elder 
brother, was therefore decided on. In June, 1847, she set 
out, and bore the journey without suffering nearly so much as 
m^ht have been expected. Her hopes were high, her spirits 
raised — ^the novelty and interest of her first travels on the 
Continent gave her for a very transient period a gleam, as it 
were, of strength. For a week or two she appeared to raUy, 
then again every exertion became too much for her, every 
stimulating remedy to exhaust her. She was ordered from 
Frankfort to try the baths and mineral waters of Schwalbach, 
bat without success. After a stay of six weeks, and perse- 
vering with exemplary patience in the treatment prescribed, 
she was one night seized -with alarming convulsive spasms, so 
terrible, that her family removed her the next morning with all 
speed back to Frankfort, to the house of a family of most kind 
mends, where every attention and care were lavishly bestowed. 

la vain. She took to her bed the very day of her arrival, 
and never rose from it again ; she became daily weaker, and 
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in three weeks from that time her sufferings ceased for ever. 
She was perfectly conscious to within less than two hours 
before her death, and took an affectionate leave of her mother 
and t)rother. Speech had been a matter of difficulty for some 
time previous, her throat being greatly affected by her maladk; 
but she had, in consequence, learned to use her fingers in the 
manner of the deaf and dumb, and almost the last time they 
moved, it was to spell upon them feebly, "Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust m Him." 

She was buried in the cemetery of Frankfort, one side of 
which is set apart for the people of her faith. The stone 
which marks the spot bears upon it a butterfly and five stars, 
emblematic of the soul in heaven, and beneath appears the 
inscription— 

''Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works pnuse 
her in the gates. — Prov, oh. zzxi. v. 81.** 

And thus, 16th September, 1847, at the early age of thirty- 
one, Grace Aguilar was laid to rest — ^the bowl was broken, 
the silver cord was loosed. Her life was short, and chequered 
with pain and anxiety, but she strove hard to make it useful 
and valuable, by employing diligently and faithfully the talents 
with which she had been endowed. Nor did the serious view 
with which she ever regarded earthly existence induce her 
to neglect or despise any occasion of enjoyment, advantage, 
or sociality which presented itself. Her neart was ever open 
to receive, her hand to give. 

Inasmuch as she succeeded to the satisfaction of her fellow- 
beings, let them be grateful ; inasmuch as she failed, let those 
who perceive it deny her not the meed of praise, for her en- 
deavour to open the path she believed would lead mankind 
to practical virtue and happiness, and strive to carry out the 
pure philanthropic principles by which she was actuated, and 
which she so earnestly endeavoured to diffuse. 



October, 1849. 



HOME INFLUENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

A LAUKCH. — ^A PROMISB. — ^A NBW RELATION. 

In a very beautiful part of Wales, between the northern 
boundaries of Glamorgan and the south-eastern of Garmar- 
thenshire, there stood, some twenty or thirty years ago, a 
small straggling village. Its locality was so completely con- 
cealed that the appearance of a gentleman's carriage, or in 
fcct of any vehicle superior to a light spring-cart, was of 
sach extremely rare occurrence as to be dated, in the annals 
of Uangwillan, as a remarkable event, providing the simple 
villagers with amusing wonderment for weeks. 

The village was scattered over the side of a steep and 
rugged hiU ; and on the east, emerging from a thick hed^ 
of yews and larches, peeped forth the picturesque old 
church, whose tin-coated spire glittering in the faintest sun- 
shine removed all appearance of gloom from the thick trees, 
and seemed to whisper, whatever darkness lingered round, 
light was alwajrs shining there. The churchyard, which the 
yews and larches screened, was a complete natural garden, 
from the lowly cottage flowers, planted by loving hands over 
many a grassy grave, and so hallowed that not a child would 
pluck them, however tempted by their luxuriance and beauty. 
A pretty cottage, whose white walls were covered with jas- 
mine, roses, and honeysuckle, marked the humble residence of 
the village minister, who, though in worldly rank only a poor 
curate, from his spiritual gifts deserved a much higher grade. 

A gurgling stream ran leaping and sparkling over the 
craggy hill till it formed a deep wide bed for itseff along the 
road leading to the nearest town, embanked on one side by a 
tall leafy hedge, and on ^ the other by rich grass and meadow 
flowers. By the side of this stream groups of village children 

B 



2 HOME INFLUENCE. 

were continually found, sometimes reaching for some par- 
ticular flower or insect, or floating pieces of wood with a twig 
stuck upright within them as tiny fleets; but this amuse- 
ment had given place the last ten dajrs to the greater excite- 
ment of watching the progress of a miniature frigate, the 
workmanship of a young lad who had only very lately become 
an inmate of the village. All had been at length completed, 
sails, ropes, and masts, with a degree of neatness and beauty, 
showing not only ingenuity but observation ; and one lovely 
summer evening the ceremony of launching took place. For a 
few minutes she tottered and reeled amidst the tmy breakers^ 
then suddenly regained her equilibrium and dashed gallantly' 
along. A loud shout burst from the group, from all save the 
owner, a beautiftil boy of some twelve years, who contented 
himself with raising his slight figure to its full height, and 
looking proudly and triumphantly round him. One glance 
would suffice to satisfy that his rank in life was far superior 
to that of his companions, and that he condescended from 
circumstances, not from choice, to mingle with them. So 
absorbed was the general attention that the very unusual 
sound of carriage-wheels was unremarked until close beside 
them, and then so astounding was the sight of a private 
carriage, and the coachman's very simple question if that road 
led to the village, that all hung back confused. The owner 
of the little vessel, however, answered proudly and briefly in 
the affirmative. "And can you direct me, my good boy," 
inquired a lady, looking from the mndow, and smiling kindly 
at the abashed group, " to the residence of Mrs. Fortescue^ 
it is out of the village, is it not?" 

"Mrs. Fortescue?' repeated the boy, eagerly and gladly, 
and his cap was off his head in a moment, and the bright 
sunshine streamed on a face of such remarkable b6auty, and 
withal, so familiar, that though the lady bent eagerly forward 
to address him, emotion so choked her voice that the lad was 
enabled to reply to her inquiry, and direct the coachman to 
the only inn of the village, and they had driven off before 
words returned. 

^ The boy^ looked eagerly after them, then desiring one of 
his companions to meet the lady at the inn, and guide her to 
the cottage, caught up his little vessel, and daxted off across 
Bome fields which led by a shorter cut to the same place. 

It was a veiy humble dwelling, so surrounded by Mils that 
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iheir sliadow always seemed to overhang it ; yet, within, the 
happy temper of a poor widow and her daughter kept up a 
perpetual sunshine. Three weeks previous to the evening we 
nave mentioned, a lady and two children had arrived at 
Llan^willan, unable to proceed farther from the severe indis- 
position of the former. They were unattended, and the 
driver only knew that their destination was Swansea ; he be- 
Ueved they had been shipwrecked oflF Pembroke, and that 
the poor lady was very ill when she commenced her journey, 
but the curious inquiries of the villagers could elicit nothing 
more. Mr. Myryin, with characteristic benevolence, devoted 
himself to ensuring, as far as he could, the comfort of the 
invalid ; had her removed from the inn to Widow Morgan's 
cottage, confident that there she would at least be nursed 
with tenderness and care, and so near him as to permit his 
constant watchftilness. But a very few dajrs too sadly con- 
vinced him, not only that her disease was mortal, but that his 
presence and gentle accents irritated instead of soothed. Ill- 
temper and self-will seemed to increase with the weakness, 
which every day rendered her longing to continue her journey 
more and more futile. It was some days before she could 
even be persuaded to write to the relative she was about to 
seek, so determined was she that she would get well; and 
when the letter was forwarded, and long before an answer 
could have been received (for twenty years ago there were 
no railroads to carry on epistolary communication as now,) 
fretfiihiess and despondency increased physical suffering, by 
the determined conviction that she was abandoned, and her 
children would be left uncared for. In vain Mr. Myrvin as- 
sored her of the impossibility yet to receive a reply, that the 
direction mkht not even have been distinct enouih, for her 
memory had failed her in dictating it ; — she knew she was 
deserted, she might have deserved it, but her Edward was in- 
nocent, and it was very hard on him. As self-will subsided 
in physical exhaustion, misery increased. A restless tor- 
taring remembrance seemed to have taken possession of her, 
which all the eiflforts of the earnest clergyman were utterly 
ineffectual to remove. She would not listen to the peace he 
proffered, and so painfuUy did his gentle eloquence appear to 
nritate instead of calm, that he desisted, earnestly praying 
that her sister might answer the letter in person, and by re- 
moving anxiety prepare the mind for better thoughts. 
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One object alone had power to bring something like a 
smile to that altered, but still most beautiful, countenance, 
conquer even irritation, and still create intervals of pleasure 
-^it was her son, the same beautiful boy we have already 
noticed, and whose likeness to herself was so extraordinary 
that it would have been almost too feminine a beauty, had it 
not been for the sparkling animated expression of every 
feature, and the manly self-possession which characterised 
bis every movement. That he should be bis mother's idol 
was not Teiy surprising, for the indiscreet and lavish in- 
dulgence which had been his from his birth, had not yet had 
power to shake his doting fondness for his mother, or inter- 
fere with her happiness by the visible display of the faults 
which her weakness had engendered. Caressingly afifec- 
tionate, open-hearted, generous, and ever making her his first 
object, perhaps even a more penetrating mother would have 
seen nothing to dread, but all to love. His uncontrolled 
passion at the slightest cross, his haughty pride and indomi- 
.table will towards all save her, but mcreased her affection. 
And when he was with her, which he was very often, con- 
sidering that a sick close room would have heea utterly re- 
pugnant to him had it not contained his mother, Mrs. For- 
tescue was actually happy. But it was a happiness only 
increasmg her intensity of suffering when her son was absent. 
Hide it from herself as she might, the truth would press upon 
her that she was dying, and her darling must be left to the 
care of relations indeed, but utter strangers to him, and un- 
likely to treat him as she had done. She knew that he had 
what strict disciplinarians, as she chose to regard her sister 
and her husband, would term and treat as serious faults^ 
while she felt them actually virtues ; and agony for him in 
the dread of what he might be called upon to endure, would 
deluge her pillow with passionate tears, and shake her slight 
frame as witl convulsion. 

The day we have mentioned, Edward had been absent 
longer than usual, and towards evening Mrs. Fortescue 
awoke from a troubled sleep to brood over these thoughts, 
till they had produced their usual effect in tears and sob^ 
the more painM to witness from the increasing physical inf- 
capacity to struggle with them. 

A little girl, between, ten and eleven years old, was seated 
on a low wooden stool, half concealed by the coarse curtain ' 
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of the bed, employed in sewing some bright gilt buttons on 
a blue jacket. It seemed hard work for those small delicate 
Lands ; but she did not look up from her task till roused by 
the too familiar sound of her mother's suffering, and then as 
she raised her head, and flung back the heavy and somewhat 
disordered ringlets, the impulse seemed to be to spring up 
and try to soothe, but a mournful expression quickly suc- 
ceeded, and she sat several minutes without moving. At 
length, as Mrs. Fortescue's sobs seemed almost to suffocate 
her, the child gently bent over her, saying, very timidly, 
"Dear Mamma, shall I call Widow Morgan, or can I get 
anjrthing for you?" and, without waiting for a reply, save 
the angry negative to the first question, she held a glass of 
water to her mother's lips and bathed her forehead. After a 
few minutes Mrs. Fortescue revived sufficiently to inquire 
where Edward was. 

"He has gone down to the stream to launch his little 
frigate, Mamma, and asked me to fasten these buttons on his 
ja^et to make it look like a sailor's meanwhile ; I do not 
think he will be very long now." 

Mrs. Fortescue made no rejoinder, except to utter aloud 
those thoughts which had caused her previous paroxysm, and 
her little girl, after a very evident struggle with her own 
painfiil timidity, ventured to say : 

"But why should you fear so much for Edward, dear 
Mamma? Everybody loves him and admires him, so I am 
sure my aunt and uncle will." 

"Your aunt may for my sake, but she will not love or bear 
with his childish faults as I have done ; and your uncle is 
such a harsh stem man, that there is Uttle hope for his 
forbearance with my poor Edward. And he is so frank and 
bold, he will not know how even to conceal his boyish errors, 
and he will be punished, and his fine spirit broken, and who 
will be there to shield and soothe him ?" 

"I may be able sometimes, Mamma, and indeed, indeed, 
I will whenever I can," replied her child, with affecting 
earnestness. "I love him so very, very much, and I know 
he is so much better than I am, that it will be very easy to 
help him whenever I can." 

" Will you promise me, Ellen, will you really promise me 
to shield him, and save him from harshness whenever it is in 
your power ?" exclaimed Mts. Fortescue, so eagerly, that she 
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lialf raised herself, and pressed Ellen to her "with an appear- 
ance of affection so nnusual, and a kiss so warm, that that 
moment never passed from the child's mind, and the promise 
she gave was registered in her own heart with a solenmit^ 
and firmness of purpose little imagined by her mother, who^ 
when she demanded it, conceived neither its actual purport 
nor extent; she only felt relieved that Edward would have 
some one by him to love him and enable him to conceal his 
errors, if he should commit any. 

Had she studied and known the character of Ellen as she 
did that of her son, that promise would perhaps never have 
been asked ; nor would she so incautiously and mistakenly 
have laid so great a stress upon concealment , as the only sure 
means of guarding from blame. From her childhood Mrs. 
Fortescue had been a creature of passion and impulse, and 
maternity had unhappily not altered one tittle of her cha- 
racter. In what manner, or at what cost, Ellen might be 
enabled to keep that promise, never entered her mind. It 
had never been her wont, even in days of health, to examine 
or reflect, and present weakness permitted only the morbid 
indulgence of one exaggerated thought. 

For several minutes she lay quite silent, and Ellen re- 
sumed her seat and work, her temples throbbing, she knew 
not why, and a vain longing to throw her arms round her 
mother's neck, and entreat her only for one more kiss, one 
other word of love, and the consciousness that she dared 
not, caused the hot tears to rush into her eyes, and almost 
blind her, but she would not let them fall, for she had learned 
long ago, that while Edward's tears only excited soothing and 
caresses, hers always called forth irritation and reproof. 

" Joy, joy ! Mother, darling !" exclaimed an eager voice 
some minutes afterwards, and Edward bounded into the 
room, and throwing himself by his mother's side kissed her 
pale cheek again and again. " Such joy ! My ship sailed 
so beautiftdly, I quite longed for you to see it, and you will 
one day, when you get well and strong again ; and I know 
you will soon now, for I am sure aunt Enmeline will very 
soon come, and then, then you will be so happy, and we 
shall aU be happy again !" 

Mrs. Fortescue pressed him closer and closer to her, re- 
turning his kisses with such passionate fondness, that tear* 
mingled with them and fell upon his cheek. 
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"Don't cry, Mamma dear ! indeed, indeed, my aunt will 
soon come. Do you know I think I have seen her, and 
spoken to her, too." 

"Seen her, Edward? You mean you have dreamed 
about her, and so fancy you have seen her ;" but the eager 
anxious look she fixed upon him evinced more hope than 
her words. 

"No, no. Mamma; as we were * watching my ship, a 
carriage p^tesed us, and a lady spoke to me, and asked me 
the way to the cottage where you lived, and I am sure it is 
aunt Enmeline, from her smile." 

"It cannot be," murmured his mother, sadly; "unless — ** 
and her countenance brightened. "Did she speak to you, 
Edward, as if she knew you, and recognised you from your 
likeness to me ?" 

"No, Mamma, there was no time, the carriage drove off 
again so quickly; but, hush! I am sure I hear her voice 
down stairs," and he sprung up from the bed and listened 
eagerly "Yes, yes, I am right, and she is, coming up ; no. 
it is only Widow Morgan, but I am sure it is my aunt, by 
your face," he added, impatiently, as Mrs. Morgan tried by 
signs to beg him to be more cautious, and not to agitate his 
mother. "Why don't you let her come up ?" and springing 
down the whole flight of stairs in two bounds, he rushed 
into the little parlour, caught hold of the lady's dress and 
exclaimed, " You aye my aunt, my own dear aunt ; do come 
up to mamma, she has been wanting you so long, so very 
long; and you will make her well, dear aunt, will you not ?" 

" Oh, that I may indeed be allowed to do so, dea-r boy 1" 
was the painfuUy agitated reply, and she hastened up the stairs. 

But to Edward's grief and astonishment, so little was he 
conscious of his mother's exhausted state, the sight of his 
aunt, prepared in some measure as she was, seemed to bring 
increase of suffering instead of joy. There was a con- 
vulsive effort for speech, a passionate return of her sister's 
embrace, and she fainted. Edward in terror flung himself 
beside her, entreating her not to look so pale, but to wake 
and speak to him, Ellen, with a quickness and decision, 
which even at that moment caused her aunt to look at her 
with astonishment, applied the usual restoratives, evincing 
no unusual alarm, and a careless observer might have said 
no feeling; but it was only a momentary thought which 
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Mrs. Hamilton could give to Ellen, every feeling was en- 
grossed in the deep emotion with which she gaz^ on the 
faded form and altered face of that still beloved though 
erring one ; who, when she had last beheld her thirteen 
years previous, was bright, buoyant, lovely as the boy b^de 
them. Her voice, yet more than the projflfered remedies^ 
seemed to recall hie, and after a brief interval the choking 
thought found words. 

" My father ! my father ! Oh, Emmeline, I kn^w that he 
is dead! My disobedience, my ingratitude for all his too 
indulgent love, kiUed him — I know it did. But did he curse 
me, Emmeline ? did all his love turn to wrath, as it ought to 
have done ? did — " 

"Dearest Eleanor," replied Mrs. Hamilton, with earnest 
tenderness, "dismiss such painful thoughts at once ; our 
poor father did feel your conduct deeply, but he forgave it, 
would have received your husband, caressed, loved you as 
before, had you but returned to him ; and so loved you to 
the last moment, that your name was the last word upon his 
lips. But this is no subject for such youthful auditors," she 
continued, interrupting herself, as she met Edward's bright 
eyes fixed wonderingly upon her face, and noticed the ex- 
cessive paleness of Ifllen's cheek. "You look weary, my 
love," she said, kindly, drawing her niece to her, and 
afifectionately kissing her. "Edward has made his own 
acquaintance with me, why did you not do so too ? But go 
now into the garden for a little while. I am sure you want 
fresh air, and I will take your place as nurse meanwhile. 
Will you trust me ?" . . 

And the kind smile which accompanied her words gave 
Ellen courage to return her kiss, but she left the room 
without speaking. Edward required more persuasion; and 
the moment he was permitted he returned, seated himself on 
a stool at his aunt's feet, laid his head on her lap, and remained 
for nearly an hour quite silent, watching with her the calm 
slumbers which had followed the agitating conversation 
between them. Mrs. Hamilton was irresistibly attracted 
towards him, and rather wondered that Ellen should stay 
away so long. She did not know that Edward had spent 
almost the whole of that day in the joyous sports natural to 
lis age, and that it had been many weary days and nights 
since Ellen had quitted her mother's room. 
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CHAPTER IL 

GLIMPSES INTO A CHILD'S HEART. — A DEATHBED. 

On leaying the cottage, Ellen hastily traversed the Httle 
garden, and entered a narrow lane, leading to Mr. Myrvin'a 
dwelling. Her little heart was swelling high within her, 
and the confinement she had endured, the constant control 
she exercised for fear she should add to her mother's irrita- 
tion, combined with the extreme delicacy of natural constitu* 
tion, had so weakened her, as to render the slightest exertion 
j^ainiiiL She had been so often reproved as fretful and ill* 
tempered, whenever in tears, that she alwajrs checked and 
concealed them. She had been so frequently told that she 
did not know what affection was, that she was so inanimate 
and cold, that though she did not understand the actual 
meaning of the words, she believed she was different to any 
one else, and was unhappy without knowing why. Compared 
with her brother, she certainly was neither a prettjr nor an 
engaging child. Weakly from her birth, her residence in 
India had increased constitutional delicacy, and while to a 
watchful eye the expression of her countenance denoted con- 
stant suffering, the heedless and superficial observer would 
condemn it as peevishness, and so unnatural to a young child, 
tiiat nothing but confirmed ill-temper could have produced it. 
The soft beautifully-formed black eye was too large for her 
other features, and the sallowness of her complexion, the 
heavy tresses of very dark hair, caused her to oe remarked 
as a very plain child, which in reality she was not. Accus- 
tomed to hear beauty extolled above everything else, behold- 
ing it in her mother and her brother, and imagining it waa 
Edward's great beauty that always made him so beloved and 
petted, an evil-disposed child would have felt nothing but 
envy and dislike towards him. But Ellen felt neither. She 
loveid him devotedly ; but that any one could love her, now 
that the only one who ever had — ^her idolized father — wbs 
dead, she thought impossible. 

Why her heart and temples beat so quickly as she left her 
mother's room — ^why the promise she had so lately made 
Bhould 80 cling to her mind, that even her aunt's arrival could 
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not remove it— whv she felt so giddy and weak as to render 
walking painful, tne poor cliild comd not have told, but, 
unable at length to go farther, she sat down on a grassy bank, 
and believing herself quite alone, cried bitterly. Several 
minutes passed and she did not look up, till a well-kaown 
voice inquired : — 

"Dear Ellen, what is the matter? What has happened to 
grieve you so to-day ? won't you tell me ? " 

"Indeed, indeed, I do not know, dear Arthur; I only 
feel — ^feel — as if I had not so much strength as I had a few 
days ago — and, and I could not help crying." 

" You are not weU, Ellen," repfied her companion, a fine 
lad of sixteen, and Mr. Myrvin's only son. "You are looking 
paler than I ever saw you before ; let me call my father. 
1 ou know he is always pleased when he sees you, and he 
hoped you would have been to us before to-day ; come with 
me to mm now." 

" No, Arthur, indeed I cannot ; he will think I have for- 

fotten all he said to me the last time I saw him, and, indeed, 
have not — ^but I — I do not know what is the matter with me 
to-day."^ 

And, in spite of all her eflforts to restrain them, the tears 
would burst forth afresh; and Arthur finding all his efforts 
at consolation ineffectual, contented himself with putting his 
arm round her, and kissing them away. A few minutes after- 
wards his lather appeared. 

" In tears, my dear Ellen ! " he said, kindly ; "your mother, 
is not worse, I nope ? " 

"I do not know, sir," replied the child, as well as her 
tears would permit ; " she has been very ill just now, for her 
faint was longer than usual." 

" Did an3rthing particular occasion it ? " 

"I think it wl/seeing my aunt. Mamma was very much 
agitated before and afterwards." 

" Mrs. Hamilton has arrived then ! I am rejoiced to hear 
it," replied Mr. Myrvin, gladly. Then sitting down by 
Ellen, ne took one of her hands in his, and said, kindljr, 
"Something has grieved my little girl this evening; I will 
not ask what it is, because you may not like to tell me ; but 
you must not imagine evils, Ellen. I know you have done, 
and are doing, the duty of a good affectionate child, nursing 
your suffering mother, bearing with intervals of impatience 
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wMch her invalid state occasions, and giving up all your own 
wishes to sit quietly by her : I have not seen you, my child, 
but I know those who have, and this has pleased me, and, 
what is of much more consequence, it proves you have not 
forgotten all I told you of your Father in Heaven, that even 
a little child can try to love and serye Him." 

" But have you not told me those who are good are always 
happy?" inquired Ellen; "then I cannot be good, though 
indeed I try to be so, for I do not think I am happy, for I 
can never laugh, and sing, and talk, as Edward does. 

" You are not in such strong health as your brother, my 
dear little girl, and you have had many thmgs to make you 
imhappy, which Edward has not. But you must try and re- 
member that even if it please God that sometimes you should 
be more sorrowful than other children. He loves you notwith- 
standing. I am sure you have not forgotten the story of 
Joseph that I told you a few Sundays ago. God so loved him, 
as to give him the power of foretelling events, and enabling 
him to do a great deal of good, but when he was taken away 
ftom his father and sold as a slave, and thrown into prison 
amongst cruel strangers, he could not have been very happy, 
Ellen. Yet still, young as he was, little more than a child in 
tiiose dajrs, and thrown amongst those who did not know 
right from wrong, he remembered all that his father had 
tanght him, and prayed to God, and tried to love and obey 
Him ; and God was pleased with him, and gave him grace to 
continue good, and at last so blessed him, as to permit him 
to see his dear father and darling brother again." 

" But Joseph was his father's favourite child," was Ellen's 
sole rejoinder; and the tears, which were checked in the 
eagerness with which she had hstened, seemed a§ain ready 
to burst forth. " He must have been happy when he thought 
of that." 

" I do not think so, my dear Ellen," repUed Mr. Myrvin, 
more moved than he chose to betray, " for being his father's 
£Ekvourite first excited the dislike and envy of his brothers, 
and caused them to wish to send him away. There was no- 
excuse indeed for their conduct, but perhaps if Joseph had 
alwajTS remained near his father, he might have been spoiled 
by too great indulgence, and never become as good as he 
afterwards was. Perhaps in his solitary prison he might even 
have r^etted that his father had not treated them all alike. 
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as then the angiy feelings of his brothers would not haT^ 
been called forth. So you see, being a favourite will iio&- 
always make ns happy, Ellen. ^ It is indeed very ddi^tfiil 
to be loved and caressed, and if we try to do our du^ and 
love as much as we can, even if we are not sure of Dein^r 
loved at first, we may be quite certain that we shall be loved 
and happy at last. Do you understand me, my child ? " 

The question was almost needless, for Ellen's large enB- 
had never moved from his face, and their expression was 
so full of intelligence and feeling, that the whole counte- 
nance seemed lighted up. " Then do you think mamma will 
recover?" she eagerly exclaimed; "will she ever love met 
— oh, if I thought so, I could never, never be naughiT^ 
again ! " 

" She will love you, my dear Ellen," replied Mr. Myrvin, 
now visibly aflfected. "I cannot, I dare not tell you that she- 
will recover to love you on earth, but if indeed it be God's* 
will that she should go to Him, she will look down on you 
from heaven and love you far more than she has done yet, 
for she will know then how much you love her." 

"And will she know if I do aU she wishes — ^if I love and 
help Edward ? " asked Ellen, in a low, half-frightened voice ; 
and little did Mr. Myrvin imagine how vividly and how 
indelibly his reply was registered in the child's memory. 

" It is a question none can answer positively, Ellen, but it ia- 
my own firm belief, that the beloved ones we have lost are 
permitted to watch over and love us still, and that they see 
us and are often near us, though we cannot see them. But 
even to help Edward," he continued, somewhat anxiously, 
"you must not be tempted — " 

He was interrupted by the appearance of a stranger, who,, 
addressing him courteously, apologized for his intrusion, and 
noticing tne children, inquired if both were his. 

Mr. Myrvin replied, he could only lay claim to one ; the- 
little girl was Miss Fortescue. 

"And my name is Hamilton, so I think I have an uncle's- 
privilege," was the reply; and Ellen, to her astonishment, 
received an aflfectionate embrace from the unknown relative,, 
whom her mother's ill-judged words had taught her actually 
to dread. Mr. Myrvin gladly welcomed him, and, in the 
interest of the conversation which followed, forgot the lesson 
he had been so anxious to impress on Ellen. Arthur ao» 
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^ompanied her to the garden gate, imd the gentlemen soon 
ftflerwards entered the cottage together. 

Days merged into weeks, and still Mrs. Fortescue lingered ; 
kt her wealmess increasing so painfully from alternate fever 
4Uid exhaustion, that to remove her was impossible. It was 
the first time that Mrs. Hamilton had ever been separated 
fiom her chUdren, and there were many disagreeables at- 
taidant on nursing a beloved invalid in that confined cottage, 
mi with only those little luxuries and comforts that could oe 
procured (and even these were obtained with diflSculty, for 
the nearest town was twenty miles distant), but not a selfish 
or repining thought entered Mrs. Hamilton's mind. It was 
filled with thankfulness, not only that she was permitted thus 
to tend a sister, whom neither error, nor absence, nor sUence 
eoold estrange from her heart, but that she was spared long 
enough forTer gentle influence and enduring love to have 
some eflfect in cEanging her train of thought, calming that 
fairful irritability, and by slow degrees permitting her to look 
with resignation and penitent hope to that hour which no 
human effort could avert. That Mr. Myrvin should seek 
Mrs. Hamilton's society and delight in conversing with her, 
Mrs. Fortescue considered so perfectly natural, that the con- 
versations which took place in her sick room, whenever she 
jfBs strong enough to bear them, excited neither surprise nor 
impatience. Different as she was, wilfully as she had always 
neglected the mild counsels and example of her sister, the 
years of separation and but too often excited self-reproach 
had fully awakened her to Mrs. Hamilton's superiority. She 
had never found any one at aU like her, — so good and holy, 
jet so utterly unassuming ; and the fetrong affection, even the 
deep emotion in one usually so controlled, with which her 
mtei had met her, naturally increased these feelings. 

"Ah, you and EmmeUne will find much to converse 
About," had been her address to Mr. Myrvin, on his first in- 
troduction to Mrs. Hamilton. " Talk as much as you please, 
md do not mind me. With Emmeline near me I can restrain 
irritability which must have frightened you away. I know 
die is right. Oh, would to God I had always been like her ! " 
and the suffering betrayed in the last words was a painful 
contrast with the lightness of her previous tone. 

Mr. Myrvin answered soothingly, and for the first time hi? 
words were patiently received. R:om listening listlessly Mrs. 
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Fortescue, by slow degrees, became interested in the ccmrer- 
sations between him and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, and so a 
change in sentiments was gradually wrought, which by any 
other and harsher method of proceeding would have been 
sought for in vain. 

One evening as Mrs. Hamilton sat watching the faded 
x^ountenance of her patient, and recalling those days of 
youth and buoyancy, when it seemed as if neither death nor 
-care could ever have assailed one so bright and lovely^ 
Edward, before he sought his favourite stream, threw his 
arms round her neck, and pressed his tosy lips on her chee^ 
as thus to wish her good bye. 

" He will repay you for all your care, dearest Emmeline," 
his mother said, with a heavy sigh, as he leffc the room, " I 
know he has what you and your husband will think faults^ 
but, oh, for my sake, do not treat him harshly; his noble 
Bpirit will be broken if you do ! " 

"Dearest Eleanor, dismiss all such fears. Am I not a 
mother equally with yourself ? and do you think when your 
children become mine I shall show any difference between 
them and my own ? You would trust me even in former years, 
surely you will trust me now ? " 

"Indeed, indeed I do; you were always kind and for- 
bearing with me, when I little deserved it. But my poor 
Edward, it is so hard to part with him, and he loves me so 
fondly 1 " and a few natural tears ran down her. cheek. 

" And he shall continue to love you, dearest Eleanor ; and 
oh, believe me, all that you have been to him I will be. I 
have won the devoted affections of all my own darlings', and I 
do not fear to gain the love of yours ; and then it mil be an 
easy task to make them as happy as my own." 

" Edward's love you will very quickly obtain, if it be not 
yours aheady; but Ellen you will have more trouble with. 
She is a strange, cold, unloveable child." 

" Are the dispositions of your children so unlike ? I should 
not have fancied Ellen cold ; she is timid, but that I thought 
would wear off when she knew me better." 

" It is not timidity ; I never knew her otherwise than cold 
and reserved from her birth. I never could feel the same 
towards her as I did towards Edward, and therefore there must 
be something in EUen to prevent it." 

Mrs. Hamilton did not think so, but she answered genfly. 
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"Are you quite sure, my dear Eleanor, that you have equally 
studied the characters of both your children? because you 
know there are some cases which require more study and 
carefulness than others." 

" I never was fond of studyii^ anything, Emmeline, as you 
majr remember," replied Mrs. Fort^cue, painfully tTjing to 
smile, " and therefore I dare say I have not studied my chil- 
dren as you have yours. Besides, you know I always thought, 
and still think, the doctrine of mothers forming the characters 
of their children, and all that good people say about the im- 
portance of early impressions, perfectly ridiculous. The dis- 
position for good or bad, loving or unloving, is their's from 
the moment of their birth, and what human efforts can alter 
tliat ? Why the very infancy of my children was different : 
Edward was always laughing, and animated, and happy; 
Hlen fretful and peevish, and so heavy that she never 
seemed even to mow when I entered the room, while 
Edward would spring into my arms, and shout and laugh 
only to see me. Now what conduct on my part could have 
done this ? Surely I was justified in feeling differently 
towards such opposite dispositions ; and I know I never 
made more difference between them than — ^than papa did 
between us, Emmeline, and I have had greater reason to be 
partial ; you were always better than I was." 

She ceased from exhaustion, but the flush which had risen 
to her temples, and the trembling hands evinced the agitation 
alwa3rs called forth by the mention of her father, which Mrs. 
Hamilton, with eam^ tenderness, endeavoured to soothe. 

"I must speak, Emmeline," she continued, natural im- 
petuosity for the moment regaining ascendancy ; " how did 
1 repay my fond father's partiality, his too great indulgence ? 
Did I not bring down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ? 
Did I not throw shame and misery upon him by my conduct 
to the Hi-fated one he had chosen for my husband ? Did I 
not? oh, my God, my God ! Death may mdeed be mercifnl ! 
—my Edward might do the same by me ! " and, shuddering 
■riolmtly, she Mdler face on her sister's bosom. 

It was long before Mrs. Hamilton could calm that fearful 
agitation, long before her whispered words of heavenly hope, 
and peace, and pardon — ^if indeed she believed — could brmg 
comfort ; but they did at length, and such fearful paroxysms 
letomed at longer and longer intervals^ and at length ceased. 
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in the deep submission and clinging trust to which she was at 
last permitted to attain. Though Mrs. Hamilton was de- 
tained six weeks at Llangwillan, ner devoted attendance on 
her sister prevented anything more than an occasional observa- 
tion of the children so soon about to be committed to her care. 
That Edward was most engaging and riveted her aflfection at 
once, and that Ellen was unlike any child she had ever known 
or seen, she could not but feel, but she was not one to decide 
on a mere feeUng. Her present mournful task prevented all 
actufij interference with them, except the endeavour bv kindly 
notice to win their confidence and love. His mother s illness 
and his uncle's presence, besides, for the present, his perfect 
freedom with regard to employment, had deprived Edward of 
all inclination to rebel or exert his self-will, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton both felt that he certainly had fewer fiebults 
than was generally the consequence of unmnited indulgence. 
Whether Ellen's extreme attention to her mother, her silent 
but ever ready help when her aunt required it, proceeded from 
mere cold duty, or really had its origin in afiection, Mrs. 
Hamilton could not satisfactorily decide. Her sister had 
avowed partiality, but that neglect and unkindness could 
have been shown to such an extent by the mother as to create 
the cold exterior she beheld was so utterly incomprehensible, 
so opposed to every dictate of matemd love, which she 
knew so well, that she actually could not even imagine it. 
She could believe in the possibility of a preference for one 
child more than another, but not in utter neglect and actual 
dislike. She could imagine that Ellen's love for her mother 
might be less warm than Edward's, believing, as she did that 
a parent must call for a child's affection, not be satisfied with 
leaving aU to Nature ; but if it were not love that dictated 
Ellen's conduct, it was strange and almost unnatural, and so 
unpleasing that so young a child should have such an idea of 
duty. But tihiese were only passing thoughts ; cost what 
trouble it might, Mrs. Hamilton determined she would under- 
stand her niece as she did her own children. 

But though to her Ellen was a riddle, to her sister Nature 
was resuming her sway, too late, alas ! for all, save the 
mother's own reproaches. Her weakness had become such 
that days would pass when speech, save a few whispered 
words, was impossible : but she would gaze upon her child, 
as hour alter hour she would sit by the bed resisting all 
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Edward's entreaties, and sometimes even her aunt's, to go and 
play, and long to fold her to her heart, and confess she had 
been cruelly unjust, and that she did love her now almost as 
much as Edward, but she was much too weak to do more 
than feeL And Ellen remained unconscious of the change, 
except that now and then, as she would bring her nourish- 
ment or bend over to bathe her forehead, her mother would, 
as if involuntarily, kiss her cheek and murmur some caressing 
word. And Ellen longed to cling to her neck and say how 
much she loved her, but she did not dare, and she would 
hurry out of the room to conceal her tears, instead of re- 
taming the caress, thus unhappily confirming the idea of 
natural coldness. 

Even the comfort of sitting by her mother was at length 
denied her. Mrs. Fortescue became so alarmingly and pain- 
ftJly ill, that Mrs. Hamilton felt it an unnecessary trial for 
her children to witness it, especially as they could be no 
comfort to her, for she did not know them. The evening of 
the fourth day she recovered sufficiently to partake of the 
sacrament with her sister and Mr. Hamilton, and then 
entreat that her children might be brought to her. She 
felt herself, what the physician had imparted to her sister, 
that the recovery of her senses would in all human probability 
be followed in a few hours by death, and her last thoughts 
were on them. 

Edward, full of glee at being permitted to see her again, 
bounded joyfully into the room, but the fearful change in 
that beloved face so startled and terrified him, that he 
uttered a loud cry, and throwing himself beside her, sobbed 

rn her bosom. Mrs. Fortescue was fearfully agitated, but 
conjured her sister not to take him from her, and her heavy 
eyes wandered painfully round the room in search of Ellen. 

" Come to me, Ellen, I have done you injustice, my sweet 
child," she murmured, in a voice that Ellen never in her life 
forgot, and she clung to her in silent agony. " I have not 
done my duty to you, I know, — I feel I have not, and it is too 
late now to atone. I can only pray God to bless you, and 
raise you up a kinder parent than I have been! Bless, 
bless you both." Faintness overpowered her, and she lay 
►for several minutes powerless, in Mrs. Hamilton's arms. 
Edward, in passionate grief, refused to stir fi'om the bed ; and 
EUen, almost unconsciously, sunk on her knees by Mr. Myrvin. 
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"My own sister, bless you — ^for all you have been to 
all you will be to my children — ^may they repay you better 
than I have done, Emmeline ! Tou are right, there is but 
one hope, our Saviour, for the sinner — ^it is mine" — ^were 
the broken sentences that, in a voice scarcely audible, and 
at long intervals, escaped Mrs. Fortescue's lips, and then 
, her head sunk lower on Mrs. Hamilton's bosom, and there 
^ was a long, long silence, broken only by Edward's low and 
half-suffocated sobs. And he knew not, guessed not the 
grief that was impending. He only felt that his mother was 
worse, not better, as he had believed she would and must be 
when his aunt arrived. He had never seen death, though 
Ellen had ; and he had passionately and wilfully refused 
either to listen to or believe in his uncle's and Mr. M3arvin's 
gentle attempts to prepare him for his loss. Terrified at the 
continued silence, at the cold heavy feel of his mother's 
hand, as, when Mr. Myrvin and the widow gently removed 
her from the still-supporting arm of Mrs. Hamilton, it fell 
against his, he started up, and clinging to his aunt, implored 
her to speak to him, to tell him why his mother looked so 
strange and white, her hand felt so cold, and why she would 
not speak to and kiss him, as she always did, when he was 
grieved. 

Mrs. Hamilton raised her head from her husband's shoulder, 
and struggling with her own deep sorrow, she drew her 
orphan nephew closer to her, and said, in a low earnest voice, 
" My Edward, did you not hear your mother pray to God to 
bless you ?" 

The child looked at her inquiringly. 

" That God has taken her to Himself, my love : He 
has thought it better to remove her from us, and take her 
where she wiU never know pain nor iUness more." 

"But she is lying there," whispered Edward, in a 
frightened voice, and half hiding his face in his aunt's 
dress — "she is not taken away. Why will she not speak 
to me r' 

" She cannot speak, my sweet boy ; the soul which enabled 
her to speak, ana smile, and live, was God's gifb, and it has 
pleased Him to recall it." 

" And will she never, never speak to me again ? will she 
never loss me — ^never caU me ner own darung, beautiful 
Edward again?" he almost screamed in passionate grief, as 
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the truth at length forced itself upon him. "Mamma, 
mamma, my own dear, pretty, good mamma, oh L do not go 
away from me — or let me go with you — ^let me die too ; no 
one will love me or kiss me as you have done." And even 
the natural awe and terror of death gave way before his 
grief ; he clung to the body of his mother so passionatelv, so 
convulsively that it required actual force to remove mm. 
And for hours his aunt and sister watched over and tried to 
soothe and comfort him in vain ; he would only rouse him- 
self angrily to ask Ellen how she could know what he felt ; 
she had never loved their mother as he had — she did not 
know what he had lost — she could not feel as he did, and 
then relapse into tears and sobs. Ellen did not attempt 
reply. Sne thought, if it were such pain to her to lose her 
motner, who had only the last few weeks evinced affection 
for her, it must indeed be still more suflfering to him; and 
though his angry words grieved and hurt her ffor she knew 
she ddd love her mother most fondly, her idea of her own ex- 
treme inferiority acquitting her unconsciously of all imustice 
towards her, and made her believe that she na,d loved Edward 
best only because he was so much better than herself), his very 
mef caused her to love and admire him still more, and to 
believe that she really did not feel as much as he did. And 
yet before they quitted Uangwillan, which they did the 
second day after Mrs. Fortescue's funeral, ^ Edward could 
laugh and talk as usual — except when any object recalled his 
mother ; and poor Ellen felt that though she had fancied she 
was not happy before, she was much more unhappy now. 
Her fancy naturally vivid, and rendered more so from her 
having been left so much to herself, dwelt morbidly on all 
that had passed in her mother's illness, on every caress, 
every unusual word of affection, and on Mr. Myrvin's assur- 
ance that she would love her in heaven; the promise she 
had made to love and help Edward returned to ner memory 
again and again, and each time with the increased determina- 
tion to keep it solemnly. It was not for her mother's sake 
alone, and connected oidy with her ; perhaps had it not been 
for the careful instructions of her father, whom, as^ we shaffl 
presently see, she had had cause almost to idolise, Ellen 
might have become indifferent to her mother and envious of 
Edward. But his repeated instructions, under all circum- 
stances^'to love, cherish, and obey her mother, had been 
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indelibly engraved, and heightened natural feeling. She 
believed th^t to keep the promise, which had so evidently 
pleased her mother, would be also obeying her father, and 
this double incentive gave it a weight and consequence, whiclv 
could Mrs. Hamilton have known it, would have caused her 
great anxiety, and urged its removal. But Ellen had been' 
too long accustomed to hide every thought and feeling ta 
betray that which, child as she was, she believed sacred be- 
tween herself and her mother. Mrs. Hamilton watched her 
in silence, and trusted to time and care to do their work ; and 
by enablmg her to understand her character, permit her to 
guide it rightly. 

The morning of their intended departure was bright and 
sunny, and before even Widow Morgan was moving, Ellen 
had quitted her little bed and was in the churchyard by her 
mother's grave. She sat there thinkinff so intently, that she 
did not know how time passed, till she was roused by her 
favourite Arthur Myrvin's voice. 

"Up so early, Ellen? why I thought I should have been 
first, to show you I had not forgotten my promise." And he 
displayed some choice flower-roots, which he commenced 
planting round the grave. 

"Dear Arthur, how very kind you are; but you look so 
sad — ^what is the matter ? Does not Mr. Myrvin like you to 
do this ? pray, don't then." 

" No, no, Ellen, my father said I was rightj and that he 
would take care of the flowers also himself. I am only sorry 
you are going away, and to live so diflferently to what we de 
— ^you will quite forget me." 

"Indeed, indeed, I shall not, dear Arthur; I can never 
forget those who have been so kind to me as you and dear 
Mr. Myrvin ; I would much rather stay here always with you, 
than go amongst strangers again, but I heard my aunt say 
last night, that perhaps Mr. Myrvin would let you come and 
see us sometimes — and you will like that, will you not?" 
Arthur did not seem quite sure whether he would like it or 
not ; but they continued talking till his task was completed, 
and Arthur, at Ellen's earnest request, for she suddenly feared 
her aunt would be displeased at her having stayed out so long, 
returned with her to the cottage ; the silent kiss, however, 
which she received, when Arthur explained what had de- 
tained them, reassured her, and bound/ her yet closer to the 
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iind relative whom, if timidity had permitted, she would 

already have so loved. 

The novelty of his situation, the rapid and pleasant move- 
ment of his uncle's carriage, the idea of the new relations he 
was about to meet, and an unconfessed but powerful feeling 
€f his own increased consequence in being so nearly connected 
to wealth and distinction, all had their effect on Edward, and , 
his eyes sparkled and his cheek glowed, as if all sorrow had 
entirely passed away ; not that he had ceased to think of his 
mother, for the least reference to her would fill his eyes with 
tears, and completely check his joy — ^but still delight predomi- 
nated. EUen felt more and more the wish to shrmk into 
herself, for the farther they left Llangwillan, the more pain- 
ftdiy she missed Mr. Myrvin and his son, and the more she 
shrunk from encountering strangers. Edward she knew 
would speedily find companions to love, and to be loved by, 
aad he would think still less of her. Her aunt would soon be 
surrounded by her own children, and then how could she 
expect to win her love. And Ellen looked intently and 
silently from the carriage-window — ^her uncle believed on the 
many-flowered hedges and other objects of interest by which 
they passed — ^his wife imagined, to hide the tears that 
trembled in her eyes, but which she had determined should 
not ML 



CHAPTER HI. 

BBTROSPECTION. — THE LOWLY SOUGHT. — THE HAUGHTY FOILED. 

In order clearly to understand the allusions of the previous 
chapters, and the circumstances which had formed the dif- 
ferent characters of Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. Fortescue, it 
will be necessary to take a retrospective glance on their early 
lives. Should it be uninteresting to the more youthful of 
our readers, we will beg them to proceed at once to " Traits 
of Character," but to tneir elder rdatives, we hope the matter 
will prove of sufficient interest to obtain perusal. 

Emmeline and Eleanor Manvers were the daughters of 
Lord Delmont, a nobleman whose title and rank were rather 
burdensome than otherwise, from the want of sufficient 
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means to keep them up as inclination and position warranted. 
Lady Delmont, whose energetic yet gentle character would 
have greatly ameliorated the petty vexations of her husband, 
died when EmmeUne was only seven, Eleanor five, and 
Charles, her only boy, an infant of three years old. A widow 
lady, Mrs. Harcourt by name, had been selected by Lady 
Delmont, in her last illness, as instructress and guardian of 
her daughters. Her wishes, always laws to her doating hus- 
band, were promptly fulfilled, and Mrs. Harcourt, two months 
after her fiiend's death, assumed the arduous and responsible 
duties for which her high character well fitted her. 

With Emmeline, though there were naturally some faults 
to correct, an indolence and weakness to overcome, and appa- 
rently no remarkable natural aptitude for acquirement, her 
task was comparatively easy, for her pupil had the capa- 
bilities not only of affection but of reverence to a very great 
extent, and once loving and respecting Mrs. Harcourt, not a 
command was neglected nor a wish unfulfilled. Eleanor, on 
the contrary, though so gifted that teaching might have been 
a complete labour of love — ^by seK-will, violent passions, and 
a most determined want of veneration, even of common re- 
spect, a resolute opposition from her earUest years to the 
wishes of Mrs. Harcourt, because she was merely a go- 
verness, so much her inferior in rank, rendered the task of 
education one of the most difiicult and painful that can be 
conceived, — ^increased from the injudicious partiality of Lord 
Delmont. It was not indeed the culpable negligence and 
disUke which Eleanor afterwards displayed towards her own, 
but originating in the fancy that Mrs. Harcourt was unjust, 
and Emmeline was her favourite. Lord Delmont was one of 
those unfortunately weak irresolute characters that only be- 
hold the surface of things, and are therefore utterly incapable 
of acting either with vigour or judgment. When he did 
venture into the precincts of his daughters* apartments, he 
generally found Eleanor in sobs and tears, and Emmeline 
quietly pursuing her daily duties. That Mrs. Harcourt often 
entreated his influence with her younger pupil, to change her 
course of conduct, he never remembered longer than the time 
her expostulations lasted. Once or twice indeed he did begin 
to speak seriously, but Eleanor would throw her arms round 
his neck and kiss him, caU him every endearing name, and 
beg him not to look so much like grave, cross Mrs. Harcourt, 
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or she should think she had indeed no one to love her ; and 
Ler beautiM eyes would swell with tears, and her voice 
^ver, so that her gratified father would forget all his re- 
proofy and give her some indulgence to make up for the in- 

Sstice and harshness she encountered in the schoolroom. ^ 
er power once thus experienced, of course was never re- , 
rignei Her father's appearance in their study was alwekjB 
the signal for her tears, which she knew would confirm all 
bis ideas of Mrs. Harcourt's unjust partiality. 

And this idea was strengthened as they grew older, and 
masters for various accomplishments somewhat hghtened 
Mrs. Harcourt's actual labours. Emmeline's steady applica- 
tion and moderate abilities were lost sight of in the applause 
always elicited by her younger sister ; whose natural gifts 
alike in music, languages, and drawing had fdl play, di- 
rectly she was released even in part from the hated thraldom 
of her governess. Lord Delmont had been accustomed to 
tear Eleanor's beauty extolled, and now the extraordinary 
versatility and brilliancy of her talents became the theme of 
every tongue. Professors are naturally proud of a pupil who 
does them more than justice, and Miss Eleanor Manvers was 
in consequence held up in very many families, whom Lord 
Delmont only casually knew, and spoken of by very many 
again to him, knowing his weak point and thus seeking to 
curry favour. Mrs. Harcourt was the only one from whom 
he never heard Eleanor's praises, and the only one who 
spoke in praise of Emmeline. It must then be wilful blind- 
ness on her jpart, and the father felt indignant, but in spite of 
himself; hacTtoo much real respect for her individuaUy to do 
more than redouble his indulgence to Eleanor. Emmeline 
could not complain of her father's neglect, for he was both 
kind and affectionate to her ; but she £d sometimes wish she 
could be quite sure that he loved her as much as her sister • 
and her deep affections, unsuspected by her father, rejected 
and laughed at by Eleanor, twined themselves closer and 
closer round Mrs. Harcourt, and her brother Charles, on 
whom she aetuallv doated, and who returned her affection 
with one quite as fond and warm, as a happy, laughter-loving, 
frank-hearted boy had it in his power to bestow ; yet even 
his holidays were times of as much suffering as joy to his 
«ister, from the violent quarrels which were continually 
taking place between him and Eleanor. Emmeline^ happy in 
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herself and Mrs. Harcourt's companionship, could endure 
Eleanor's determined supremacy, and, except where her con- 
science disapproved, yielded to her. But this could not be 
expected from Charles, who, despite his elder sister's gentle 
entreaties, would stand up for what he called her rights, and 
declare that when he was at home Miss Eleanor should not 
lord it over the whole family. Eleanor would of course 
quarrel first with him and then appeal to her father, who 
without hearing the case would g^ve her right, and harshly 
condemn Charles, whose high spirit revolted; and unable to 
bear with his father's wealmess of character, as he ought to 
have done, would answer disrespectfully ; and words suc- 
ceeded words, till Charles in a desperate passion would seek 
Emmeline's chamber, and his fatner, though he actually 
deeply loved, and was very proud of his son, wished that the 
holidays were over, and Charles safe again at school. 

Trifling as domestic disputes may seem in descrii)tion, they 
never fail in their painful reality to banish all lasting happi- 
ness. Emmeline could bear that her father should prefer 
Eleanor to herself, but that he should be unjust to her darling 
Charles, and that Charles should increase this evil by dispute 
and self-will, tried her severely, and obliged her often and often 
to fly to the solitude of her own chamber, lest her temper also 
should fail, and, to defend her brother, she should forget her 
duty to her father. But with her Mrs. Harcourt's lessons 
had indeed been blessed. The spirit of true heartfelt piety, 
which she had sought to instil into her youthftd charge, even 
more by the examples of her daily life than by precepts, had 
become Emmeline's, young as she still was, and enaoled her 
not only to bear up against the constant petty annoyances ot 
her home, but the heavy trial sustained in the deatn of Mrs. 
Harcourt, just as she was looking forward to her entrance in 
the gay world, under her maternal guardianship, and her 
parting with her brother, who not tWo months afterwards left 
her to fulfil his darling wish of going to sea. At eighteen, 
then, Emmeline Manvers became the mistress of her rather's 
estabUshment, and had to encounter alone, not only the suf- 
fering of bereavement — in which, though Lord Delmont sin- 
cerely respected Mrs. Harcourt, he could not sjrmpathise, 
and at which, after the first shock and momentary remorse for 
her own conduct to so true a friend, Eleanor, if she did not 
actually rejoice, felt so very greatly relieved, as to be irritated 
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and angry at Emmeline's quiet sorrow — ^but the separation 
from her brother, and all the cares and disagreeables of such 
afcrict economy at home, as would permit the sustaining a 
proper position in society, so that the necessity of economy 
should not even be suspected. It was this regsurd for appear- 
ances which so chafed and pained Enmieline's upright and 
iadependent spirit. Not that Lord Delmont even for appear- 
ances would go beyond his income, but still there were 
obliged concealments and other petty things which his 
daughter could not bear. Mrs. Harcourt's trial — a widow, 
compelled not only to teach for her subsistence, but to part 
with her only child, who had been adopted by a married 
aster, living in Italy — ^appeared to Emmelme's ideas of truth 
and honour preferable to appearing richer than they really 
wore. But on this subject even less than on any omer, she 
knew there was no chance of sympathy, and so she devoted 
all the energies of her matured and well-regulated mind to 
correcting the evil as much as it lay in her individual power, 
and in the year which her earnest entreaties prevailed on her 
fitther to permit her remaining in quiet retirement, before she 
entered the world. Lord Delmont was astonished at the 
greater comfort and increase of dignity which pervaded his 
establishment. He never had chosen Mrs. Harcourt to in- 
terfere with his household concerns, beUeving that he con- 
ducted them himself, when in reality he was completely 
governed by his housekeeper and steward. Mrs. Harcourt s 
penetration had seen and regretted this, and had endeavoured 
80 to guide and instruct Emmeline, that when she became old 
enough to claim her right as mistress, the evil should be re- 
medied. Could she have looked down on the child of her 
love, she woidd have rejoiced at the beautiful fruition of her 
labours. Lord Delmont was not astonished and delighted 
only, a feehng of respect towards his gentle, his truthful 
ehild entered his heart, such as he had experienced towards 
none, save her mother. Emmeline would indeed have thought 
all her toils repaid, could she have known this ; but the very 
feeling prevented the display of that caressing aflfection he 
«tdU lavished on Eleanor, and the tears of his elder girl often 
fell thick and fast from the painful longing for one similar 
caress, one evidence on his part that, though neither so 
beautiful, nor talented, nor engaging as Eleanor, she could 
yet minister to his comfort and increase his happiness. 
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But Emmeline's strong feeling of religion, while it enabled 
her to bear up a^inst care and the constant and most painful 
feeling of loneliness, rendered the trial of beholding her 
sister's wilful course of error, if possible, still more severe. 
She Imew that all her affectionate counsels were worse than 
useless, that though Eleanor could be even caressingly 
affectionate when it served her purpose, would ^en listen to 
her at the moment of suffering &om some too hasty impulsi^ 
she had no lasting influence. And this became more and 
more evident as Eleanor became the almost constant com- 
panion of the Marchioness Lascelles, their only female 
relative. It was the evil influence of this lady which had 
so increased Eleanor's natural repugnance to Mrs. Harcourt's 
gentle sway, that for full two years before the latter's death 
the flattery of Lady Lascelles and Eleanor's passionate 
entreaties nad prevailed on Lord Delmont to permit his 
daughter being more with her than with her sister and 
governess. Lady Lascelles was a woman of the world, 
utterly heartless, highly distinguished, and supremely 
fashionable. At her house all the ton of the beau monde 
congre^ted, and scandal, frivolity, and esprit were the 
prevaihng topics, diversified with superficial opinions of 
the literature, arts, and politics of the day, and various 
sentimental episodes, which the lady of the house en- 
dured for the sake of variety. Here Eleanor, even at 
fourteen, was made a popular idol; her extreme beauty, 
her vivacity, her talents, her sharpness of repartee, aJl 
were admired, extolled, and encouraged. At seventeen 
she was introduced and initiated into all the mysteries 
of an ultra-fashionable life, and very speedily added to 
her other accomplishments — ^all the arts of a finished and 
heartless coquette. 

With Lady Lascelles for her chaperon, it was not very 
surprising that Emmeline Manvers shrunk in pain and dread 
from her introduction into society ; but yet she knew her 
social duties too well to refuse, and by an affection of 
superior sanctity, which of course would have been the 
charge levelled against her, throw a sneer upon those holy 
feelings and spiritual principles which had become part of 
her very being. She entered into society, but the isolation 
to a heart like hers of the coteries of Lady Lascelles and her 
friends, was indeed most painful, and aggravated by the 
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^nstaxit dread which the contemplation of Eleanor's reckless 
career conld not but occasion. 

But Emmeline's trial of loneliness was happily not of very 
long duration. At a ball, which was less excmsive than the 
assemblages of Lady Lascelles, the attention of both sisters 
vas attracted to a young man, by name Arthur Hamilton — 
Eleanor^ from his distinguished appearance and extreme 
leserye, Emmeline, by the story attached to his name. His 
father had so distinguished himself in the amelioration of 
the peasantry and working classes in various parts oi 
Englsuid, in addition to various services of a private and 
co^dential nature from the home government to the courts 
abroad, that a viscountcy was offered to his acceptance. 
The message from royalty reached him on his death-bed, and 
though, from the faint and flickering accents with which he 
fepli^ to the intended honour, it seemed as if he declined it, 
H waa attributed to the natural feeUngs of the dying man, 
fleeing the utter nothingness of earthly honours, and the 
iiile was generously proposed to his son. But Arthur 
Hamilton had not been the pupil and friend of his father 
in vain. With a calm dignity and uncompromising in- 
dependence, he declared that he had neither claim nor 
heirship to the reward of his father's services; that he 
leliev^ his parent would himself have refused it, preferring 
tiie honouraWe distinction of being an untitled English gen- 
tleman, to the unvalued honour of a newly-created lord^p. 
He respectfully thanked the government for the honour they 
intended, but decisively refused it — ^that his dearest inherit- 
ance was his father's name. 

Of course this most extraordinary decision was canvassed 
again and again in the fashionable world, meeting there with 
very little appreciation, because it sprang from much higher 
feefings than the world could comprehend. By many he 
was imagined very little removed from insane — ^by others 
as actuated by some ulterior motive, which would be sure 
to display itself some day — ^by all regarded with curiosity — 
by some few with earnest, quiet, heartfelt admiration ; and 
of this number was not only Emmeline Manvers, but her 
&ther ; who, though weak and yielding, was not worldly, 
and could admire honourable independence, even while some 
of his friends succeeded in persuading him that in this case 
it nearly reached romance. 
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Artlmr Hamilton was a star creating a sensation ; it t 
nified little to Eleanor Manvers why or wherefore, but 
fully resolved to conquer him and chain him, as she 1 
already done innumerable others, victim to her charms, 
very reserve deepened her ardent longing, and the diifici] 
only strengthened her resolution, but she tried in vain ; 
the first time she was completely and entirely foiled, j 
she disliked him accordingly — a dislike increasing to act 
abhorrence, — ^when the truth at length forced itself u] 
her, that he admired, conversed with, evidently sought 
fiociety of her sister, whom she chose to charge with dei 
and underhand dealing, with all the violence of angry pass 
and mortified defeat. 

Emmeline bore the storm calmly, for her conscience j 
fectly acquitted her. She was not indeed indifferent 
Arthur Hamilton, but she had tried hard to prevent 
^cendency of .affection, for she had heard mskt he i 
mourned the loss of a beloved one to whom he had b 
fof many years engaged. And deep joy, was her thanl 
and unexpected indeed the intensity of her happiness, w 
six montlis after their first introduction he related to her 
heavy trial of his early life, and concluded by asking he 
she could indeed accept a heart which had so loved anotl 
Ijut which was now entirely her own, and happier than 
had once believed it ever could be. The very firankness 
his avowal increased the feelings of reverence and regard 
had abeady inspired, and to the great delight, and no li 

{ride of Lord Delmont, his elder daughter, who had been 
lady Lascelles' coterie so overlooked and neglected, who 1 
been by many for years considered a mere foil to the bea 
and talent of her younger sister, was united before she 
twenty, to a man who — ^however his high principles mi 
have excited laughter as highflown romance, his unbend 
integrity, and dislike of the pleasures and amusements 
too often the sole pursuit of the wealthy, exposed him to 
charge of severity and eccentricity — was yet sought, and 
connection deemed a most desirable pa/rtie by all and ei 
family who had marriageable daughters. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BEIROSFEOnVE. — ^EFFECTS OF COQUETRY.^-OBEDIENCE AND 

DISOBEDIENCE. 

Gubanob's unfounded dislike towards Arthur Hamilton 
did not decrease when he became her brother-in-law; she 
chose to believe that he had injured her by being the only- 
one who had^ remained proof against all the fascinations she 
had thrown in his way. Even in her childhood, if any one 
chanced to noticjB Emmeline more than herself it was con- 
sidered a mortal offence, and the person who had so offended 
was scarcely spoken to again. Therefore that Emmeline 
should be married before herself, and to the man she in- 
t^ded to captivate, but not to love, or wed, was an offence 
yisited upon ner sister by the withdrawal of her speech for 
81X months, and on Mr. Hamilton, by an insulting haugh- 
tmess of demeanour towards him, at which he only smiled ; 
and, to her extreme annoyance, she found that even as she 
had failed to fascinate, she equally failed to offend. He 
would speak to her, would treat her with courtesy, and the 
qniet familiarity of an older relative — ^and more, actually re- 
monstrate with her conduct whenever he thought it wrong. 
It was the recollection of this time, yet more than actual 
present feeling, which had occasioned the mistaken im- 
pressions she had infused into both her children, of the 
extreme severity and harshness of their uncle, thoughtlessly 
indeed, for the present was always all to her, and if she did 
think that they might one day be under his charge, she little 
imagined the unhappiness and mischief which their supposi- 
tion of his unbending sternness might engender. 

To Emmeline, the change ia ^er young life was so marvel- 
lous, so complete-^— care, anxiety, lonelmess, that sinking of 
flie whole frame and heart, from the absence of appreciation 
and sodal kindness, had so departed, leaving in their stead 
such an intensity of quiet domestic happiness, that it was long 
before her fiill heart could believe it reality, and rest secure. 
She had always longed for one to reverence, to cling to, and 
her husband gave her room for both. As his betrothed, even 
before their marriage, she had been introduced to very dif- 
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ferent society to that of the Marchioness ; she beheld him 
reverenced, loved, appealed to by the wisest and the best 
men, often older than himself. That this man should so 
love, cherish, and actually reverence her, no wonder that 
mider the i^c of such feehngs her character matured, 
displaving such engaging and unsuspected qualities, that 
even her husband ofben looked at her with astonishment^ 
playfully asking her, if she could be the same cahn, ahnost too 
quiet and unseemingly too cold, Emmeline Manvers whom he 
had first seen. Her very talents, which had seemed worth- 
less compared to her sister's, were called forth by her hus- 
band. She found that her voice and her touch on either 
piano or harp could give him exquisite pleasure, and this 
once discovered, she made such improvement as ahnost to 
surprise herself. She found the sketches taken from the 
various lovely spots in the vicinity of their noble seat, and 
in wHch Devonshire abounds, deUghted him, and w;hen 
Eleanor d^ visit Oakwood, she was astounded at the various 
beautiful drawings, which evinced the employment of that 
leisure which she declared must be even to the quiet Emme- 
line a horrid bore. 

To Lord Dehnont the change in his daughter was much 
more astonishing than to her husband. He was very often 
at Oakwood (particularly when a little grandson was added 
to the happy party), for his home imder Eleanor's extravagant 
and hee^ess management had lost all the comfort which 
Emmeline had bestowed. He had begun, too, to discover 
that his darling, his stiU favourite Eleanor, was not feultless. 
Emmeline's generous assistance and determination to spare 
her father all discomfort had concealed Eleanor's personal 
extravagance &om him ; but after her marriage, as Eleanor's 
fashionable amusements increased, so did the quantity and 
amount of her bills, which, as the young lady did not seem 
inclined to settle them, were sent to her father. Lord 
Dehnont was painfully startled, and with his usual want 
of judgment spoke to Eleanor at the very moment that 
he felt most angry; unaccustomed to reproof from him, 
she retorted with equal passion, and a violent altercation | 
ensued, which ended in Eleanor ordering the carriage and ' 
driving to Lady Lascelles, declaring she could not think of ' 
retummg home, till her father had sufiGicienily recovered his 
senses for her to do so in safety. 
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The inteiference of Emmeline at length succeeded in re- 
storing peace, but Lord Dehnont's eyes had been rudely 
opened, and, as is unhappily too often the case with those 
weak characters where over-indulgence of childhood has 
occasioned those annoyances of ungovemed youth, he be- 
came irritable and sometimes even harsh with Eleanor, which 
conduct threw her still more with Lady Lascelles. As to 
joining society with Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, when they were 
in London, Eleanor would not hear of it. But to her sister's 
great joy and some surprise, she accepted an mvitation to 
Oakwood, a short time after little Percjr's birth, and, still 
more surprising, condescended to make herself agreeable* 
The London season had tired her, and she thought she might 
just as well be duU on the banks of the Dart in August and 
September, as in some stupid watering-place. Mr. Hamilton, 
despite her dislike, which she cared not to avow, she found 
comd be at least very entertaining ; her father was more like 
his former self, her sister far more delightful and lovely than 
she ever thought she could be, and her nephew certainly a 

tretty little plague. Then Mr. Hamilton had a beautiful 
orse entirely for her use, and she rode exceedingly well and 
was greatly _admired._ She was seized with an exploring 
ma, and 



mania, and dragged Emmeline to every old ruin and dark 
wood within ten miles of Oakwood. Altogether the im- 
pression she left behind her, after a two months' visit, was 
sach as to ease Mrs. Hamilton's g^reat anxiety, more espe- 
dally as it appeared, from certain private conversations, 
that her affections were for the first time really engaged, and 
Emmeline had always fondly hoped that when that should be 
the case, Eleanor would become a very different person. 
Alas! penetrative as she was, she had not yet learned her 
sister's character ; simply because utter heartlessness in any 
woman she could not comprehend. 

Her visit to her father in London in the winter removed all 
their rising hopes, and caused such increased and intense 
anxiety, as so to injure her already delicate health, that her 
husband bore her back to Oakwood a fuU month before they 
had or^inally intended.^ Whether or not Eleanor loved Lord 
Ktzclair, it was impossible to determine ; but that he de- 
votedly, passionately loved her, was only too evident, not 
only to the world but to herself, and this once confirmed, she 
yt no method untried to torment, and so, as she declared it. 
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try if his affections were worth having. He was half an 
Italian, and had inherited all the strong fierce passions 
of that country, without one atom of »Blf-controL Mr. 
Hamilton knew him well, far better than he knew himself 
and conjured him to withdraw from the society of one who 
could never make him happy, and whose capricious conduct 
was so likely to render mm desperate and miserable : he 
reasoned, entreated in vain. "She only wants to try the 
strength of my love," was his sole reply ; "and were she to 
torment health and life away, it will never change ; — she will 
be mine yet." 

And to the astonishment of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, two 
months afterwards he prorjosed in fonn..aiid actuaUy was ac 
cepted, with the sole condition that their engagement should 
be kept secret till it should please Eleanor to name the 
wedding day, which could not be at least for six or eight 
months. 

This engagement might have eased anxiety, but the con- 
dition increased it, especially, as instead of coming to Oak- 
wood, as Emmeline had asked and hoped, the latter part of 
the summer and autumn was to be spent in Cheltenham with 
a very gay party, in which Eleanor was still of course the 
star. Mrs. Hamilton entered the nursery one morning earUer 
than usual, for her infant had not been well the night before 
and she had already experienced the care as well as the joy 
of a mother. Her babe was better, and as he lay smilingly 
and happily in her lap, and watched the eager movements of 
his brother, she was only sensible of pleasure. The nurse 
had arranged the chairs in a long line, that Master Percy 
might, with their help, walk the whole length of the large and 
airy room. The feat mightily pleased the little gentleman, 
who having acquired the venerable age of fifteen months, 
liked better to feel his feet than crawl on the floor, or be 
carried about on any limbs but his own. Every two or three 
paces he stood nearly alone, and burst into a loud merry laugh, 
which was always echoed by a crow of joy from his little 
brother. 

" Take care, Percy, love, don't fall and frighten mamma,'* ' 
said his young mother, who was watching him with such • 
pleasure as to send for his father to share it. When her son, 
to prove how well he obeyed her commands to take care, • 
stood for a second without any support, and then ran quite 
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alone across the room, and with a yet louder laugh hid his 
rosy face in her lap. Mrs. Hamilton fondly kissed the little 
nestling head, and at that moment her husband entered the 
loom. "Dearest Arthur," she eagerly exclaimed, "I was 
actually foolish enough to send for you. Herbert seems quite 
well ; I was, it seems, needlessly alarmed, and Percy has this 
moment" — she stopped in sudden terror, for there was an ex- 
pression on her husband's countenance of such unusual agi- 
tation, that though he tried to smile when he heard her 
words, she could not conquer her alarm, more than to say, in 
a caressing voice, to her little boy — 

" Will not Percy run to papa, and ask him why he looks 
80 sad ?" 

The child looked up in her face, and then, as his father 
held out his arms to him, let go his mother's dress, and 
obeyed her. Mr. Hamilton caught him to his heart, held 
him for above a minute, kissed him fondly, and left the 
nuraeiy without uttering a single word. 

"Let me take Master Herbert, ma'am," said the head 
nurse, respectfully, for she saw that her mistress's unexpressed 
alarm had nearly overpowered her ; and in a few minutes 
Emmeline was with her husband, whose agitation was so ex- 
cessive, that even his wife's presence for the moment had 
scarcely power to calm him. 

The tale was soon told. Eleanor's conduct since her en- 
gagement had been such as to excite the displeasure, not of 
her &ther alone, but actually of the Marchioness ; who, 
though a weak and worldly woman, had yet some idea of 
propriety. As a near relation of Lord Belmont, Eleanor's 
eo^gagement with Lord Fitzclair was of course told to her, 
luoa again and again she warned her that she was gomg too 
far, and might lose her lover before she was aware of it ; but 
Eleanor only laughed at her, and at last won her over to the 
belief that it was certainly better to cure Fitzclair of his 
jealous tendency be/ore marriage than afterwards. Lord 
j)ebnont's reproofe she was wont to silence, by invariably 
making them the signal of mortirjdng and annoying Lord 
Fitzcl^ still more tnan usual. Tet stfll at times she relented 
and so stren^hened the love she had excited, so enhanced 
her own fascmations, that all the agony he had endured and 
was still, he knew, to endure, by an incomprehensible contra- 
dictioD, riveted her power and hastened his own doom. Weak 
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in all things but his love, he could not demand as his actual 
right the publication of their engagement. Eleanor vowed if 
he did, tin she permitted him, she would have nothing more 
to say to him. She knew, though she did not say it, that 
once made known, a chain would be thrown round her 
actions, which she did not choose to endure. And father, 
lover, and friend, all feeling she was wrong, and the first and 
last repeatedly telling her so, had yet neither of them the 
resolution to contend with her, and compel the proper course. 

A month ef their visit to Cheltenham so passed, when 
Eleanor's attention was arrested by a new actor on the scene. 
She had begun to tire of her present satellites, and a young 
mihtary captain, whose farlough from India had just expired, 
and whose pale face, somewhat melancholy expression, and 
very, elegant figure presented a new subject for conquest im- 
possible to be resisted, and it was, unhappily, only too easily 
achieved. She made no secret of her admiration, speaking 
of him in such terms to her intended husband as to excite 
anew every jealous feeling. It was easy for Captain Fortescue 
to discover Fitzclair was his rival, but believmg himself de- 
cidedly the object of Eleanor's preference, he increased his 
attentions, Uttle imagining the storm he was exciting, the 
more fearful from its determined suppression. Lord Ddmont 
interfered several times, not only oy reproaches to Eleanor, 
but by determined coldness to her new suitor. Finding afc 
length that her encouragement actually neared a crinunal 
extent, and after a desperately stormy interview, he solemnly- 
declared that if she did not dismiss Captain Fortescue at once, 
he would shame her in the face of the whole world, by pro-* 
claiming her engagement with the young Marquis. Meanoc 
in equal anger declared that if he threatened, so too could 
she, and if he tormented her any more she would prevent 
all publication of her engagement, by herself snapping it 
asunder, and pledging her faith to Captain Fortescue. This 
was too much even for Lord Delmont. Declaring if she did 
so, a father's heaviest malediction should faU on her head, he 
hastily left her ; and Eleanor very composedly went to pre- 
pare for an excursion on horseback with Fortescue, Fitzcfcir^ 
and others. 

When Lord Delmont's passions were once roused, even his 
ordinarily slender judgment entirely forsook him, and he did 
that which at another time^ knowing Fitzclair as he did, hd 
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would have shrunk from. He sought him while still ex- 
asperated, upbraided him for his weakness in permitting 
Eleanor's unprincipled conduct, and warned him that if he 
did not adopt some strong measures to prevent it, he would 
certainly lose her entirely. 

The young man heard him without reply; but his face 
grew livid, and he clenched his hand till the blood started 
from the nails, and in this mood of concentrated passion 
joined the riding party. The exercise itself is to some tem- 
peraments unusually exciting, and the determined coldness 
of Eleanor to himself, and the eagerly-received devotion ot 
Fortescue maddened him. He demanded an interview with 
her on their return home, struggled to speak calmly, expos- 
tulated, and finally reproached. Eleanor, already irritated, 
and beyond all, that her lover, in general so obsequious and 
humble, should dare to call her to account for mere amuse- 
ment, combined with the recollection of Captain Fortescue's 
flattering vows and willing homage, excited her to an extent 
of which she was herself unconscious, inasmuch as she 
firmly believed, whatever she might say then, a few soft 
words would speedily obliterate. She told him that really 
his jealous temperament was beyond all endurance : that he 
certainly must intend her to despise. and abhor him ; and that 
the contrast he presented to Captain Fortescue was such as 
to make her most heartily wish to put an end to their engage- 
ment, as she felt quit« kre it mL only end in miseiflor 
both ; and without waiting for a reply, she haughtUy brushed 
by him and disappeared. 

Of the extent of Fitzclair's passion Eleanor had not the 
least idea, and this is saying a great deal, for she generally 
exaggerated her own power. She believed she had inflicted 
pain, but not as much as he deserved^ and determined that 
she would torment him yet more at the ball that evening. 
But to her extreme mortification he did not appear, and there 
was a vague dread on her spirits as she retired for the night, 
which prevented anything like rest. His absence had excited 
surprise in all, especially Lady Lascelles, who knew that to 
leave Eleanor entirely to the attentions of young Fortescue 
was so unprecedented as to bode no good.* But the wildest 
conjectures were far firom reality. The very next morning all 
Cheltenham was thrown into the most painful excitement by 
the incomprehensible and most extraordinary fact of the 
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stiicide of Lord Fitzclair ; by what occasioned, j^Iunged into- 
sach m3rBteiy that nothing but sudden aberration of mind 
was imagined, a belief justified by the very peculiar tempo* 
lament and manners of the young nobleman during W 
sojourn with them. His will, a valuable present, with a few 
lines of regard to his faithful attendant, and a letter addressed 
to Arthur Hamilton, Esq., were the sole evidences that the 
awfiil deed had not been committed without some prepara- 
tion ; but as that was often the case with madness itsd^ it 
excited no remark. 

The state of Eleanor's mind when these awfiil tiding 
were communicated to her, which they were by her father, m 
his agitation and anger, without the least preparation, we 
leave our readers to imagine. Hardened, heartless, wilfiil aa 
die was, she was still a woman, and a very young one, and 
till Captain Fortescue appeared, had loved, as far as it waa 
in her nature. Lord Fitzclair. To believe that she had no* 
thing to do with his miserable end was an attempt so vain 
and nollow, that even she shrunk from the hopeless struggle* 
to realize it ; remorse in all its torturing, unmitigated anguish 
took possession of her, but instead of leading her to pen>* 
tence, and thence the hope of peace, it urged ner to a course 
of action fix)m which she imagined there was no withdrawing, 
and wHch must in time, by removing her from aU painful 
associations, lessen her present misery. 

For three days and mghts she never quitted her own apart- 
ment, and then joined her usual circles without the smallest 
evidence of the internal agony which was still hers. It waa 
very easy to displace paleness by artificial roses, and her gay 
smues and joyous saUies were tempered only by a judicioi^y 
expressed horror, when the late event was discussed before 
her, supposed natural to one who had known him so inti- 
mately ; but the hours of loneliness which followed this 
conduct in society were terrible indeed. By a strange con- 
trariety of feeling, her better nature longed for Emmeline^ 
and her artificial, which had, alas ! only too forcibly become 
her natural self, felt as if she would leave the kingdom, rather 
than encounter the mild, sorrowful glance of those penetra- 
ting eyes. 

Lord Delmont was himself in a most pitiable condition . 
even minor evils had always been great to him, and the 
effects of this, the wish to take Eleanor away from Gaptauk 
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Fortescne's increased aad annoying attentions, and yet the 
^read that doing so would connect her with Fitzclair's death, 
£0 distracted him as to render him reaUy ill— information 
which instantly brought Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton to Chel- 
tenham. 

Some young wives and mothers might have felt it hard 
that their domestic enjoyment should so continually have 
been disturbed and annoyed from the faults of others ; but 
Emmeline had been accustomed to trace eyer3rthing that 
created personal suffering to the highest source, and fcMsl that 
it was good for her, or it would not be ; a conviction that 
enabled her to bear with and still to love the erring one that 
^ras the visible cause of pain. 

Eleanor was at a gay ball the night of her arrival, and 
Mrs. Hamilton requested she might not be informed of it tiU 
tbe following day. About half an hour before her usual hour 
«f rising after such scenes, she entered her sister's room. All 
around ner lay the ornaments of the previous evening, looking 
80 strange, gaudy, and faded in the darkened room, and 
jadged by the calmer feelings of the morning. A sensation 
of intense depression crept over 'Emmeline as she gazed, in* 
imsbg as she looked on the face of the sleeper, which^ 
divested of its unnatural bloom, looked so fearfully wan and 
haggard. Her beautiful hair lay in tangled masses on her 
damp brow, and as Emmeline gently tried to remove it, 
Eleanor started and awoke. 

" Is it already time to get up T she said, languidly, and 
only half unclosing her eyes ; " I feel as if I had not slept at 
alL Am I dreaming V she added, starting up, " or have 
I skpt in one place and woke in another ? Am I at Oak* 
wood ? " 

" No, dearest Eleanor ; will you not welcome me to 
Malvern House V 

The voice, the look seemed to thrill through her; her 
temples were throbbing, her heart weighed down, as it always 
was when she first awoke, with an undefinable sense of guilt 
and pain ; she tried to be cold, proud, reserved, but it would 
not do, and she suddenly flung her arms round her sister's 
neck, and burst into agonized tears. 

It was a most unexpected greeting, and Mrs. Hamilton 
aMed hopefully from it. Alas ! the imwonted softening 
only lasted one brief half hour. She left her at Eleanor's 
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entreaty while dressing, and when she returned, the reck- 
less girl told her, with a half smile, she was ready for hex 
lecture, for she could only have come from Oakwood to 
give her one, and that however severe her words might be^ 
she could not alter her tone, that must be kind in spite of 
herself; yet Emmeline could not succeed in convincing her 
how wrongly, how cruelly she had acted. Eleanor would 
persist that she was not in the least to blame, and that poor 
Ktzclair's fearful end was only owing to his own violent 
passions, in fact, that he must have been out of his mind, 
and that, though it was certainly very dreadful, she had 
perhaps escaped a very terrible doom; but speak as she 
might, Emmeline was not deceived as to the agony she was 
actually enduring. Finding, however, that all her gentle ar- 
guments were useless, that even the perusal of Fitzclair's 
brief lines to her husband,— which Eleanor insisted on 
seeing, and in which he deplored his madness in not having 
followed his advice, and flown from her presence, and bade 
him take his forgiveness to her, and say, that the means he 
had adopted would, he trusted, dissolve their engagement to 
her satisfaction, — ^had no effect, save in causing her to turn 
so deadly pale, that her sister was convinced nothing but an 
almost supernatural effort of pride preserved her from fainting. 
She desisted; hoping against hope that Eleanor would yet 
repent and become a different being. She knew harshness 
would only harden, so she tried to prevail on her father 
to treat her as usual, but this Lord Delmont could not do. It 
is strange how often we find those parents who have been 
over-indulgent to childhood, unusually harsh to the faults of 
youth. Weak characters also, when driven to anger, are 
always more violent than firmer ones ; and certainly, Eleanor's 
continued haughtiness and coldness, as if she were the in- 
jured one, did not tend to calm him. 

And his angry feelings were unfortunately but too soon 
aggravated by a proposal in form from Captain Fortescue 
for the hand of Eleanor. Without a moment's delay, he 
despatched a decided and almost insulting refusal to the 
young soldier, and then sought his daughter, and vented on 
ner the anger and vexation which overpowered him^ up- 
braiding her not only with the death of Fitzclair, but for 
having dared so to encourage young Fortescue as to give him 
courage for his audacious proposal. To his astonishment, he 
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was heard without any attempt at reply ; but he would have 
been startled, could he have seen the paUid cheek, compressed 
Up, and clenched hand with which, when he had 1^ her, 
Eleanor muttered — 

"Father, if it be sin to leave you, be it on your own 
head. I would have wedded with jrour consent, had you 
permitted it ; but now my destiny is fixed. There is no 
peace in England ; at least let me be spared the agony of 
breaking another loving heart." 

Nearly three weeks rolled on, and Eleanor's extraordinary 
fiubmission, and even in some degree withdrawal firom 
society (for which Mrs. Hamilton's arrival was a good 
excuse), caused her father's irritation against her almost 
entirely to subside. That she passed several hours each 
day apart firom her sister excited no surprise. Emmeline 
was thankful even for her change of deportment, but 
nothing confidential ever again passed between them. That 
reports were floating about, connecting the names of Miss 
Manvers and the late Lord Fitzclair, seemed little heeded by 
Eleanor, though they caused natural vexation to her family. 
About this time an invitation arrived for Eleanor from a lady 
of rank, slightly known to her father, and living ten miles 
from Cheltenham in a beautiful villa, at which sne expected 
a select party of fashionables to ruralize for a week or two. 
There was nothing in the note to excite the dread that 
weighed on Mrs. Hamilton's spirits, as Eleanor carelessly 
threw it io her for her perusal, but she would not express it, 
as Lord Delmont seemed inclined that Eleanor should accept 
it, knowing that the lady was too much exclusive for Captain 
Fortescue to join her guests, and believing that Eleanor's 
apparent indifference to the visit originated from that cause. 
Telling her, he was so gratified by her having devoted so 
many evenings to her sister, he added, she had his full 
consent to go if she liked, as he could better spare her then 
than when Emmeline returned to Oakwood. She quietly 
thanked him, but evinced no particular pleasure. 

The day before her intended departure, the sisters were 
sitting together, and Uttle Percy, who now ran firmly with- 
out any falls, was playing about the room. He had already 
displayed a high spirit and passionate temper, with their 
general accompaniment, self-will, even in trifles, that Mrs. 
Hamilton felt it would render her ta^ a trying one ; but she 
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was as firm as she was gentle, and faced the pain of contra- 
dieting her darling bravely. 

" Do not touch that, Percy, love,' she said, as her little boy 
stretched out his hand towards a beautiful but fi^^^e tOT, 
that stood with other nick-nacks on a low table. l%e child 
looked laughingly and archly towards her and withdrew his 
hand, but did not move from the table. 

" Come here, Percy, you have not played with these pretty 
things for a long time ;" and she took from her workbox 
some gaily-coloured ivory balls, which had been his favourite 
playthings, but just at present they had lost their charm, and 
the young gentleman did not move. 

Mrs. Hamilton knelt down by him, and said quietly : 

" My Percy will not disobey, mamma, will he ?" 

"Me want that," he replied, in the pretty coaxing tone 
of infancy ; and he twined his little round arms caressingly 
round her neck. 

Mrs. Hamilton felt very much tempted to indulge him, but 
she resisted it. 

" But that is not a fit playthinff for you, love; besides it is 
not mine, and we must not touch what is not ours. Come 
and see if we cannot find something just as pretty, that you 
may have." 

And after some minutes' merry play in her lap his mother 
hoped he had forgotten it ; but the little gentleman was not, 
he thought, to be so governed. The forbidden plaything 
was quietly grasped, and he seated himself on the ground in 
silent but triumphant glee. 

Surprised at his sudden silence, Mrs. Hamilton looked to- 
wards him. It was his first act of decided disobedience, and 
she knew she must not waver. Young as he was, he had 
abeady learned to know when she was displeased, and when 
she desired him very gravely to give her the toy, he passion- 
ately threw it down, and burst into a violent fit of crying. 
His nurse took him struggling from the room, and Mrs. 
Hamilton quietly resumed her work; but there was such 
an expression of pain in her countenance, that Eleanor 
exclaimed, — 

" Emmeline ! I have been watching you for the last 
half hour, and I cannot comprehend you. Do explain 
yourself." 

"I will if I can;" and Mrs. Hamilton looked up and smiled. 
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"Why would yon not let that poor little Percy have 
that toy?" 

"Because it would have been encouraging his touching 
or taking everything he sees, whether proper for him or 
not." 

" But he could not understand that." 

" Not now, perhaps ; but I wish him to know that when 
I speak, he must obey me. It is, I think, a mistaken doctrine, 
that we ought to give children a recison for all we desire them 
to do. Obedience can then never be prompt, as it ought to 
be. And in fact, if we wait until they are old enough to 
understand the reasons for a command, the task will be much 
moie difficult, from the ascendency which wilfulness may 
already have obtained." 

"But then why were you so cruel as to send the poor 
cliild upstairs ? Was it not enough to take the toy from 
him?" 

"Not qidte, for him to remember that he must not touch 
it again." 

"And do you really think he will not ?" 

" I can only hope so, Eleanor : but I must not be dis- 
heartened if he do. He is an infant still, and I cannot 
expect him to learn such a difficult lesson as obedience in 
one, two, or six lessons." 

"And will he love you as much as if you had given it 
tohim?" 

"Not at the moment, perhaps, but when he is older he 
will love me more. And it is that hope which reconciles me 
to the pain which refusing to indulge him costs me now." 

"Ana voluntarily you will bear the pain which had almost 
brought tears into the eyes of the severe and stoical Mrs. 
Hanulton I" exclaimed Eleanor. 

"It was a foolish weakness, my dear Eleanor, for which 
my husband would have chidden me ; but there must be 
piun to a mother if called upon to exert authority, when in- 
clination so strongly points to indulgence." 

"Well, if ever I have anything to do with children I 
<^ertainly shall not be half as particular as you are, Emme- 
line. I really cannot imagine what harm gratifying myself 
and Percy could possibly have done." 

" If ever you nave children, my dear Eleanor, may you 
have strength of mind and self-control sufficient to forget 
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self, and refrise tlie gratification of the present moment for 
the welfare of future years !" 

Mrs. Hamilton spoke impressively, and something, either 
in her words or tone, caused the blood to rush into Eleanor's 
cheeks, and she hastily walked to the window, then, as 
abruptly returning, she kissed her sister, a very rare token of 
affection, and decf^ng she was much too gooi for her to un- 
derstand, quitted the room. 

The. following day, dressed for her visit, and oijly waiting 
for the carriage, Eleanor, accompanied by Mrs. Hanulton and 
her little boys, entered the same apartment. Though not in 
general fond of nursing, Eleanor £ad taken Herbert in her 
arms, and was playing with him with unusual fondness.; 
Percy, who had not seen the temptmg plajrthing since his 
banishment the preceding day, the moment his eye caught 
it, to the astonishment of Eleanor, ran up to his mother, and 
lisping forth, "Me no touch that — Percy good boy now/' 
held up his little face lovingly to hers, and with a very par- 
donable feeling of delight, Mrs. Hamilton lifted him up and 
covered him with kisses. The feelings which thrilled through 
Eleanor at that moment she might indeed have found it 
•difficult to explain, but she was so conscious of a change of 
countenance as to hide her face on Herbert's head. It might 
have been obedience and disobedience brought so suddenly 
And strangely in contrast — and who were the actors ? an 
infant and herself. For a minute she recovered, stricken 
with sudden and agonized remorse ; but it was too late, she 
had gone too far, and the announcement of the carriage 
was a relief from that bitter moment of painful indecision. 
Placing her baby nephew in his nurse's arms, she said, 
<;aressingly, " WiU not Percy give Lina some of those kisses 
as well as mamma ?" The chUd threw one little arm round 
her neck, and the other round that of his mother, and then 
burst into a merry laugh at thus seeing himself as it were a link 
between them. ^ Never had it seemed to Eleanor that she had 
loved and admired her sister as she did at that moment ; all 
the neglect, unkindness, she had shown her, all the sarcasm 
and satire, of which, either before or behind her, she had sa 
often made her the victim, combined with an intense, but how 
painfully vain, longing to have resembled her in the remotest 
degree, rather than be the character which had never before 
appeared so degraded, so hateful— almost overpowered her — 
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a conTuMye sob escaped her as she clasped Emmeline in a 
close embrace, and ahnost choked her hurried good-bye ! 
Lord Dehnont and Mr. Hamilton were in the hall, and the 
former was surprised and delighted at the warmth with 
which his usually reckless child returned his kiss and farewell; 
the carriage drove off, leaving unusual hope and cheerfulness 
behind it. Alas ! in one £ort fortnight every rising hope 
was blighted, il^meline's momentary dread fulfillea, and 
Lord Delmont experiencing in all its agony, 

^ How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child 1" 



CHAPTER V. 

A HBABT AND A HOME IN ENGLAND. — A. HEART AND A HOME 

IN INDIA. 

Prom the moment Arthur Hamilton returned to Cheltenham 
with the painful intelligence that he had arrived at Leith only 
in time to witness the departure of the beautifiil vessel which 
contained Captain Fortescue and the exquisitely lovelv bride, 
who had, it seemed, turned the heads of all the usually quiet 
Scotsmen who had seen her, Lord Delmont gradually sunk. 
The agony of losing her for ever — for so he regarded her de- 
parture for and residence in India for an indeterminate time — 
conquered every other feeling. Her conduct had caused 
emotions of anguish far too deep for the reUeving sensation of 
anger. The name of the ladv from whose house and by whose 
eonniyance she had eloped ne was never heard to breathe; 
but, if ever casually mentioned before him, every feature 
would become convulsed, and he would instantly leave the 
toom. Often and often he accused his own harshness as the 
cause of driving her from him, and then came with over- 
whelming bitterness the thought that if he lately had been 
harsh, surely the recollection of all the indulgent fondness 
he had shown jdemanded some gratitude in return. If she 
had but written, had but expressed one wish for his continued 
love, one regret for his present pain 1 but no letter came^ and 
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the contending but all-depressing emotions so completely nn- 
dermined a constitution never very strong, and already worn 
by care, that when another and still heavier trial came, he 
Bunk at once beneath it. 

Though Eleanor had been his favourite, hj^ feelings of 
pride and hope had greatly centred in his son, whose career 
m five years; active service on board a man^f-wax, had been 
fiuch as to raise him already to a lieutenancy, and excite every 
gratifying emotion, not only in his immediate fanuly, but in 
a large circle of admiring friends. Mrs. Hamilton's love for 
her brother had naturally increased, strong as it always had 
been, even in childhood, — and the visits which Charles had 
been enabled to make to Oakwood, brief in duration as they 
were compelled to be, had always been fraught with heartfelt 
joyous happiness, not only to herself but to her husband. 
The pain and anxiety attendant on Eleanor's elopement, and 
the dread of its efifects on Lord Delmont, had for two or three 
months been the sole object of thought : but at length, and, 
Hke a fearful fla^h bringmg a new sorrow to light, it pressed 
upon them, that it was long after the period that inteUigenoe 
oi Charles ought to have been received. Still hoping against 
hope, not only the Delmont family, but all who nad friends 
ana ^tives on board the Leander; imagined that she might 
have drifted from her course, or been engaged on some secret 
and distant expedition, but that inteUigence concerning her 
would and must soon come. Alas ! after months of agonizing 
suspense, information was received that several planks ana 
masts, bearing evidence of fire as well as water, and some 
sea-chests, bearing names, only too soon recognized as those 
of some of the Leander's crew, had been cast oflf the coast 
of Barbary, and there could be no more doubt that death or 
slavery — ^that fearful slavery which the bombardment of 
Algiers had so displayed to European eyes — ^was the portion 
x)f all those beloved ones, for whom so many aching hearts 
and eyes had watched and wept in vain. It was a trial 
BO terrible, that Mrs. Hamilton felt at first as if even sub- 
mission had departed from her ; and she could almost have 
rebelled in spirit against the inscrutable decree, that had con- 
signed one so free from vice and evil, so full of happiness and 
worth, to a doom so terrible. Much as she had loved and 
reverenced her husband before, she seemed never to have felt 
his worth and tenderness till then. It was his sympathy, his 
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fifarength^ that recalled her to asense of her duty, and gave her 
power to endure, by a realization once more of tmit sub- 
missiveness to a father's will, which had never before failed 
her. But time, though it softened the first anguish, had no 
power over the memories of this idolized brother, not even 
when the increasing cares and joys of maternity so fcdlv en- 
grossed her that the present and the future of her children 
appeared to have banimied all of her own past. 

Lord Dehnont did not survive the mournful tidings of 
ihe certain wreck of the Leander above two months ; but his 
released spirit did not meet that of his son. Charles was not 
dead. He toiled, as a slave lomr years in living death before 
there was even a partial amelioration of his saeiings. But 
as no tidings of him ever came, a young child of three 
years old, a distant branch of the Manvers family, became 
Lord Delmont. 

Years rolled on, and Mrs. Hamilton's lot was so fiill of 
tranquil happmess, so fraught with the innumerable daily 
joys of a lo^ ;ife and^devoted mother, that her prayer 
was ever rising for guidance, and gratitude, that prosperity 
might not unfit her for the dark dzja of trial and adversity, 
when they should, come. That she had cares as well as joyg^ 
could not be othervdse, when so intensely anxious to brin^ 
up her children with more regard to tiieir spiritual and 
moral welfare than even the ciHtivation of their intellect. 
She was one of those who thought still more of the training 
of the heart than of the mind, beUeving that were the first 
properly awakened, the latter would need little incitement 
to exertion. Two girls had been the sole addition to her 
family. 

One other wish, and one of many years' standing, Mrs. 
Hamilton had it in her power to fulfil. From childhood she 
had been accustomed to think of Lucy Harcourt as one to whom 
it might one day be in her power to return the heavy debt of 
gratitude she owed her mother ; she had been accustomed to 
correspond with her fix)m very early years, Mrs. Harcourt 
delighting in creating a mutual interest between her pupil 
and the child from whom circumstances had so sadly sepa- 
rated her. When therefore an event of a very painful nature 
to Miss Harcourt's individual feelings compelled her, as the 
only hope of regaining peace, and s^ngthening her for the 
arduous duty of instruction, which she knew as a single 
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woman, was her sole source of independent sabsistence, she 
had no scruple in accepting that friendship which Mn. 
Hamilton had so warmly proffered. A very few days of 
personal intercourse sufficed for mutual conviction — ^Uiat cor- 
respondence had not deceived in the favourable impressioiui 
of either. Miss Harcourt foimd, indeed, the friend hear 
aching spirit needed ; and Mrs. Hamilton, long before the 
months of repose which she had insisted should forestall 
the commencement of exertion were over, rejoiced in the 
conviction that the daughter of her beloved and regretted 
friend was indeed weU fitted for that position in her ftmily, 
her helper in the moral and intellectual traimng of her 
daughters, which her vivid fancy had often pictiued as so 
filled. They were indeed but mfants when Miss Harcourt 
arrived ; but Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton found means to over- 
rule the honourable scruples which, on the part of'Imcv, 
seemed at first against their plan, and in her gradnwy 
returning health and peace, Mrs. Hamilton not only re- 
joiced but felt gratefiilly thankful that the wish of so many 
years' standing, and which had seemed so little likely to 
be fulfilled, was absolutely accomplished, and she could prove 
how deeply she had loved and mourned her truly maternal 
friend. It is astonishing how often, if an earnest heart- 
felt desire for the gratification of some good feeling or 
for the performance of some good deed be steadily and 
unvaryin^y held before us, without any regard to its 
apparent imj^ossibility, its accomplishment is at length ob- 
tamed. It is supposed to be only done so in books, but tiiis 
is a mistaken supposition, arising from the simple fact of inr 
dividuals so often forgetting their own past, and failmg 
steadily to pursue one object, regardless of the lapse ol 
years. If they looked into themselves more often and 
more carefully, if they sought consistency in desire and 
pursuit, they would often be startled at their connection, aaid 
that it is not so useless to tvish and seek, when both are of such 
nature as can be based on and strengthened by prayer, as it 
may seem. Human life presents as many startling connec- 
tions and contingencies as romance — only, as the actors, not 
the observers of this world's busy scene, we cannot trace them 
as we do in books. 

The thought of Eleanor was the only dark shade in Mrs. 
Hamilton's life. She had written to her often, but communi* 
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cation with India was not then what it is now, and her letters 
might not have reached their destination ; especially as being 
in active service, Captain Fortescue was himself constantly 
changing his quarters. Whatever the cause (for Eleanors 
letters, Mrs. Hamilton thought, might also have miscarried), 
she heard nothing of her till the hurried epistle commenced 
by her sister, and finished by Mr. Myrvin, brought the start- 
ling intelligence that she was a widow and d3dng, unable to 
reach Oakwood, where she had hoped, at least, to have 
sufficient strength to bring her cMdren, and implore for 
ihem protection and love, and conjuring Mrs. Hamilton to 
come to her without delay. The letter, imperfectly directed, 
had been days on its journey, and it was with the most melan- 
choly forebodings Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton had started for 
lilaii^willan. 

But though it was not till many years after Edward and 
EBen Fortescue became inmates of her family, that Mrs. 
Hamilton became acquainted with all the particulars of their 
childhood, it is necessary that our readers should be rather 
more enlightened ; otherwise the character of Ellen may be^ 
to them as unnattural and as incomprehensible as it was to her 
aont. 

That Eleanor could realize true happiness in a marriage 
entered into only because she could not bear the torture of 
her own thoughts, and her constant dread of the world's con- 
Inimely, was not likely. At first, indeed, it was a very de- 
lightful thing to find herself the object, not only of devotion 
to her husband (whom, could she entirely have forgotten 
Ktzclair, she might have really loved), but a still more 
brilliant star in India than she had ever been in England. 
Though Captain Fortescue was often engaged in marches and 
comitermarches, where Eleanor sometimes, though very 
lardjr, accompanied him, still there were intervals of rest for 
him in the larger cities, where his wife ever shone pre- 
ttninent. For the first three or four years, the pride he felt 
in seeing her so universally admired, in the greater attention 
he received for her sake, compensated for or concealed the 

Sialities which, as a soldier s wife, he had fondly believed 
e would possess. But as his health, always delicate, be- 
(ame more and more undermined, and compelled him to re- 
linquish society, at least in a great measure, and to look for 
the quiet pleasures of domestic life^ he found, and bitter waa 
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that first awakening, that his wishes, his comfort, were of no 
importance. She could not resign the pleasures of society- 
of still being enabled to pursue the dangerous amusement of 
her girlhood (though so guardedly that not a rumour against 
her ever found breath), for the dullness of her home. Yet 
still he loved her, and when Eleanor, with all the fascinating 
playfulness of her former self, would caress and try to per* 
suade him to go out with her, and not sit moping at home, 
and that if he would, she would behave just as he liked, ssti 
if he did not care to see her surrounded, as she knew eb» 
was, by red coats, she would dismiss them all, and devote her- 
self to him — ^but indeed she could not stay at home — ^he would 
feel that it would be cruel indeed to chain such a being to 
his side, and sometimes make the exertion (for which he wa» 
littk fitted) to accompany her ; at others, with kind words 
and indulgent love, permit her to follow her own wishes, and 
remain alone. But little did he think the real reason that 
Eleanor could not rest in quiet at home. The recollection 
of Lord Fitzclair was at such times so fearfully vivid, that 
the very agony she had endured when first told of his feaifal 
end would return in all its intensity ; the thought, had her 
father really cursed her for her disobedience, and was it that 
for ever hovering round her, preventing anything like lasting 
happiness. And yet, by a strange contradiction, while the 
idea of her father^s curse shook her whole fiame at times 
with convulsive sobs, pride, that most fatal ingredient of her 
character, utterly prevented all attempt on her part to com- 
mimicate with her relations. She said, as they had made no 
effort to conciliate, she would not ; and yet the longing for 
Emmeline sometimes became actually painfiQ. 

Eleanor was never intended for the heartless, recklesi 
being she had tried to become. It was a constant and most 
terrible struggle between the good and evil parts of her na* 
ture, and though the evil triumphed — ^in the determination 
that nothing should change her course of action, nothing 
compel her to acknowledge she had ever been in the wrong, 
and was really not the perfect creature which flattery was 
ever ready to pour into her ear, — ^the good had yet so much 
power as to make her miserable, by the conviction, that sha 
was not what she might have been, — ^that she never could be 
happy, that every pleasure was hollow, every amusement 
vam. Again and again the memories of Emmeline's gentle. 
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4SQsi»mmg, ever acting piety wonld come before her, as if be- 
seeching ner to seek the omy fount of peace ; but so terrible 
was the self-reproach, the anguish whicn the thought called, 
that she always turned from it with a shudder, resolved that 
idigion was never meant for such as herself, and that its re- 
strictions should never enter her mind, or its dictates pass 
her lips. 

With the awakening intelligence of her son, however, 
there seemed one pleasure not wholly hollow — one enjoy- 
ment without the shadow of alloy; and she grasped it with 
an avidity and a constancy, that in a character generally so 
wavering and inconsistent was almost incredible. That her 
son was from his earliest infancy the image of herself, might 
have added strength to the feelinff; but the intense love, 
almost idolatry, she felt towards mm, increasing with his 
growth, did much towards banishing the unpleasant feelings 
of remorse and home sickness. She devoted herself to her 
boy, not judiciously indeed, for she was not one to practise 
self-denial in education ; and as Edward's disposition was not 
one to cause her annoyance, even from over-indulgence, there 
was not even the check of his ill-temper or rudeness towards 
herself, to whisper the fearful evil she was engendering. 

What was the emotion which had so riveted her to her son 
it might have been difficult to ascertain ; it could scarcely 
have been the mere instinct of maternity, for then it woula 
have extended to her daughter ; but as complete as was her 
indidgence to Edward, so was her neglect of Ellen. 

Colonel Fortescue (for he had gradually attained that rank) 
had borne without complaint neglect of himself; nay, it had 
not had power in the least degree to diminish his love, though 
it might have awakened him to the consciousness that ms 
wife was indeed not perfect. Her devotion to Edward, even 
imdertaking the toilsome task of instruction, had delighted 
him, for at first having been much from home, he was not 
conscious of the lonely fate of his little girl ; but when the 
troth became evident, that she was an object almost of dis- 
like — ^that she was left entirely to the tender mercies of a 
hireling, and Eleanor only alluded to her, to contrast her 
peevismiess and stupidity with Edward's happiness and in- 
tellect, all the father was roused within him, and, for the first 
time, he felt and expressed serious displeasure. He acknow- 
ledged that his son, might, indeed, be the superior in beauty 
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and talent, but lie would not allow that Ellen's affections 
were less warm, or her temper less capable of guidance. To 
him, and to all who had in the least attended to childhood, 
Ellen's face, even from infancy, expressed not ill-temper but 
suffering. Continually ill, for she mherited her father's con* 
stitution, the poor Uttle infant was constantly crying ex 
fretful; which Eleanor, never having known what iltoeas 
was, attributed at once to a naturally evil temper which an- 
noyed her. The nurse, as ignorant as she was obsequiouiE^ 
adopted the same opinion ; and, before she was even three 
years old, harshness, both by nurse and mother, had been 
constantly used, to make Ellen as good a child as her brother. 

In vain did the Colonel, when he became aware of this 
treatment, remonstrate that it was the illness of the poor 
child, — neither obstinacy nor ill-temper ; his wife would not 
understand him, and at length he sternly and peremptorily 
declared, that as she had her will with Edward, he woula 
have his with Ellen, and that no chastisement should be in- 
flicted. If she did wrong, he was to be told of it, and if 
necessary he would reprove her, but he would allow no other 
interference. Mrs. Fortescue made not the least ol]jection, 
believing that as her husband had thus taken her in charge, 
she was exonerated from all blame if she left her entirely 
to him. 

Only too quickly did the poor child discover that the lovely 
being whom she called mother, and whom she loved so fondly, 
had no love, no caress for her. Repeated punishment, though 
it had only extended to her fifth year, had completely crushed 
the gentle tender spirit, that had required such judicious 
nursing; and combined with physical suffering, instead of 
deadening the feelings, as in some dispositions it would have 
done, had rendered them morbidly acute — ^an effect which 
constant loneliness naturally deepened. Her father's love 
and caresses had caused her to cling to him so passionately, 
that every word he said, every request he maHe her, was 
treasured and thought upon, when he was away from her, 
with a tenacity many would have fancied unnatural in 
a child. He taught her, though his heart often bled as he 
did so, (for what claim had her mother upon the feelings he 
sought to inculcate ?) to love, honour, and obey her mother in 
all things; that if she did so, she would be as happy as 
Edward in time> and Ellen, though she did not understand him. 
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obeyed ;' but Colonel Fortescue little imagined the evil which 
was accruing from these very natural lessons. 

Ellen learned to believe that as her mother never noticed 
her, except in accents of anger or irritation, it must be her 
own faultw She longed to be beautiful and buoyant as Edward ; 
and that she was neither, marked her in her own young 
mind as so inferior, it was no wonder her mo&er could not 
caress or love her. Had Edward presumed on his favouritism, 
and been unkind or neglectful, she might perhaps have en- 
TOd more than she loved him ; but his disposition, was natu- 
lally so noble, so open-hearted, so generous, that he always 
treated her with affection, and would share with her his play- 
things and sweets, even while he could not but believe her in 
all things his inferior; and that as such, of course, her 
wishes could never cross with his, — ^poor child, she scarcely 
knew what it was to wish, except that she might cling to her 
mother as she did to her father, and that she could but be 
good and beautifiil enough to win her love ! The lesson of 
concealment of every feeling is but too easily and too early 
learned. Tears do not flow even from childhood, when always 
rudeljr. checked and angrily reproved. Affection cannot dis- 
play itself unless called forth, and so the very outward 
seeming of chUdren is more in a parent's hand than mere 
superficial observers may believe : and Mrs. Fortescue 
hlamed and disliked the cold inanimate exterior which she 
had never tried to warm. 

EUen's extreme difficulty in acquu-ing knowledge, com- 
pared with Edward's extraordinary quickness, only confirmed 
her painfcd conviction of her great inferiority, the impos- 
dbihVof her ever winning love,— and the consequent in- 
creased intensity of her affection for her father and brother, 
who loved her notwithstanding. That the child herself could 
not have defined these sensations is true ; but that they had 
existence, even before she was nine years old, and that they 
influenced many years of her after-life, causing error and 
suffering, and rendering Mrs. Hamilton's task one of pain 
and difficulty, before these mistaken influences could be era- 
dicated, is equally so. The power over earljr years is so 
immense, its responsibility so extensive, that its neglect or 
abuse may indeed make the earnest thinker tremble ; less^ 
perhaps, for the actual amount of general evil, for that cir- 
cumstances in after-life are sometimes graciously permitted 
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to avert, but for individual suffering and indiiddual joy- 

especially is this the case in the tekining of girls. Moie en- 
during in their very fragiUty than boy^ey may be compared 
to those precious metals which fire and water and pressure 
have no power to break, but simply to draw out to a thinner 
and thinner thread, dwindling more and more, but to its 
last spider-woven fineness capable of tenuity and vitalily. 
While boys, like men, are often crushed at once — ^tbe 
fi^une of tiie one and the spirit of the other equaQy unaUe 
to endure. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DOMESTIO DISOOBB AND ITS END. 



The displeasure of her husband, his reproaches for lier 
conduct to Ellen, by causing some decree of annoyance 
increased Mrs. Fortescue's feelings of dislike towards the 
object who had caused it, and this was soon afterwards 
heightened by self-reproach. 

A malignant fever broke out in the British settlement 
where Colonel Fortescue was stationed, his wife and children 
were with him, and, dreadfully alarmed, Eleanor determined 
to remove with her children to some less unhealthy spot. 
The Colonel willingly consented ; but before the hasty pre- 
parations were concluded, Ellen sickened. Alarm for 
Edward, however, so engrossed the mother, that she 
appeared incapable of any other thought. In vain Colonel 
Fortescue urged that his son would be safe with the friends 
who, had promised to take charge of him, and who were on 
the point of leaving the city. That there were none on 
whom he could depend so to tend the little sufferer as not i 
to require a guiding hand, and she knew how impossible ■ 
it was for him to be with his child as his heart prompted. 
He urged, entreated, commanded in vain; Mrs. Fortescue 
was inexorable. She declared that the idea of her son being 
away from her at such a time would drive her mad ; and as 
for duty, one child demanded her care as much as another. 
That her husband might not care about thus exposing hereto 
infection, but she re^y thought, for Edward's sake^ it was 
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her duty to take care of herself. It mi^ht be nothing to the 
Colonel or Ellen whether she lived or died, but to £<^ard it 
was a great deal; and so as she must choose between them, she 
would go with him who loved her best, and who would be 
miserable without her. The haughty angry tone with which 
£^e spoke, the unjust taunt, roused every indignant feeling, 
and Colonel Fortescue said more in that moment of irritation 
than he could have believed possible. But it only awakened 
the cold sustaining pride which Eleanor always called to her 
aid when conscience smote her, and she departed with her 
son, hardening eveiy better feeling and rousing anger against 
her husband and child to conquer me sufiTering of seS-reproach. 
But when many miles from the city of death, and there wera 
no fears for Edward, anxiety and wretchedness so assailed her 
that pride itself gave way. To communicate with the infected 
city was difficult; and very unfrequent, and again and again 
^d she wish that she had remained. 

During the continuance of Ellen's illness, her father's 
anguish was indeed^ terrible. Every leisure moment he spent 
by her side, moistening her parched lips, bathing her burning 
forehead, and listening to the plaintive accents of delirium 
with an acuteness of suffering, that injured his own health 
more than he had the least idea of The attendants were 
really both kind and skilful, but the Colonel fancied, when 
he wa3 not with her, she was neglected and in still greater 
suffering; and the struggle between his duties and his child 
was almost more than he could bear. He had never been a 
religious man — ^never known what it was to pray, except in 
the public services of his regiment ; but now prayer, earnest, 
heartfelt, poured from him, and the thankfulness to God, 
which so overpowered him, when she was pronounced out of 
danger, as to compel him to weep like a child, planted a 
sense of a Father's infinite love and infinite compassion within 
him, which was his sole sustainer the short remainder of his 
life. 

Eleanor^s letters, few as they were, had in some degree 
softened his anger towards her; but as he beheld the ravages 
rf disease on his poor child's face and form, rendering her 
still less attractive than she had been, and perceived that 
bodily weakness had extended to her mind, and often and 
oEben forced tears from her eyes and momentary complainings, 
he trembled lest Eleanor should find still more to dislike and 
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reprove ; and often lus heart bled as Ellen would ask, wilik' 
tears, for her dear mamma, adding, plaintiyely, — ''Mamma 
never kisses me nor loves me as she does Edward ; but I like 
to be near her, and look at her dear beautiful face, and wish 
I was good and pretty enough for her to love me. Why 
does she never come to me? — and why may I not go to 
herr 

And what could the Colonel reply, except that her mother 
feared Edward would take the infection, and therefore £d[ie 
was obliged to go with him to some place of safety. And 
his child was satisfied, repeating so fondly her delight that 
her dear, dear Edward had been saved from being as ill as 
she was, that her father clasped her closer and closer to his 
heart, feeling the intrinsic beauty of a diM)osition that, instead 
of repining that she was left alone to su£(er, could rejoice that 
her brother had been spared. 

Colonel Fortescue obtained a few week's leave, that he^ 
might take his child to the sea-side as recommended, ere she 
joined her mother. And alone with him, gradually regaining 
a moderate degree of strength, Ellen was very happy ; 'but 
such bright intervals were indeed few and far between. 
There was no change in her mother s conduct towards her, 
when reunited. Her heart had, indeed, risen to her lips as 
she again beheld the child so nearly lost; and had she 
followed impulse, she would have clasped her in her arms 
and wept over her, but that would have seemed tacitly to ac* 
knowledge that she had been wrqng, and had suffered from 
it ; and so she -refrained, causing suffering to herself, anguish 
to her child, and pain to her husband, all from that Ml demon 
pride. She only chose to remember that it was Ellen wha 
nad been the cause of her husband's anger — ^Ellcn, the con- 
stant subject of contention between them — ^Ellen, alwa^ 
causing the pang of self-reproach : and so how was it possible 
that she could love her. 

About a year after Ellen's dangerous illness, when she was 
nearly ten, and Edward just eleven. Colonel Fortescue was 
ordered to take the command of some troops to be stationed 
at a fort, whose vicinity to some hostile natives rendered it 
rather a post of danger. The wives and children of the 
officers were permitted to accompany them, if they wished 
it, and, except in the Colonel's own family, there had been 
no hesitation in their choice. The Colonel was strangely and 
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pamfolly depressed as with some vagne dread, mi all his 
affection for nis wife had returned with such force as to make 
him shrink in unusual suffering from the idea of leaving her ; 
and conquering reluctance, for he felt as if she would not 
accede, he implored her to accompany him, confessing he 
felt ill and unhappy, and shrank from a separation. His 
wife looked at him with astonishment; he had never asked 
nor thought of such a thin^ before, she said, in their many 
brief parangs, and she reaUy could not understand him. 
The place was decidedly unhealthy, and Edward must not be 
exposed to its malaria ; besides which, she had promised him 
to go to a juvenile ball, which was given by an English 
isamy of rank in a fortnight's time, and she could not pos- 
ably disappoint him ; and why her husband should wish for 
lier in such a place she could not imagine, but she knew she 
should die of terror before she had been there a week. Not 
a word did the Colonel utter in reply, but he felt as if an 
ice-bolt had struck his heart and frozen it at once. He fixed 
his eyes upon her, with a strange, sad, reproaching look, 
which haunted her till her death, and turning from her, 
sought the room where Ellen was preparing her lessons fox 
the joyful hour when he could attend to her. As she sprung 
towards him with a cry of glee, he clasped her to his bosom 
without the power of uttering a sound, save a groan so deep 
and hollow, the child's unusual glee was checked, and she 
clung to him in terror; and when he could teU her that he 
was about to leave her, and for an indefinite time, her pas- 
sionate grief seemed almost to comfort him-, by its strong 
evidence of her childish love. 

"Let me go with you, papa, dear papa! oh! I will be 
so ffood — ^I will not give you any trouble, indeed, indeed I 
will not. Pray, pray, take me with you, dear, dear papa !" 
And she lookea in his face so beseechingly, that the 
Colonel had no strength to resist, and fondly kissing her, he 

Promised that if Mrs. Cameron would permit her to join 
er little family, she should go with him ; and to Ellen's in- 
tense thankfulness, the permission was willingly accorded. 

Mrs. Fortescue had indeed replied, when her husband 
briefly imparted his intention, that he certainly must intend 
Ellen to be ill again, by exposing her to such an unhealthy 
climate; and that if she were, he must not be angry if 
she refused to go and nurse her, as it would be all his 
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weak indulgence^ and no fault of hers. The Colonel made 
no answer, and irritated beyond measure at his manner, 
Eleanor parted from her husband in coldness and in pride. 

The fortnight passed^ and Mrs. Fortescue felt as if her 
own youth were indeed renewed^ the longings for uniyersal 
admiration again her own ; but now it was only for her son, 
and her triumph was complete ; many and loyely were the 
youthful bein^ called together on that festive nighty seeming 
as if England had conQenJtrated hejr fairest and purest o£ 
spring in that far distant land ; but Edward and his still 
lovely mother outshone them alL That she was herself 
admired as much, if not more, than she had ever been in her 
palmy days of triumph, Eleanor scarcely knew; her every 
Iseling was centred in her boy, and consequently the super- 
cilious haughtiness which had so often marred her beauty in 
former days was entirely laid aside, and maternal pride and 
pleasure gratified to the utmost, added a new chann to her 
every movement and every word. She heard the universal 
burst Of admiration which greeted her, 83 to obUge Edward 
she went through a quadrille with hun, and never in her 
whole career had she relt so triumphant, so proud, so joyous. 
During the past fortnight she had often been tormentea by 
self-reproach, and her husband's look had disagreeably 
taunted her ; but this night not a fleeting thought of either 
the Colonel or Ellen entered her mind, and her pleasure was 
complete. 

Tired with dancing, and rather oppressed with the heai^ 
Eleanor quitted the crowded ball-room, and stood for a few 
minutes quite alone in a solitary part of the verandah, which 
covered with lovely flowers, ran round the house. The musie 
in the ball-room sounded in the distance as if borne by the 
night breeze in softened harmony over the distant hills. The 
moon was at the full, and lit up nearly the whole garden with 
the refulgence of a milder day. At tiiat moment a cold chill 
crept over the heart and frame of Eleanor, causing her breath 
to come thick and gaspingly. Why she knew not, for there , 
was nothing visible to cause it, save that, in one part of the 
garden, a cluster of dark shrubs, only partly illumined by 
the rays of the moon, seemed suddenly to have assumed the 
shape of a fimeral bier, covered with a military pall. At the 
same moment the music in the ball-room seemed changed 
to the low wailing plaint and muffled drums, the military 
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liomage to some mighty dead. And if it were indeed bui 
excited £Euicy, it had a strange effect, for Eleanor fainted on 
tbe marble floor. 

That same afternoon Colonel Fortescue^ with some picked 
tm, had set off to discover the track of some marauding 
oatiyes, who for some days had been observed hovering about 
the neighbourhood. Military ardour carried him farther than 
he intended, and it was nearly night, when entering a narrow 
defile, a large body of the enemy burst upon them, and a 
derocarate contest ensued. The defile was so hemmed in 
irith rock and mountain, that though not very distant from 
file forty the noise of the engagement had not been distin- 
guished. Ca^tam Cameron was quietly sitting with his wife 
and elder cmldren, awaiting without any forebodings the 
letum of the Colonel Though it was late, Ellen's fears had 
been so visible, that Mrs. Cameron could not send her to 
bed; the child seemed so restiess and uneasy, that the 
Captain had tried to laugh her out of her cowardice, as 
he called it, declaring that her father would disown her if 
she could not be more brave. Hasty footsteps were at 
length heard approaching, and Ellen started from her seat 
and sprung forwards, as the door opened ; but it was not th& 
Colonel, only a sergeant who had accompanied him, and 
whose face caused Captain Cameron to exclaim, in alarm, 
" How, now. Sergeant Allen, returned, and alone ; what ha» 
chanced ? '' 

" The worst those brown devils could have done ! " waa 
tiie energetic reply. " We've beaten them, and we will beat 
them again, the villains ! but that will not bring him back,— 
Captain — Captain — ^the Colonel's down ! " 

The Captam started from his chair, but before he could 
frame another word, Ellen had caught hold of the old man's 
arm, and wildly exclaimed, ''Do you mean, — do you mean^ 
—pray tell me. Sergeant Allen ! — Have the natives met 
pwa's troop, and have they fought? — ^and is he hurt — ^is he 
HUed ? " The man could not answer her — ^for her look and 
tone, he afterwards declared to his comrades, went through 
his heart, just for all the world like a sabre-cut ; and for l£d 
moment neither Captain nor Mrs. Cameron could address hen 
The shock seemed to have banished voice from all, save from 
tiie poor child principally concerned. 
*' Stay with me, my dear Ellen 1 " Mrs. Cameron at length 
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said^ adyancing to her, as she still stood clinging to the aerr 
geant's arm ; '' the Captain will go and meet your &thery and 
if ^ he be wounded, we will nuise him together, dearest ! Stay 
with me." 

" No, no, no ! " was the agonized reply ; " let me go to 
him, he may die before they bring him here, and I ahall 
never feel his kiss nor hear him bless me again. He told me 
he should fall in battle — oh ! Mrs. Cameron, pray let me go 
to him!" 

And they who knew all which that father was to his poor 
Ellen, could not resist that appeal The sergeant said the 
Colonel was not dead, but so mortally wounded the^ feared 
to move him. It was a fearful scene. Death in its most 
horrid form was all around her ; her little feet were literally 
deluged in blood, and she frequently stumbled over the dusky 
forms and mangled and severed limbs that lay on the grass, 
but neither sob nor cry escaped her till she beheld her 
father. His men had removed him from the immediate scene 
of slaughter, and tried to form a rough pallet of military 
cloaks, but the ghastly countenance, which the moon's light 
rendered still more fixed and pallid, the rigidity of his limos, 
all seemed to denote they had indeed arrived too late, and that 
terrible stillness was broken by the convulsed and pa^onate 
sobs of the poor child, who flinging herself beside him, be- 
sought him only to open his eyes, to look on her once more, 
to call her his darling, and kiss her once, only once again ; 
and it seemed as if her voice had indeed power for the moment 
to recall the fluttering soul. The heavy eyes did unclose, the 
clenched hand relaxed to try and clasp his child, and he mur- 
mured feebly — 

" How came you here, my poor darling Ellen ? are friends 
here ? — is that Cameron's voice ? " The Captain knelt downt 
by him and convulsively pressed his hand, but he could not 
speak. 

" God bless you, Cameron ! Take my poor child to her 
mother — implore her — to — and it is to-night, this very 
night — she and my boy are happy — and I — and my poor 
Euen — " A fearful convulsion choked his voice, but after a 
little while he tried to speak again — 

" My poor child, I have prepared you for this ; but I know 
you must grieve for me. Take my blessing to your brother,, 
tell him to protect— love your mother, darling ! she must 
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bye von at last — ^a ring — my left hand — ^take it to hep — oh I 
how nave I loved her — God have mercy on her — on my poor 
children ! " He tried to press his lips again on Ellen's cheek 
and brow^ but the effort was vain, and at that very moment 
Mrs. Fortescue had stood transfixed by some unknown terror 
—her husband ceased to breathe. 

It was long before Ellen rallied from that terrible scene. 
Even when the fever which followed subsided, and she had 
been taken, apparently perfectly restored to health, onco 
more to her mother and brother, its recollection so haunted- 
her, that her many lonely hours became fraught with intense 
suffering. Her imagination, already only too morbid, dwelt 
again and again upon the minutest particular of that field of 
horror ; not only her father, but the objects which, when her 
whole heart was wrapped in him, she seemed not jeven to 
have seen. The ghastly heaps of dead, the severed limbs, the 
mangled trunks, the gleaming faces all fiixed in the distorted 
expressions with which they died — ^the very hollow groans 
and louder cry of pain which, as she passed throu^ the 
field, had fallen on her ear unheeded, returned to the poor 
child's too early awakened fancy so vividly, that often and 
often it was only a powerful though almost unconscious effort 
tiiat prevented the scream of fear. Her father's last words 
were never forgotten ; she would not only continue to love 
her mother because he had desired her to do so, but because 
he had so loved her, and on her first return home this seemed 
easier than ever to accomplisL Mrs. Fortescue, tortured by 
remorse and ^ef, had somewhat softened towards the chila 
who had received the last breath of her husband, and could 
Ellen have overcome the reserve and fear which so many 
years of estrangement had engendered, and given vent to- 
» the warmth of her nature, Mrs. Fortescue might have 
learned to know, and knowing, to love her — ^but it was then 
too late. 

So torturing were Mrs. Fortescue's feelings when she re- 
called the last request of her husband, and her cruel and 
Iiaughty refusal ; when that which had seemed so important, 
a juvenile ball— -because not to go would disappoint Edward 
^became associated with his fearfal death, and sunk into 
worse than nothing, — she had parted with him in anger, and 
it proved for ever; that even as England had become odious 
toner, twelve years before^ so did India now; and shesud- 
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denly resolved to quit it, and return to the relatiyes she had 
neglected so long, but towards whom she now yeam^ more 
than ever. She thought and believed such a complete change 
would and must bring peace. Alas! what chaiige wiU. re* 
move the torture of remorse. 

Though incapable of real love, from her studied hearUeBS-^ 
ness, it waa impossible for her to have lived twelve years- 
with one so indulgent and fond as Colonel Fortescue, with- 
out realising some degree of affection, and his unexpected 
and awful death roused every previou^y dormant feeling so 
powerfully, that she was astonished at herself, and in her 
misery believed that the feeling had only come to add to her 
burden — ^for what was the use of loving now ; and deter* 
mined to rouse herself, she made every preparation for im- 
mediate departure, but she was painfully arrested. The 
selfish mother had fled from the couch of her suffering child, 
and now a variation of the same complaint laid her on a bed 
of pain. It was a desperate struggle between life and death ; 
but she rallied, and insisted on taBng her passage for England 
some weeks before her medical attendant thought it ad- 
visable. The constant struggle between the whisperings of 
good and the dominion of evil, which her whole life had 
been, had unconsciously undermined a constitution naturally 
good; and when to this was added a malignant disease^ 
Siough brief in itself, the seeds of a mortal complaint were 
planted, which, ere the long voyage was concluded, had ob- 
tained fatal and irremediable ascendency, and occasioned 
those sufferings and death which in our first chapters we 
described. 

To Edward, though the death of his father had caused 
hun much childish grief, still more perhaps from sympathy 
with the deep suffering of his mother, than a perlEect con- 
sciousness of his own heavy loss, the manner m which he 
died was to him a source of actual pride. He had always 
loved the histories of heroes, military and naval, and gloried 
in the idea that his father had been one of them, and cued aa 
ihey did, bravely fighting against superior numbers, and in 
the moment of a glorious victory. He had never seen death, 
and imagined not all the attendant horrors of such a one ; 
and how that Ellen could never even hear the word without 
shuddering, he could not understand, nor why she should 
always so painfully shrink from the remotest reference to 
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liliat night, whicli is only associated in his mind with emo- 
tions of pleasure. In the tedious yo3rage of nearly six months 
(Yor five and twenly years ago the voyage from India to 
fiigland was not wnat it is now), the character of Edward 
fihone forth in such noble colouring as almost to excuse his 
mother's idolatry and win for him the regard of passengers 
mi. crew. Captain Cameron had impressed on his mind mat 
he now stood m his father's place to his mother and sister ; 
and as the idea of protecting is always a strong incentive to 
manliness in a boy, however youthful, Edward well redeemed 
tiie charge, so devoting himself not only to his mother, but 
to E31en, that her affection for him redoubled, as did her mis- 
taken idea of his vast superiority. 

His taste had always pointed to the naval in preference to 
the military profession, and the voyage confirmed it.^ Before 
he had been a month on board he had become practically an 
expert sailor — ^had learned all the technical names of the 
various parts of a ship, and evinced the most eager desire 
for the acquirement of navigation. Nor did he fail in the 
tnie sailor spirit, when almost within sight of England, a 
tremendous storm arose, reducing the vessel almost to a 
wreck, carrying her far from her destined moorings, and 
•compelling her, after ten days' doubt whether or not she 
would reach land in safety, to anchor in Milford Haven, 
there to repair her injuries, ere she could be again seaworthy. 

The passengers here left her, and Mrs. Fortescue, whose 
iUness the terrors of the storm had most alarmingly increased, 
was conveyed to Pembroke in an almost exhausted state ; 
but once on land she rallied, resolved on instantly proceeding 
to Swansea, then cross to Devonshire, and travel direct to 
Oakwood, where she had no doubt her sister was. But her 
temper was destined to be tried still more. The servant who 
had accompanied her from India, an Englishwoman, tired 
out with the fretful impatience of Mrs. Fortescue during the 
voyage, and disappointed that she did not at once proceed to 
London, demanded her instant discharge, as she could not stay 
any longer from her friends. The visible illness of her mistress 
might hjEive spared this unfeeling act, but Eleanor had never 
jshown feeling or kindness to her inferiors, and therefore, 
perhaps, had no right to expect them. Her suppressed anger, 
-and annoyance so increased physical suffering, that had it not 
been for her children she must have sunk at once ; but for 
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their sakes she straggled with that deadly exhaustion, and 
set off the very next morning without any attendant, tor 
Swansea. They were not above thirty miles from this town 
when, de^ite her every effort, Mrs. Fortescue became too ill 
to proceed There was no appearance of a town or village, 
but the owners of a half-way house, pitying the desolate 
condition of the travellers, directed the postboy to tiie village 
of Uangwillan ; which, though out of the direct road, and 
four or nve miles distant, was yet the nearest place of shelter. 
And never in her whole life bad Mrs. Fortescue experienced 
43uch a blessed sensation of phjrsical relief as when the be- 
nevolent exertions of Mr. Mervyn had installed her in Widow 
Morgan's humble dwelling, and by means of soothing me- 
dicine and deep repose in some degree relieved the torture of 
a burning bram and aching frame. Still she hoped to ndly, 
and obtam sufficient strength to proceed, and bitter was the 
anguish when the hope was compelled to be relmquished. — 
With all that followed our readers are already acquainted, 
And we will, therefore, at once seek the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Hamilton's own family, whose "Traits of Character" will, 
we hope, illustrate otner and happier home influences than 
^ose of indiscreet indulgence and culpable neglect 



CHAPTER VII. 

YOUTHFUL COLLOQUY. — ^INTEODUCING CHARAOIEB. 

The curtains were drawn close, the large lamp was on 
the table, and a cheerful fire blazing in the grate ; for though 
vonly September, the room was sufficiently large, and the 
evenings sufficiently chill, for a fire to add greatly to its 
aspect of true Endish comfort. There were many admirable 

Sictures suspended on the walls, and well-filled bookcases, 
esks, and maps, stands of beautiful flowers, and some in- 
genious toys, all seeming to proclaim the apartment as the 
especial possession of the young party who were this evening 
busily engaged at the large round table which occupied the 
centre of the room. They were only four in number, but 
what with a large desk piled with books and some most 
farming-sized dictionaries which occupied the elder of the 
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two lads, the embroidery frame of the elder girl, the dissected 
map before her sister, and two or three books scattered 
lopd the younger boy, the table seemed so well filled, that 
Ifiss Harcourt had quietly ensconsed herself in her own 
private little comer, sufficiently near to take an interest, and 
i»metimes join in the conversation of her youthful charfi^e; 
but so apart as to be no restraint upon them, and to enable 
her to pursue her own occupations of either reading, writing, 
or working uninterruptedly. Could poor Mrs. Fortescue 
have glanced on the happy group, she certainly might have 
told her sister, with some snow of justice, that there was such 
an equal distribution of interesting and animated expression 
(which is the ^eat beauty of youth), that she could not have 
blown the trial of having such a neavy, dull, unhappy child 
as Ellen. Mrs. Hamilton, indeed, we rather think would not 
We considered such a irial, except as it proved ill health, 
and physical pain in the Uttle sufierer ; and, perhaps, her in- 
creased care and tenderness (for such with her would have 
been the consequence of the same cause which had created her 
sister's neglect; might have removed both the depression of 
<X)nstant but impalpable illness, and the egression of heavi- 
ness and gloom. Certain it is, her own Herbert had, with 
regard to delicate health, given her more real and constant 
anxiety than Eleanor. had ever allowed herself to experience 
wilh Ellen ; but there was nothing in the boy's peculiarly 
interesting countenance to denote the physical suffering he 
very often endured. Care and love had so surrounded his 

EEil^ with blessing, that he was often heard to declare that 
e never even wished to be as strong as his brother, or to 
share his active pleasures, he had so many others equally de- 
lightfuL Whether it was his physical temperament, inducing 
a habit of reflection and studious thought much beyond 
his years, or whether the unusually gifted mind worked on 
the frame, or the one combined to form the other, it would be 
as impossible to decide with regard to him as with hundreds 
of others like him ; but he certainly seemed, not only to his 
parents, but to their whole household, and to every one who 
casually associated with him, to have more in him of heaven 
Ihan earth ; as if, indeed, he were only lent, not ^ven. And 
often and often his mother's heart ached with its very in- 
tensity of love, causing the unspoken dread — ^how might she 
hope to retain one so faultless, and yet so full of every humau 
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sympathy and love I The delicate complexioiiy beantifbl 
<;oloar of his cheeks and lips, and large, soft, veiy dark blue 
eve, with its long black lash, hi^h arched brow, shaded bv 
:glossy chestnut hair, were all so bt up with the rays of mina^ 
that though his face returned again and again to the fancy of 
those who had only once beheld it, they could scarcely have 
recalled a single feature, feeling only md almost angi^ ex* 
pression of the whole. 

His brother, as full of mirth and mischief, and as nom 
and laughter-loving as Herbert was quiet and thoag^tfa( 
made his way at once, winning r^^ard by storm and retaining 
it by his frank and generous qualitiei^ which made him a 
favourite with young and old. Even in his hours of study, 
there was not the least evidence of reflection or sobemeas. 
As a child he had had much to contend with, in the way of 
passion, pride, and self-will; but his home influence nad 
Seen such a judicious blending of indulgence and firmness on 
the part of both his parents, such a persevering incuIcatioiL 
of a strong sense of duty, religious and morsd, -uiat at fifteen 
his difficulties had been all nearly overcome ; and except when 
occasional acts of thoughtlessness and hasty impulse lured 
him into error and its painful consequences, ne was as happy 
■and as good a lad as even his anxious mother could desire. 

The elder of his two sisters resembled him in the bright, 
•dark, flashing eye, the straight intellectual brow, the rich Surk 
brown hair, and well-formed mouth ; but the expression was 
■80 difiierent at present, that it was often difficult to trace the 
likeness that actually existed. Haughtiness, and but too often 
ill-temper, threw a shade over a countenance, which when 
happy and animated was not only attractive, tiien, but gave 
fair promise of great beauty in after years. The di^positioiL 
•of Caroline Hamilton was in fact naturally so similar to that 
of her aunt Mrs. Fortescue, that Mrs. Hamilton's task with 
her was not only more difficult and painful in the present, 
than with any of the others, but her dread of the future, at 
times so overpowering that it required all her husband's 
influence to calm her, by reposing trust in Him, who had 
promised to answer all who called upon Him, and would bless 
that mother's toils which were based on, and looked up alone 
to His influence on her child, and guidatnce for herself. 

The blue-eyed, fair-haired, graceful, little EmmeUne, not 
only the youngest of the family, but, jfrom her slight figure 
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deEeate small features, and childish manner, appearing even 
mndi younger than she was, was indeed a source of joy and 
loTe to all, seeming as if sorrow, except for others, could not 
aimroach her. She had indeed much that required a care- 
folly guiding hand, in a yielding weakness of oisposition, in- 
dolent habit in learning, an unrestrained fancy, ana its general 
accompaniment, oyer-sensitiyeness of feeling, but so easily 
goidcd by affection, and with a disposition so sweet and gentle, 
that a word from her mother was always enough. Mrs. 
Hamilton had little fears for her, except indeed as for the vast 
capability of individual suffering which such a disposition en- 
goidered, in those trials which it was scarcely possible she 
might hope to pass through life without. There was only one 
aafeguara, one unfailing comfort, for a character like hers, 
and that was a deep ever-present sense of religion, which un- 
tiringly, and yet more by example than by precept, her parents 
endeavoured to instil. Greatly, indeed, would both Mr. and 
Mia. Hamilton have been astonished, had thev been told that 
the little girl Ellen Fortescue, who to both was such an 
eni^a, and who was seemingly in all things so utterly unlike 
their Emmeline, was in natural disposition exactly the same; 
and that the vast difference in present future character 
simply arose from the fact, that the early influences of the 
one were sorrow and neglect, and of the other, happiness and 
love. 

''I wonder whether mamma and papa will really come 
home to-nidit," observed Caroline, after several minutes of 
nnbroken ^nce, aU seemingly so engrossed in their several 
occupations as to have no inclination to speak. ''And if 
they do, I wish we could know the exact time, I do so hate 
expecting and being disappointed." 

" Then neither wonder nor expect, my sage sister," replied 
Percy, without, however, raising his head or interrupting his 
wiife]^; "and I will give you two capital reasons for my 
advice. Firstly, wonder is the offspring of ignorance, and 
has two opposite effects on my sex and on yours. With us it is 
closely connected with philosophy, for we are told in 'wonder 
all i>mlosophy begins, in wonder it ends, and adoration fills up 
Ihe interspace ;' but with you, poor weak creatures, the only 
effect it produces is increased curiosity, of which you have 
naturally a more than adequate supply. Secondly, if yon 
begin to wonder and expect, and speculate as to the ayes and 
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noes of a contingency to-night, vou will not cease talking till 
mamma really does appear ; and then good-bjre to my theme^ 
for to write while your tongue is runmng is impossibla S» 
pray take my advice, on consideration that yon have had as- 
good a sermon from me as my reverend brother Herbert can 
ever hope to give." ^ - 

" I do not think mamma and papa will be quite satisfied 
if he do not give us a much better one, even the first time 
he attempts it/' rejoined Emmeline, with a very arch look 
at her brother. 

'' What, you against me, Miss Emmy ! and beginning to 
talk too. xou forget what an important personage I am, 
during papa's absence especially ; and that as such I am not 
to be insulted with impunity. So here goes — as a fi^ 
exercise for your patience !" and he mingled all the fixed and 
unfixed parts of ner map in most bewflderiuK conf osion, re- 
gardless of her laughing entreaty to let them a^ne.^ 

"You have tried a very bad way to keep me quiet, Percy," 
continued Caroline ; " you must either explain why wonder 
may not equally have the same good effect on us as on you, 
or retract your words entirely. You know you would not 
have expressed such a contemptuous opinion, if mamma had 
been present." 

" My mother is such a very superior person, that when 
she is present her superiority extends over her whole sex, 
Caroline ; even you are safe, because, as her child it is to be 
hoped that one of these days you may be something like 
her: exactly I do not expect — ^two such women as my 
mother cannot exist." 

" As if your opinion were of such importance, Percy,** re- 
plied Caroline, hauffhtily ; " it really is of very little con- 
sequence to me whether you think me like mamma or not." 

"It is to me, though," rejoined Emmeline, earnestly; "I 
would rather be like mamma than like anybody else, and I 
should like Percy to think I was, because then ne would love 
me still more." 

"Bravo, my little Em. I spoken almost as well as I could 
myself ; and, as a reward, as soon as this most anno3ring piece 
of erudition is accomplished, I will help you with your map. 
Why, vou silly little thing, you have put Kamschatka as the- 
terra firma oi South America ; no doubt that ice and snow 
would be very welcome there, but how the Americans would 
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stare to see the fdr-clad Eamschatkans such neiir neighhouis. 
That's it ; go on, puzzle away till I can help you. And you, 
Miss Caroline, retain your contempt of my opinion, and may 
you never repent it." 

^ " I thought you told me not to talk, Percy," replied his 
rister; ''and I should like to know who is tallang ^e most 
▼ou or I ? Tou will not finish what you are doing before the 
bell rings for prayers, if you go on in this way." 

"That proves how little you know the extent of my 
powers. I have only to make a clean copy of these learned 
reflections. Why, in the name of all the ^ods, were there 
such provokingly clever people as Seneca, Cicero, Pliny, and 
a host of others? or if they must be wise, why did they not 
bum all the written wisdom, instead of leaving it as means of 
torture in the hands of learned pedagogues, yclept school- 
masters, and as a curse on those poor unfortunates whose 
noddles are not wise enough to contain it ?" 

"I should be very sorry if all the ancient authors were 
thus annihilated," observed Herbert, looking up from his 
book, with a bright smile. "I should lose a great deal of 
enjo3rment even now, and still more by and by, when I 
know more." 

" Ay, but my dear fellow, your head is not quite so like a 
sieve as mine. Yours receives, contains, digests, and sends 
forth the matter improved by your own ideas; but as for 
mine, the matter undoubtedly enters, but runs out again, and 
only leaves behind that which is too large and gross to pass 
tiirough. No, no, Bertie, your head and mine are not related 
even m the twentieth degree of consanguinity, however nearly 
connected their masters may be. Hush ! not a word, I have 
only one line more ; what a wise man that was to be sure 
who said, * Otiosum esse quam nihil agere'-r-better to be idle 
than doing nothing. Don't shake your head and laugh, 
Enuny. VaJe! never did I say good-bye so willindy. 
Huirah ! mamma and papa may come home when they Uke 
now. Cast your eye over it, Herbert ; just tell me if it looks 
correct, and then vale books — ^vale pens — vale desk for to- 
lught 1" He placed his writing on his brother's open book, 
threw his dictionary and grammar high in air, and dexter- 
ously caught them as they fell, piled up his books, closed his 
desk, and then, wilii a comical sigh of relief, flung himself 
foil length on a sofa. 
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" Now that you liave finished your task, Percy, ^haps^ 
you will have the kindness to inform us wh^ at this.time^ 
of the evening you have been writing Latin?" inquired 
Caroline. 

" And open my wound afresh ! However, it is quite ri^t 
that Miss Harcourt should know that, if I am ill nromoYer- ' 
study to-morrow, it is her doing." 

" Mine !" answered Miss Harcourt, laughing ;^ " pngr 
explain yourself, young man, for I am so perfectly innocent 
as not even to understand you." 

''Did you not this morning give me a message to laij 
Helen Grahame ?" 

''I did, you passed her house on your way to Mr. 
Howard's." 

" Well, then, if you had not given me the message, much 
as I felt disinclined to pore over musty books and foolacap- 

Eaper, from the extreme loveliness of the morning, I should 
ave nerved myself to go straight on to the Rectory. Lady 
Helen was not visible, so I tarried, believing your message- 
of vital importance, and Annie came to me — ^by the by^ 
what a little woman that child is; Emmeline, you m^ 
a baby to her. I wonder she condescends to associate with 
you." 

" I do not think she is at all fond of me — Caroline is her* 
friend," replied Emmeline; "but what can Annie have to- 
do with your Latin ?" 

" A great deal — ^for she talked and we walked, and^ timo 
walked too, and by the time I had seen Lady Helen, it waa* 
two hours later than I ought to have been with Mr. Howard. 
On I went, feeling not ps^icularly comfortable ; but though, 
it is clear logic that if Miss Harcourt had not sent me to> 
Lady Helen's I should not have been led into temptation, I 
was ma^animous enough not to mention her, but to lay tiie^ ' 
whole mame of my non-appearance on mv own disinclinatioa 
for any study but that oi nature. Mr. Howard looked grave 
and sorrowful — I wish to heaven he was more like any other ■ 
schoolmaster ; that look and tone of his are worse tliim any 
rod ! — ^and to redeem my lost time in the morning I was 
desired to write a Latin theme on a letter of Pliny's this 
evening. And now that I have satisfied all your inquiriei^ 
please satisfy miuQ, I^ there any chwce of msonma's coQung^ 
W^ tQ-night r • 
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Every probabiKty," replied Miss Harcourt. "It only 
idepends on your cousin, who is so very delicate, that, if she 
«were too fatigued, Mr. Hamilton would remain at Exeter to- 
'Jiight, and proceed here early to-morrow." 

" Well, my little cousin, tiiough I have not the pleasure of 
knowing you, I hope you will be so kind as to let mamma 
^me on to-night, for we have been too long without her, and 
I long to resign to papa his robes of oflSce, for they sit 
mightily like borrowed j^umes upon me. Mamma writes of 
Hlen and Edward — I wonder what they are like ! Come, 
Tiny, paint them for me — ^your fertile fancy generally fills up 
Hie shadow of a name." 

"I cannot, Percy, for I am afraid my pictures would not 
be agreeable." 

"Jfot agreeable!" repeated Percy and Miss Harcourt 
to^er. ^* Why not r 

£mmeline hesitated, then answered ingenuously, "We are 
-» very, very happy together, that I do not feel quite sure 
that I am glad my cousins are going to live with us.' 

" What ! are you afraid I snail love Ellen more than you, 
Emmy?" exclaimed her brother, starting up and sitting on 
ber cnair ; ''do not be alarmed. Tiny ; no cousin shall take 
jonr plac^" 

"Indeed, I am not afraid of that, Percy, dear;" she re- 
plied, lookmg so fondly in his face, that he ^ave her a hearty 
osg. " I cannot tell whjr I should feel half sorry that they 
:«re coming, but I am quite sure I will do all I can to make 
Aem happy." 

''Yon could not do otherwise if you were to try, Tiny. 
Gtnne^ Caroline, what say you ? We have all been thinking 
;aboat them, so we may as well give each other the benefit of 
•our tlumghts." 

"Suppose I do not feel inclined to do so ?" 

*' W%, we must aU believe you are ashamed of them,** 
lepUed Percy, quickly, " and if you are, I know who has made 
jrott 80. I would lay any wager, the whole time you have been 
with Lady Helen Grahame, since mamma has been away, 
:8he has been talking of nothing else — ^look, look, she is 
blnshinff— I am right.^' 

** Ana if she did," replied Caroline, very much provoked, 
*^8he said nothing that I am ashamed of repeating. She 
Iknew my aunt before she went to India, and I am sure if her 
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cannot fancy anything so ntterly impossible,'* 
Caroline, ^'so you may spare the supposition, 

10 use, Bertie; you must bring the antipodes 

Fore you and Caroline will tliink dike/' interposed 

dving with regret the expression of pain on his 

3, and always ready to guard him either from 

mental suflFering, feeling instinctively that, from 

mind and vivid sense of duty, he was liable 

r, firom many causes which other natures would 

tceii, 

)urt did not join in the conversation. It had 

Mrs. Hamilton's wish that in their intercourse 

>ther, her children should be as unrestrained as if 

been alone. Had Caroline's sentiments received 

lent, she would have interfered ; but the raillery 

id the earnestness of Herbert, she knew were 

to produce an effect than an3rthing like a rebuke 

f, which would only have caused restraint before 

It was througn this perfect unrestraint that 

Iton had become so thoroughly acquainted with 

characters of her children. That Caroline's sen- 

her often real pain was true, but it was far 

[know them, and endeavour to correct and remove 

education to bear upon the faults they re- 

to find them concealed from her by the constant 

of reproof. 

)ve Heitert's unusual seriousness, Percy continued, 

rcourt, what are your thoughts on this momen- 

? It is no use asking Herbert's, we all know 

mt his telling us; but you are almost the principally 

of the present party, for Ellen will bring you thle 

another pupiL" 

not regret it, Percy : but shall only rejoice if I 
ly way lessen your mother's increased charge. As 
lyour cousins will be like, I candidly tell you, I have 
I thought about it. I have no doubt we shall find 
ige and shy at first ; but we must do all we can to 

feel they are no strangers." 
now, then, it only remains for the right honourable 
; and really Emmy and Herbert and you have 
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children are like her, they will be no agreeable additions to 
our family." 

"Bravo, Caroline! you really are an apt pnpil; Lady 
Helen's words and manner completely ! but you may have 
one comfort ; children are not always like, their parents, and 
if they are as unlike Lady Helen's description of my poor 
aunt (which by the way she had no right to give nor you to 
listen to), as you are at this moment unlike mamma, we shall 
get on capitally, and need have no fears about them.'' 

i* Percy, you are intolerably disagreeable !" 

" Because I speak the sad sober truth ? Caroline, do pray, 
get rid of that dawning ill-temper before mamma comes; it 
will not be a pleasant welcome home." 

" I am not ill-tempered, Percy : I suppose I may have my 
own opinion of Ellen and Edward, as well as all oi you," re- 
pUed fiis sister, angrily. 

"But do not let it be an unkind one, without knowing 
them, dear Caroline," interposed Herbert, gently ; it is so 
very difficult to get rid of a prejudice when once it has entered 
our minds, even when we know and feel that it is a wrong 
one. I am sure if we only thought how sad it is that they 
have neither father nor mother to love them, and are coming 
all amongst strangers — ^bom in a strange land too — ^we shoxdd 
find quite enough to think kindljr about, and leave all wonder 
as to what they will be like, till we know them. I dare 
say we shall often have to bear and forbear, but that we have 
to do with each other, and it will be only one brother and 
sister more." 

" Brother and sister ! I am sure I shall not think them 
so, Herbert, however you may. My father might have been 
a nobleman, and who knows anything of theirs ? 

" Caroline, how can you be so ridiculous !" exclaimed 
Percy, with a most provoking fit of laughter. " Their father 
served and died for his king — ^as our grandfather did; and 
had he lived might have been offered a title too — ^and their 
mother — ^really I think your are very insulting to mamma : her 
sister's children I should imagine quite as high in rank as 
ourselves !" 

"And even if they were not — ^what would it signify?" 
rejoined Herbert. "Dear Caroline, pray do not talk or think 
so ; it makes me feel so sorry, for I know how wrong it is-— 
we might have been in their place." 
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*I really cannot fancy anything so ntterly impossible,** 
intermpted Caroline^ ^'so you may spare the supposition, 
Herbert." 

"It is no use, Bertie; you must bring the antipodes 
together before you and Caroline will think dike/' interposed 
Percy, perceiving with regret the expression of pain on his 
brokers face, and always ready to guard him either from 
physical or mental suffering, feeling instinctively that, from 
his extraordinary mind ana vivid sense of duty, he was liable 
to the latter, from many causes which other natures would 
pass unnoticed. 

Miss Harcourt did not join in the conversation. It had 
always been Mrs. Hamilton's wish that in their intercourse 
with each other, her children should be as unrestrained as if 
they had been alone. Had Caroline's sentiments received 
encouragement, she would have interfered ; but the raillery 
of Percy and the earnestness of Herbert, she knew were 
more likely to produce an* effect than an)rthing like a rebuke 
from herself, wnich would only have caused restraint before 
her in future. It was through this perfect unrestraint that 
Mrs. Hamilton had become so thoroughly acquainted with 
tiie several characters of her children. That Caroline's sen- 
tim,ents caused her often real pain was true, but it was far 
better to know them, and endeavour to correct and remove 
them, by causing education to bear upon the faults they re- 
vealed, than to fiiid them concealed from her by the constant 
fear of words of reproof. 

To remove Heitert's unusual seriousness, Percy continued, 
laughingly— 

" Miss Harcourt, what are your thoughts on this momen- 
tous subject ? It is no use asking Herbert's, we all know 
them without his telling us; but you are almost the principally 
concerned of the present party, for Ellen will bring you the 
trouble of another pupil." 

" I shall not regret it, Percy : but shall only rejoice if I 
can in any way lessen your mother's increased charge. As 
for what your cousins will be like, I candidly tell you, I have 
scarcely thought about it. I have no doubt we shall find 
them strange and shy at first ; but we must do all we can to 
make them feel they are no strangers." 

" And, now, then, it only remains for the right honourable 
me to speak ; and really Emmy and Herbert and you have 
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told my story^ and left me nothing. I do not know whether 
I am pleased or not, but I am very sony for them ; and it 
will be capital if this Master Edward turns out a lad o 
spirit aiid mischief, and not overleamed or too fond of stadv 
— one, in fact, that I can associate with^ without feeling such 
a painful sensation of inferiority as I do when in company 
with my right reverend brother." 

"Dear Percy, do not call me reverend," said Herb^ 
appealingly : " I feel it almost a mockery now, when I am so 
very far from being worthy to become a dergyman.'* 

" You are a good fellow, Bertie ; and I will not tease you, 
if I can help it-— but really I do not mean it for mockery ; you 
know, or ought to know, that you are better now than half 
the clergymen who have taken ordersf, and as much superior 
to me in goodness as in talent." 

" Indeed, I know no such thing, Percy ; I am not near 
so strong in health as you are, and am, therefore, naturally 
more fond of quiet pleasures ; and as for talent, if you were 
as fond of application as of frolic, you would leave me far 
behind." 

" Wrong, Bertie, quite wrong ! but think of yourself as 
you please, I know what everybody thinks of you. Hush I 
IS that the sound of a carriage, or only the wind making love 
to the old oaks ?" 

"The wind making love, Percy!" repeated Emmeline, 
laughing; "I neither hear that nor the carriage-wheels 
kissinff the ground." 

" Well done. Tiny ! my poetry is beaten hollow ; but there 
— ^there — I am sure it is a carriage !" and Percy bounded 
from the table so impetuously as nearly to upset it^ flung back 
the curtain, and looked eagerly from tne window. 

Herbert closed his book to listen ; Emmeline left her nearly 
completed map, and joined Percy ; Caroline evidently tried 
to resume serenity, but, too proud to evince it, industriously 
pursued her work, breaking the thread almost every time that 
she drew out the needle. 

*' It is nothing, Percy ; how could you disappoint us so ?^ 
said Herbert, in a tone of regret. 

"My good fellow, you must be deaf— listen! nearer and 
louder — ^and look there, Emmeline, through those trees, 
don't you see something glimmering ; that must be the liunp 
of the carriage." 
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** Nonsense, Percy ; it is a glowworm." 

"A glowworm ; why, Em., the thought of seeing mamma 
faas blmded you. What glowworm ever came so steadily 
forward ? No ! there is no mistake now. Hurrah, it is the 
Offriage : here Robert, Morris, Ellis, all of you, to the hall ! 
to the hall ! The carriage is coming down the avenue." 
And with noii^ impatience, the young gentleman ran into the 
ball, assembled all the servants ne had named, and others too, 
all eager to welcome the travellers : flung wide back i\e 
massive door, and he and Herbert both were on the steps 
several minutes before the carriage came in sight. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

IHBEE ENGLISH HOMES, AND THEIB INMATES. 

If more than the preceding conversation were needed to 
reveal the confidence and love with which Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton were regarded by their children, the delight, the 
unrestrained expressions of aflfection, with which by every 
one of the young party they were received, would have 
evinced it stUl more clearly. Herbert was very speedily on 
his favourite seat, a low stool at his mother's feet. Emme- 
line, for that one half-hour at least, assumed her still unre- 
signed privilege, as the youngest and tiniest, to quietly slip 
in hssr lap ; Percy was talking to his father, making Edwaia 
perfectly at home, saying many kind words to Ellen, and 
caiessing his mother, all almost at the same moment. Garo- 
Hue was close to her father, with her arm round his neck ; 
and Miss Harcourt was kindly disrobing Ellen from her many 
wraps, and making her lie quietly on a sofa near her aunt ; 
who, even in that moment of delighted re-union with her own, 
had yet time and thought, by a few judicious words, to re- 
move the undefinable but painriil sensation of loneliness which 
was creepiujg over the poor child as she gazed on her bright, 
happy-lookmg cousins ; and thought if to her own momer 
Edwiurd's beauty and happiness had made him so much more 
beloved than herself, what claim could she have on her aunt? 
Ellen could not have said that such were the thoughts that 
filled her eyes with tears, and made her heart so heavy ; she 
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only knew tliat mncli as she had loved her aunt during thes 

I'oumey, her kiss and kind words at that moment made hec 
ove her more than ever. 

Never had there been a happier meal at Oakwood than ihei 
substantial tea which was speedily ready for the travellers^ 
So much was there to hear and tell; Percy's wild sallies p 
Caroline's animated replies (she had now quite recovered her 
temper); Herbert's gentle care of Ellen, by whom he had. 
stationed himself (even giving up to her his usual seat by his: 
mother) ; Emmeline's half smr, naif eager efforts to tsdk to 
her cousins; Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton's earnest interest, all 
combined, long before the meal was concluded, to make 
Edward feel perfectly at his ease and very happy, and greatly 
to remove Ellen's unacknowledged dread. The time passed 
so quickly, that there was a general start when the prayer- 
bell sounded, though it was nearly two hours afber the usual 
time. 

'' Are you prepared for to-night, my boy ?" Mr. Hamilton 
Asked of Herbert, as they rose to adjourn to the library, 
where morning a^d evening it had bein the custom of t(e 
Hamilton family, for many generations, to assemble their 
whole household for family devotion. 

"Yes, papa; I was not quite sure whether you would 
arrive to-nignt." 

" Then I will not resume my ofiSce till to-morrow, Herbert, 
that I may have the gratification of hearing you officiate," 
replied his father, linking his son's arm in his, and affection- 
ately glancing on the bright blush that rose to the boy's 
cheek. 

There was a peculiar sweetness in Herbert Hamilton's 
voice, even in speaking ; and as he read the service of the 
lessons for the evening, adding one or two brief explanations 
when necessary, and more especially when reading or rather 
pra3dng the beautiful petitions appropriated to family worship, 
there was an earnest solemnity of tone and maimer, presentW 
a strange contrast, yet beautifully combining, with the boyish 
form and youthful face, on which the lamp suspended over 
the reading-desk shed such a soft and holy light. The occa- 
sional prayer, which was added to the usual evening service, 
was always chosen by the reader; and Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
were surprised and affected at the earnestness with which 
their almost angel boy selected and read over one peculiarly 
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beating on the events of that evening ; the introduction of 
their orphan relatives, for compassion and blessing on them, 
and grace for increased kindness and forbearance m their in- 
tercourse with one another. Miss Harcourt, his brother and 
sisters, knew well to what he alluded, and all but one re- 
sponded with earnestness and truth. Caroline could not enter 
into Herbert's feelings even at that moment ; it was a great 
effort even to prevent a feeling of irritation, believing that he 
directly pointed at her, and determining that as neither he 
nor any one else had any right to interfere with her private 
Hioughts, and that they could do harm to none while coniSned 
to her own breast, she resolved not to overcome them, and so 
could not join with any fervour in the prayer. 

To Edward all was strange. . While the graces of his body 
and mind had been most sedulously cultivated, he had never 
been taught even the public ordinances of religion, much less 
its inward spirit. His mother had often and often felt a pang 
of reproach, at thus neglecting that which an inward voice 
would whisper was most essential ; but she was wont to 
silence the pang by the determined idea, that she was neither 
worthy nor able to give him such solemn lessons, and that it 
would come by instinct to him in after years. There was 
time enough for him to think of such things. He had been 
now and men to church, but it was a mere form, regarded as 
a weary duty, from which he escaped whenever he could. 
The present scene then completely bewildered him. He had 
always fancied himself superior to any of the boys he had 
associated with; but as he looked at and listened to Herbert, 
who seemed at most only two years older than himself, he 
became sensible of a very strange and disagreeable, but a 
very decided feeling of inferiority : and then, too, it was so 
incomprehensible the servants all joining them, a class of 
people whom in India he had been taught so to consider his 
mferiors, that even to speak with them was a species of 
degradation ; and he was destined to be still more surprised, 
for before they left the library, he heard his aunt and uncle 
address them all, and say a few kind words, and make in- 
4[uiries after their families, to eacL 

To Ellen that evening service recalled some of Mr. Myrvin's 
instructions, and seemed to help her to realize those new 
thoughts and feelings, which she had learned, for the first 
time, in Wales. Her father had, indeed, the last year of his 
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life tried to give her some idea of religion ; bnt having only 
so very lately began to think seriously himself, he felt diffi- 
dented uncer^ of his own powe^, and s^ left an im- 
pression more of awe towards the subject than of love, which 
to a disposition such as Ellen's was unfortunate. 

A very short time sufficed for Percy and Emmeline to in- 
troduce their cousins to all the delights and mysteries of their 
dear old home: and Oakwood Hall was really a place for. 
imagination to revel in. It was a large castellated mansion, 
fraught with both the associations of the past and the com- 
forts of the present. The injuries which the orimial mansion 
had received during the civil war of Charles 1. had, when 
the family returned at the Restoration, caused much of the 
old house to be pulled down, and replaced with lar^r rooms, 
and greater conveniences for a modem dwelling-house, re- 
taininff, however, quite sufficient of the past to throw interest 
around it. 

The wings were still flanked with turrets, which were 
Percy and Emmeline's delight; and the many staircases, 
leading into all sorts of nooks and comers, and the small 
and most uncomfortable rooms, because some of them hap- 
pened to be hung with tapestry, and had those small narrow 
windows sunk in deep recesses, were pronounced by both 
far more enjoyable than the beautiful suite of rooms forming 
the centre of the mansion, and the dwelling of the family. 
These were only saved from being disagreeably modem — 
Percy would declare — ^by their beautiful richly-polished oaken 
panels, and by the recesses which the large windows still 
formed making almost a room by themselves. The hall, 
too, with its superb suite of staircase and broad, carved, 
oaken balustrade, leading to a gallery above, which opened 
on the several sleeping apartments, and thus permitting the 
full height of the mansion, from base to roo^ to be visible 
from the hall. The doors visible in the gallery opened 
mostly on dressing-rooms, or private sitting-rooms, which 
led to the large airy sleepin^rooms, to which the servants 
had access by back staircases leading from their hall; and 
so leaving the oaken staircase and gallery entirely 1x) the 
use of the family, and of many a noisy game of play had that 
gallery been the scene. There had been a beautiful little 
chapel adjoining the mansion, but it was mercilessly burnt 
to the ground by the infatuated Puritans, and never restored ; 
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ihe venerable old church of the village henceforth servmg the 
family of the HalL 

Situated on the banks of the Dart^ whose serpentine 
mdings gave it the appearance of a succession of most 
lovely lakes^ Mature had been so lavish of her beauties in 
the garden and park, especially in the ma^ificent growth of 
the superb oaks, from which the estate to(^ its name, that it 
was not much wonder Mrs. Hamilton, always an intense lover 
of Nature, should have become so attached to her home as 
never to feel the least inclination to leave it. She did not 
wish her girls to visit London till a few months before 
Caroline was old enough to be introduced, to give them 
flushing masters; and to that time she of course always 
looked, as demanding from her a part of the year to be spent 
in town. The career of Eleanor, the recoUections of the 
fiivoUty and error into which her own early youth had been 
thrown, had given her not only a distaste but an actual dread 
of London for her girls, till such principles and associations 
had been instilled which would enable them to pass through 
the ordeal of successive seasons without any change of cha- 
racter or feeling. Her sons, since their tenth year, had more 
than once accompanied their father to the metropolis; but 
though these visits were always sources of enjojrment, especially 
to Percy, they never failed to return with unabated affectioa 
to their home, and to declare there was no place in England 
Eke it. 

Mr. Hamilton, though in neither profession nor business, 
was far from heing an idle man. His own estate waa suf- 
ficiency large, and contained a sufficient number of depen- 
dants for whose mortal and immortal welfare he was respon- 
sible, to give him much emplojrment; and in addition to this, 
the home interests and various aspects of his coimtry were so 
strongly entwined with his very being, — that, though always 
lefusmg to enter Parliament, he was the prompter and en- 
courager of many a political movement, having for its object 
amelioration of me poor and improvement of me whole social 
system ; closely connected with which, as he was, they gave 
mm neither public fame nor private emolument. He acted^ in 
all things from the same single-hearted integrity and high 
honour which caused him to refuse the title proflfered to 
his father. Her husband's connection with many celebrated 
dharacters^ and her own correspondence, and occasional visits 
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£rom her friends to Oakwood^ prevented Mrs. Hamilton^9 
interest from .too complete concentration in her home^ as ia 
her first retirement many feared. She had^ too^ some friends 
near her, whose society gave her both pleasure and interest ; 
and many acquaintances who would have visited more than 
she felt any inclination for, had she not had the happy Dower 
of quietly pursuing her own path, and yet conciliating aU- 

The Eev. William Howam had accented Mr. Hamilton's 
eagerly-proflfered invitation to become ms rector, and under- 
take the education of his bojrs, from very peculiar circum- 
stances. He had been minister of a favourite church in one 
of the southern towns, and master of an establishment for 
youths of liigh rank, in both which capacities he had given 
universal satisfaction. The reprehensible conduct of some of 
his pupils, carried on at first so secretly as to elude his know- 
ledge, at length became so notorious as to demand examina- 
tion. He had at first refused all credence, but when proved 
by the confused replies of all, and half confession of some, he 
briefly and emphatically laid before them the enormity of 
their conduct, and declared, that as confidence was enturely 
broken between them, he would resign the honour of their 
education, refusing to admit them any longer as members of 
his^ establishment. In vain the young men implored him to 
spare them the disgrace of such expulsion ; he was inexorable. 

This conduct, in itself so upright, was painted by the 
smarting ofienders in such colours, that Mr. Howard gradually 
but surely found his school abandoned, and himself so mis- 
represented, that a spirit less self-possessed and secure in its- 
own integrity must have sunk beneath it. But he had some 
true friends, and none more active and earnest than Mr. 
Hamilton. A very brief residence at Oakwood Rectory re- 
moved even the recollection of the injustice he had ex- 
perienced, and he himself, as a pastor and friend, proved a 
treasure to high and low. Ten other youths, sons of the 
neighbouring gentry, became his pupils, their fathers gladly 
following in Mr. Hamilton's lead. 

About a mile and a half across the park was Moorlands^ 
the residence of Lady Helen Grahame, whose name had beeu 
so often mentioned by the young Hamiltons. Her husband, 
Montrose Grahame, had been Arthur Hamilton's earliest 
friend, at home, at college, and in manhood. Lady Helen^ 
the youngest daughter of a marq^uis^ had been intimate with 
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Emmeline and Eleanor Manvers from childliood^ and had 
always admired and wished to resemble the former, but 
alwajTS failed, she believed from being constituted so differ- 
ently; others mieht have thought from her utter want of 
^ergy and mental strength. The marriage at first appeared 
• likely to be a happy one, but it was too soon prov^ the 
contrary. Grahame was a man of strict, perhaps severe, 
principles; his wife, though she never did anjrthinff morally 
wrong, scarcely knew the meaning of the word, rrovoked 
with himself for his want of discrimination, in imagining 
Lady Helen so different to the being she reaJly was ; more 
than once discovering that she did not speak the exact truth, 
or act with the steady uprightness he demanded, his manner 
became almost austere ; and in consequence, becoming more 
and more afraid of him. Lady Helen sunk lower and lower 
in his esteem. 

Two girls and a boy were the fruits of this union. Lady 
Helen had made a great many excellent resolutions with 
i^ard to their rearing and education, which she eagerly con- 
fided to Mrs. Hamilton, but when the time of trial came, 
weakness and false indulgence so predominated, that Grahame, 
to counteract these evil influences, adopted a contrary ex- 
treme, and, by a system of constant reserve and severity, 
became aii object of as much terror to his children as he was 
to his wife. But he did not pursue this conduct without 
pain, and never did he visit Oakwood without bitter regret 
that his home was not the same. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton had often tried to alter the aspect 
of affairs at Moorlands, — the former, b^ entreating Grahame 
to be less severe; the latter, by urging Lady Helen to a 
firmer mode of conduct. But those friendly efforts were as 
yet entirely useless. Grahame became a member of Parlia- 
ment, whicn took his family to London for five or six months 
in the year — a particularly agreeable change to Lady Helen, 
who then associated with her sisters, whose families were 
conducted much on the same fashion as her own, but un- 
fortunately only increasing the discomfort of Moorlands 
when they returned to it. And this was the more to be re- 
gretted, from the fact that both Grahame and his wife were 
nJl of good intentions, and had the one been more yieldinff, 
and the other more firm, there might have been no small 
share of happiness for both* 
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But heavy as Lady Helen thought her trial m the want 
her husband's confidence and love^ and which she had greai 
brought upon herself, it was light in comparison with that 
Mrs. GreviUe, another near neighbour and valued friend 
Mrs. Hamilton. She had loved and married a man wb 
winning manners and appearance, and an ever-varjdng fl 
of intelligent conversation, had completely concealed ml i 
late his real character. Left at a very early age his o 
master, with a capital estate and large lortune ; educated 
a very large public school, at which he learned liters 
nothing but vice, and how effectually to conceal it ; cour 
and flattered wherever he went, he became vain, overbeari 
and extravagant ; with no pursuit but that of gambling in 
its varieties, even hunting and shooting could not 
thoroughly enjoyed without some large bets depending 
the day's sport; his thoughts from boyhood were so cc 
pletely centred in self, that he had affection for nothing e 
He had indeed fancied he loved Jessie Summers, when 
had so successfully wooed her, but the illusion was speed 
dispelled, and repeatedly he cursed his folly for plagu 
himself with a wife. His first child, too, was a girl, 2 
that annoyed him still more j and when the next year a 1 
was granted, he certainly rejoiced, but it was such rejoic 
as to fill his wife's heart with an agony of dread; for 
swore he would make his boy as jovial a spirit as hims 
and that her namby-pamby ideas should have nothing to 
with him. 

It was indeed a difficult and painftd task Mrs. Greville 1 
to perform. Though her husband would spend weeks 1 
even months at a time away, the impressions she so eames 
and prayerfully sought to instil into her son's heart were, 
appeared to be, completely destroyed by her husband's inl 
ference the whole time of his sojourn at his home. It ^ 
his pleasure to thwart her every plan, laugh at her finenotic 
make a mockery of all that was good, and holy, and s 
denjring, and all in the presence of his children; succeed 
in making AKred frequently guilty of disrespect and 
kindness, but failing entirely with Mary, who, though 
such a fragile frame and gentle spirit that her father's vi 
almost always caused her a fit of illness, so idolized 
suffering but never murmuring mother, that she only 
doubled her attention and respect whenever she saw 
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mte tried than usual. This conduct, of course, only made 

ier an object, equally with her mother, of her father's 

tmeers and taunts, but she bore it with the true spirit of a 

jnarlyr. SuflFering was doing for her what Herbert Hamilton 

iras naturally — making her spiritual and thoughtful far 

l)eyond her years, and drawing her and Herbert together 

nith such a bond of mutual reverence and sympathy, that to 

iatlk to him was her greatest consolation, and to endeavour to 

lessen her sorrows was one of his dearest pleasures. 

Alfred was not naturally an evil-disposed boy, and when 
ids fsither was from home seldom failed either in respect or 
obedience. Mrs. Greville possessed the rather rare combina- 
tion of extreme submissiveness with a natural dignity and 
firmness, which enabled her to retain the reverence and 
sympathy of her friends and her household, without once 
stooping to receive their pity. It was generally supposed 
by tiiose who did not know her personally, that she was one 
of those too sofb and self-denjring characters who brin^ on 
themselves the evils they deplore ; but this in Mrs. Greville's 
ease was a very great mistake. It was impossible to associate 
«ven casuaUy with her, without feeling intuitively that she 
fia£fered deeply, but the emotion such conviction called forth 
was respect alone. 

As anxious and as earnest a parent as Mrs. Hamilton her- 
uelf, Mrs. Greville failed not to inculcate the good in both her 
ehildren, and still more forcibly, when they became old 
enough to observe, by example than by precept. But with 
Alfred there must have been an utter hopelessness as to the 
fruit of her anxious labours, had she not possessed that 
dingii^, single-hearted trust which taught her that no diffi- 
culty fi^ould deter from a simple duty, and that nothing was 
1»o W for Him who^-if He saw tLt she sbrunk not fit)ia 
tiie charge and responsibility which, in permitting her to be- 
come a mother. He had given, and did all she could to coun- 
teract those evil influences, for the removal of which she had 
no power — ^would, in His own good time, reward, if not on 
earth, — ^with Him in Heaven ; and so untiringly, as unmur- 
muringly^ ehe struggled on. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOME SCENE.— VISITORS. — CHILDISH MEDITATIOKa 

The part of the day which to Emmeline Hamilton was the 
happiest of all, was that in which she and Caroline^ and now^ 
of course, Ellen, were with their mother alone. Not that 
she particularly liked the very quiet emplojrment of plain 
work, which was then their usual occupation, but that she 
could talk without the least restraint either about her lessons, 
or her pleasures, or her thoughts, and the stories or histories 
she had been reading, and if she thought wrong no one ever 
corrected her so delightfully and impressively as "mamma." 
The mornings, from three to four hours, according as their 
age and studies required, were alwajrs under the control of 
Miss Harcourt, with such visits from Mrs. Hamilton as gave 
an increased interest to exertion, and such interruption only 
as permitted their practice and lessons in music, which three 
times a week Mrs. Hamilton had as yet herself bestowed. 
The dressing-bell always rung at half-past three, and dinner 
was at four, to allow the lads' return from Mr. Howard's, 
whose daily lessons commenced at nine and concluded at 
three. From half-past one to |half-past three in the very 
short dajrs was devoted to recreation, walking, or driving, 
and in the longer, to Emmeline's favourite time — an hour at 
work with her mother, and the remainder to the preparation 
of lessons and exercises for the next day, which in the winter 
occupied from five to six. From six to seven in the same 
generally gloomy season they read aloUd some entertaining 
book with their mother and Miss Harcourt, and seven was 
the delightful hour of a general reunion at tea, and a signal 
for such recreation till mne as they felt inclined for ; their 
brothers having been employed for Mr. Howard part of the 
time between dinner and tea with sufficient earnestness to 
enjoy the rest and recreation afterwards quite as buoyantly 
and gladly as their sisters, and many a merry dance enhvened 
their winter evenings. 

In the summer, of course, this daily routine was frequently 
varied by most delightful excursions in the country. Mrs. 
Hamilton earnestly longing to implant a love of Nature and 
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^ its fresh, pture associations in the minds of her children 
while yet young, knowing that once obtained, the pleasures 
of the world would be far less likely to obtain too powerful 
dominion. That which the world often terms romance, she 
felt to be a high pure sense of poetry in the Universe and in 
Man, which she was quite as anxious to instil as many 
mothers to root out. She did not believe that to cultivate 
the spiritual needed the banishment of the matter of fact; 
but she beKeved, that to infuse the latter with the former 
would be their best and surest preventive against all that was 
low and mean ; their best help in the realization of a constant 
unfailing piety. For the same reason she cultivated a taste 
for the beautiful, not only in her girls but in her boys — ^and 
beauty, not in arts and nature alone, but in character. She 
did not allude to beauty of merely the high and striking kind» 
but to the lowly virtues, struggles, faith, and heroism in the 
poor — ^their forbearance and kindness to one another — 
marking something to admire, even in the most rugged 
and sudy, that at first sight would seem so little worthy of 
notice. It was gradually, and almost unconsciously, to 
accustom her dau^ters to such a train of thought ana sen- 
timent, that she so particularly laid aside one part of the 
day to have them witn her alone ; ostensibly it was to give 
part of their day to working for the many poor, to whom 
gifts of ready-made clothing are sometimes much more 
valuable than money; but the education of that one hour 
she knew might, for the right cultivation of the heart, do 
more than the mere teaching of five or six, and that education^ 
much as she loved and vdued Miss Harcourt, she had from 
the first resolved should come from her alone. 

To Enmieline this mode of life was so happy, she could not 
imagine anything happier. But Caroline often and often 
envied her ^eat friend Annie Grahame, and believed that 
occasional visits to London would make her much happier, 
than remaining all the year round at Oakwood, and only with 
her own family. She knew the expression of such sentiments 
would meet no sympathy at home, and certainly not obtain 
their gratification, so she tried to check them, except when 
in company with Annie and Lady Helen ; but her mother 
knew them, and from the discontent and unhappiness they so 
often engendered in her child, caused her both pain and un- 
easiness. But she did not waver in her plans, because only 
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in Emmeline they seemed to succeed ; nor did she, as perhaps 
some over-scrupulous mothers would have done, chect Cajo— 
line's association with Miss Grahame. She knew that thos^ 
principles must be indeed of little worth which could only 
actuate in retirement, and when &ee from temptation. Thair 
to prevent intimacy with all, except with those of whom she 
exactly approved, would be impossible, if she ever meant her 
daughters to enter the world ; and therefore she endeavoured 
so to obtain their unrestrained confidence and affection, as to 
be regarded both now, and when they were young women, as 
their first, best, and truest friend, and that end obtained, in* 
timacies with their young companions, however varied tiieir 
character, she felt would do no permanent harm. 

** Dear, dear mamma ! " exclaimed Emmeline, one morning 
about a week after her parent's return, and dropping her work 
to speak more eagerly, " you cannot think how delightful it 
does seem to have you at home again : I missed this hour of 
the day so very much ; I did not know how much I loved it 
when I always had it, but when you were away, every time 
the hour came I missed you, and longed for you so much that 
— I am aftaid you will think me very silly — I could not help 
crying." 

" Why, how Percy must have laughed at you, Emmy." 

" Indeed, he did not, mamma ; I think he felt half inclined 
to cry too, the first day or two that he came home from Mr. 
Howard's and could not rush up into your dressing-room as 
he always does. He said it was a very different thing for 
you to go from home, than for him to go to London, and he 
did not like it at all; nor Herbert nor Caroline neither; 
though they did not say so much about it." 

** I did not miss mamma after the first quite so much as 
you did, Emmeline," replied her sister, ingenuously : " because 
when Lady Helen returned from London, she made me go 
there so often, and as I know you never refuse me that in- 
dulgence, mamma, and Miss Harcourt did not object, I was 
glad to do so." 

" I have only one objection, my dear Caroline, and I think 
you know what that is." 

" That whenever I am with Annie I think and wish more 
about going to London, mamma — I am afraid I do ; but in- 
deed I try to think that you must know what is better for me. 
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and try not to be discontented, thongh sometimes I know I do 
not succeed," and her eyes filled with tears. 

" I am satisfied that you endeayour to trust my experience, 
my love ; I am quite aware of all the difficulties you have to 
encounter in doing so, and therefore your most trifling con- 

Siest of self is a great source of comfort to me. I myself 
ould feel that the pain of increased discontent, and so of 
couree incieafied difficulty in conquering its constant accom- 
paniment, ill-temper, would more than balance the pleasure 
of Annie's society, and so not indulge in the one so often at 
the ^pense of the other ; but of that you are yourself the 
best judge, and you know in such a case I always permit you 
to be a tree agent. But what has become of Mary, Emme- 
line ? I b^g^ Mrs. Greyille to let you be as much together 
as possible during my absence ; did not her society afford 
yon some pleasure f* 

"Oh, yes, manuna, a great deal; but unfortunately Mr. 
Greville was at home ahnost all the time you were away, and 
poor Mary could not often leave her mother, and I don t feel 
as if it were quite right for me to go so often there, when he 
is at home. I am sure Mrs. Greville and Mary must both 
fed still more uncomfortable when any one is there to see 
how unkind he is, and hear the cruel things he says. Oh, 
how I do wish I could make poor Mary more happy !** 

" She would tell you that affection is a great comfort to 
her, Emmy." 

'' Yours and Herbert's may be, mamma, because you are 
both so much better and wiser than I am ; but I can do so 
little, so very litlie." 

** You can be and are a great source of interest to her, 
my dear; and when we wish very much to make another 
person happy, you may be quite sure that the most trifling 
act gives pleasure; out Ellen looks very much as if she 
would like to know who this Mary is, that is so tried — 
sappose you tell her." 

mmieline eagerly obeyed, painting her friend in such 
glowing colours, that Ellen felt, however tried she might be, 
a person so good and holy must be happy notwithstanding ; 
brides, to be loved so by Mrs. Hamilton and Herbert, dis- 
covered to her mind such superior qualities, that she almost 
wondered how Emmeline could speak of her so familiarly 
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and think of her as her own particular firiend. Bttt the con* 
Tersation on her and then on other topics so interested her, that 
she was ahnost as sorry as her cousin when it was interrupted 
by a visit from Lady Helen Grahame and her daughter. 

"Beturned at length, dearest Emmeline!' was the 
former's lively greeting, and evincing far more warmth of 
manner than was usual to her. ''Do you know, the banks 
of the Dart have seemed so desolate without their guardian 
spirit, that the veiy flowers have hung their heads and the 
iJees are withered." 

" I rather think the change of season, and not my absence 
has been the cause of these melancholy &cts," replied Mis 
Hamilton, in the same tone; ''but even London will nol 
change your kind thought for me, Helen." 

" Nay, I must follow the example of my neighbours, rid 
and poor, whom you may appeal to as to the fact of you 
absence causing terrible lamentation ; ask this naughty uttl 
girl, too, who scarcely ever came to see me, because she hsu 
so many things to do to please mamma; but torgive me, 
she added, more seriously, as she glanced on the dee 
mourning of her friend, and indeed of all the group ; " wha 
a cold, heartless being you must believe me to run on thi 
way, when there has been so sad a cause for your absence- 
poor Eleanor !" 

"I trust we may say happy Eleanor, my dear Helen 
mercy has indeed been snown to her and to me — ^but we wi 
talk of this another time. Annie," she continued, addressin 
Miss Grahame, who was already deep in conversation wit 
Caroline, "I have another little girl to introduce to yoi 
whom I hope you will be as friendly with as with Carolin 
and Emmelme." 

The young lady turned round at these words, but her sol 
notice of Ellen, who had come timidly forward, was a haught 
stare, a fashionable curtsey, and a few unintelli^ble word 
which caused Emmeline to feel so indignant, that it was wit 
difficulty she kept silence, and made Ellen so uncomfortabh 
that it was with even more than her usual shjmess she k 
ceived Lady Helen's proffered hand. 

"And why not introduce her to me, too, Emmeline? 
knew your mother when she was little older than you ar( 
my dear ; so I hope you will learn to know and to like me a 
fast as you can." 
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^ Ellen might have found courage to reply^ for there was an 
interest attached to all who had known her mother ; hut as 
the raised her eyes to speak, she again encountered Annie's 
rode and disagreeable stare, and the words died on her lips. 
The young p^rty, were, however, soon all in the garden, for 
lbs. Haimltbn never made any scruple in dismissing her 
children, when she wish^ to speak on subjects she did not 
ehoose them to hear: and she was anxious so to relate 
Eleanor's illness and change of sentiment, as to remove the 
impressions which her early career had left on Lady Helen's 
memory. 

"It must he nearly time for my brothers to be returning ; 
ahall we go and look for them, Ellen ? I dare say Edward will 
have a great deal to tell you," was Emmeline's affectionate 
address, as Annie and Garoune turned in a different direction; 
and generally judging others by herself, she thought that 
bdng Edward's ust day of regular attendance on Mr. 
Howard, EUen would like to know all about it as soon as 
possible, and they proceeded accordingly. 

"Well, how oo you like your new cousins, what are they 
like?" inquired Miss Grahame, the moment she had Caroline 
entirely to herself 

" Edward I think I may like very much ; he is so affec- 
tionate and so good-natured, and as merry and full of fun as 
Percy. And he is so handsome, Annie, I think even you 
would admire him." 

"Then altogether he must be very unlike his sister. I 
never saw a gin so phun, and I am sure she looks as if no fun 
could exist near her." 

"Mamma says we must remember how short a time has 
elapsed since poor aunt's death, and also that Ellen is not 
strong enough to be very lively." 

" ^Hiat does not at aU account for her looking cross. I am 
rare she has nothing to be ill-tempered about 1 there are lew 
girls in her situation who would have made one of your family, 
as she will be. Mamma said it would be a very anxious thing 
for Mrs. Hamilton." 

" Mamma did seem to think so," replied Caroline, thought- 
fdlly ; " but I fancy you are wrong, Annie. Ellen has not yet 
given any proof of ill-temper." 

" She nas had no time, my dear; but no one can be deceived 
by such a face. My cousin, Lady Adelaide Maldon, told me 
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she cotdd always judge people by their faces. Bat do your 
like her as well as her brother, Caroline V* 

" Ask me that question this day month, my dear Annie ; I 
cannot answer you now, for I really do not know. I certainly 
do not see anything particularly skiking in her yet — ^I do noi 
understand her ; she is so dreadfully shy or timia, and so yeiy 
inanimate, one cannot tell whether she is pleased or sorry.. 
To tell you the real truths I am afraid I shall not like her." 

"Why afraid r 

" Because mamma would be so sorry were she to know it ^ 
I know she wishes us to love one another." 

"Nonsense, Caroline. Mrs. Hamilton cannot be so un- 
reasonable as to expect you to love everybody alike." 

"Mamma is never unreasonable," replied Caroline, with 
spirit ; " and I do wish, Annie, you would treat Ellen exactij 
as you do us." 

" Indeed, I shall not. What is Colonel Fortescue's daughter* 
to me ? Now don't be anffry, Caroline, you and I are too old 
friends, to quarrel for nothmg ; I shall certainly hate Ellen 
altogether, if she is to be a subject of dispute. Come, look 
kind a^ain ;" and the caress with which she concluded re- 
stored UaroUne's serenity, and other subjects were discussed 
between them. 

Annie Grahame was a few months younger than Caroline 
Hamilton (who was nearly thirteen), but from having been 
emancipated from the nursery and schoolroom at a very early 
age, and made her mother's companion and confidant in aU 
her home vexations— verv pretty and engagmg,— she was 
very much noticed, and her visits to her titled relations in 
London, by causing her to imitate their fashionable manners, 
terms of speech, thoughts on dress and rank, etc., made her 
a woman many years before her time ; and though to Lady 
Helen's family and to Lady Helen herself this made her still 
more agreeable, from becoming so very companionable, to Mrs. 
Hamilton, and to all, in fact, who loved childhood for child- 
iood's sake, it was a source of real regret, as banishing all 
the freshness and artlessness and warmth which ought to 
have been the characteristics of her age. Her father was 
the only one of her own family who did not admire — and so 
tried to check — ^this assumption of fine ladyism, but it was 
' not likely he could succeed, and he only estranged from him 
the affections of his child. 
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Annie Ghrahame had a great many fashionable acquaint- 
ances in London, but she still regarded Caroline Hamilton as 
ier favourite friend. Why, she could not exactly tell, except 
that it was so very delightful to have some one in the country 
to whom she could (mate on all the pleasures of London^ 
display her new dresses, new music, drawings, work, etc. (not 
however considering it at all necessary to mention that her 
work and drawings were only haif her own, and Carolina 
was much too truthful herself to imagine it, and her mother 
too anxious to retain that guileless simplicity to enli^htea 
her as she was well capable of doing). Annie's quick eye 
discovered that at such times Caroline certainly envied her» 
and she imagined she must be a person of infinite conse- 
quence to excite such a feeling, and this was such a pleasant 
sensation^ that she sought GaroUne as much as possible during 
their stay at Moorlands. Of Mrs. Hamilton, indeed, she 
stood in such uncomfortable awe, though that lady never ad- 
dressed her except in kindness, that as she grew older, it 
actually became dislike ; but this only increased her intimacy 
with Caroline, whom she had determined should be as unlike^ 
her mother as possible, and as this friendship was the only 
one of his daughter's sentiments which gave Mr. Grahame 
nnmixed satisfaction, he encouraged it by bringing them to- 
gether as often as he could. 

Emmeline and Ellen meanwhile had pursued their walk 
in silence, both engrossed with their own thoughts (for that 
children of eleven years, indeed, of any age, do not think, 
because when asked what they are thinking about their 
answer is invariably "Nothing," is one of those mistaken, 
notions which modem education is, we hope, exploding). 
Emmeline was so indignant with Annie, that she felt more- 
sure than ever that she did not and could never like her. 
'; She is always talking of things mamma says are of such 
little consequence, and is so proud and contemptuous, and I 
am afraid sue does not always tell the exact truth. I wonder 
if it is wrong to feel so towards her ; one day when I am 
quite alone with mamma, I will ask her," was the tenor of 
her meditations. 

But Ellen, though Annie's greeting had caused her to- 
shrink still more into herself, and so produced pain, was not 
thinking only of her. The whole of that hour s intimate 
association with Mrs. Hamilton had puzzled her ; she had 
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doated on her father — she was sore she loved her aunt ain 
as dearly, but could she ever have given words to that 
fection as Emmeline had done, and as Edward always d 
and so, perhaps, after all, she did not feel as they did, tho 
the wish was so strong to caress her aunt, and sit as close 
lovingly by her as Herbert and Emmeline and even Edi< 
did, that its very indulgence seemed to give her pain. T 
Caroline's confession too — could she ever have had coui 
to confess the indulgence of a feeling which she knew tc 
wrong ? — and all her aunt had said both to Caroline and '. 
meline so fastened on her mind as to make her head ache, 
she quite started when a loud shout sounded near them. 

** It is only Percy," said EmmeUne, laughing ; " I dare 
he and Edward are running a race, or having some sor 
fun." And so they were ; kughing, shouting, panting, 1 
came full speed, daiting in and out the trees, in every vai 
of mathematical figures their ingenuity could frame ; bu 
soon as Percy's resfless eye discovered Emmeline, he dire 
his course towards her, exclaiming, " Holloa, Edward, 
running for to-day ; come here, and let us be sober. "^ 
Tiny, what brings you and Ellen out now ? It is not 2 
usual time." 

" Ellen, Ellen, I have had such a happy day ; I like 
Howard more than ever (he had only seen him twice befi 
I am sure I shall get on with him, and he will teach 
astronomy and navigation too, so I shall not be ashame 
go to sea next year ; I shall learn so much first." 

" Let me walk home with you, dear Edward, and do 
me everything you have done and are going to do," as 
Ellen, clinging to his arm, and looking in nis face with sucl 
expression that there was little trace of ill-temper. Emme 
meanwhile had made her brother a party in her indigna 
against Annie's pride, which he termed insolence, vowins 
would make her feel it. And as they came in sight of 
and Caroline, he called out to Ellen, who, all her timi( 
returning, tried to draw Edward into another walk. 

" Not there, not there. Miss Lelly, you are not going 
cut me in that fashion. You have talked quite enougr 
Edward, and must now come to me. Edward, the 
mamma ; off with you to tell your tale of delight to h 
And Edward did not wait a second bidding, leaving E 
to Percy, who threw his arm affectionately round her^ . 
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hegBOi talkiBff to her so amusingly, that she could not help 
laughing, and so devoted did he appear to her, that he had 
onl^ time to greet Miss Grahame with a very marked and 
pohte bow, and passed on. He wished to provoke, and he 
cucceeded, for Annie was alw^ j^artdcularly pleased when 
the handsome, spirited Percy Hamilton paid her any atten- 
tion, and that he should be so devoted to his little pale dis- 
agreeable-looking cousin, as not even to give her a word^ 
annoyed her quite as much as he desired. 

Edward's hasty progress to his aunt was slightly checked 
at seeing a stranger with her, but when he was introduced, 
lie made his bow with so much of his mother s grace, that, 
combined with the^ extraordinary likeness, and her feeW 
aheady interested in Mrs. Hamilton's account of her sisters 
sufferings and death. Lady Helen could not for the moment 
speak, except to exclaim, "Oh, how that look recalls the past! 
jTcould almost fancy poor Eleanor herself stood before me." 

"Did you— did you know my mother, madam?'' said 
Xdward, with so much eagerness that his cheeks crimsoned 
and his voice trembled. — " Were you one of — of — ^mamma's" 
— ^but he could not finish the sentence, and leaning his head 
against his aunt, he burst into tears. 

"Poor child!" said Lady Helen, pitjringly, as Mrs. 
Samilton pressed him closer to her, and stooped down to kiss 
Iiis forehead without speaking, and that sudden and unex- 
X)ected display of feenng contrasted with Ellen's painful 
shyness, stmped at once and indelibly Lady Helen's opinion 
of the two orphans. 



CHAPTER X. 

VABIETIES. 



A »EW days more brought Mrs. Greville and Mary to wel- 
come their fnends, and Ellen had again the pain of being 
introduced to strangers ; but this time it was only the pain 
of her own shyness, for could she have overcome that feeiinff, 
she might have felt even pleasure. As it was, the gentTe" 
voice and manner with wmch Mrs. Greville addressed her, 
and the timid yet expressive glance of Mary, told of such 
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sympathy and kindness, that she felt attracted towards botify 
and could quite enter into Emmeline's enthusiastic admixatioB 
of her friend ; not, however, belieyini^ it possible that At 
herself could ever be worthy to win Mjaifs reganL Tao^ 
from such a very early age to belieye herself so &r infenorto 
Edward, such characters as Herbert and Mary appeared to ber 
so exalted, that it was quite impossible they could ever think 
of her ; the constant little acts of itnobtrusive kindness that 
her cousin showed her, she attributed to his extreme goodnesi^ 
not from the most trifling merit in herself. She did indeed 
lore him very dearly, the best next to her aunt; but so nmch 
of reverence mingled with it, that she was almost move rk 
served witii him than with the others. But Herbert m 
naturally reserved himself in words, and so he did not think 
anything about it, except to wish and endeavour to make hii< 
little cousin happier than she seemed 

When contrasting Mary GreviUe with Annie Ghrahame^ as> 
she was rather fond of doing, Emmeline became so afraid Bhe* 
was disliking the latter more than she ought to do, that she 
never rested till she made an opportunity to confess all her 
feelings to her mother, and beg her to tell her if they were 
very wrong, and if she ought to like her. 

'^ I am not so unconscionable as to expect you to like every 
one with whom you associate, my dear Httie girl," r^ed 
her mother, fondly, for there was something in Emmeune's 
guileless confidence irresistibly claiming love. " All we have 
to do when we find nothing that exactly sympathises with 
our own feelings, or our own ideas of rignt and wrong, is to* 
try and find out some reason for their being so dinerent; 
some circumstance that may have exposed them to greater 
temptations and trials ; for you know I have often told you 
pleasure and amusements, if too much indulged in, are a 
much greater trial to some than sorrow and pain. Now. 
Annie nas had a great many more temptations of this kind 
than you or Mary, and we cannot expect one so very young 
entirely to resist them." 

*' Do you mean, mamma, her going out so much in 
London V 

" Yes, love ; she is very much noticed, and so perhaps 
thinks a little too much of appearance and dress and pleasure 
than is quite necessary." 

" But Lady Helen need not take her out so much if sha 
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idid not like. Bo you think she is quite right to do so V* 
asked Emmeline, veiy thoughtfully. 

" We must not pronounce judgment on other people's 
actions^ my little girL I think it better not to interrupt your 
present quiet and, I hope, happy life, and therefore I do not 
take you or Caroline to London ; but Mr. GnJiame is obliged 
4o be there for several months, and Lady Helen very natur^y 
voold not like to be separated either £rom him or her chil- 
dren. And then she has such a large family, and Annie so 
may young relations, that you see Lady Helen could no% 
keep her children quite as free from temptation as I do mine, 
aoa we should be more sorry for Annie than blame her indi- 
vidually, however we may not like her fiskults. Do you under- 
4Biiaiul me, my dear ? " 

*' Oh, yes, mamma, and I am so glad I took courage to 
teQ you all I felt. I am afraid I have encouraged many un- 
kind thoughts about her, and I am quite sony now, for I see 
she cannot help them so much as I thought she could. I do 
iu)t think I could ever make her my friend, but I will try very 
much not to dislike and avoid her." 

" And that is all that is required of you, my love. When 
I tell you that our Father in Heaven commands us to love 
(m another, and to avoid all unkindness in thought and deed, 
^ I do not mean that He desires us to love all alike, because 
He knew it would be neither for our happiness nor good that 
it diould be so, but only to prevent the too great influence ot 
prejudice and dislike. We might think such feeling can do 
no harm, because only confined to our own minds, but they 
ironld be sure gradually to lead us to taking pleasure in 
listening to their dispraise, and joining in it, and to seeing 
and talking only of their faults, forgetting that if we had 
leen circumstanced exactly as they are, we might have been 
just the same ; and this is the feeling David condemns in one 
of the Psalms we read this morning. Are you tired of listen- 
ing to me, dearest, or shall we read it over again together ? " 

Emmelme's only answer was to run eagerly for her little 
Bible, and with glowing cheeks and sparkling eyes listen to 
her mother, as she turneid to the fifteenth Psahn, and reading 
it through, particularly pointed out the third verse, and so 
explained it, as easily and happily to satisfy her child as to 
the Divine authority for all that she had said^ and to stamp 
them still more forcibly on her memory. 
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^' And now I do not mean to talk to yon any more, wj 
darling," she said, kissing iAiB little earnest face nptiqiied to 
hers. " You have heard quite enough to think about^ audi 
am sure you will not forget it, so go and play ; Ellen mmk 
be wondering what has Income of you." And again, fall of r 
glee, the happy child bounded away, exclaiming as she did 
80, *^ Poor Annie ! I am glad I am not exposed to soch 
temptations, for I am sure I should not be able to reoit 
•them either." 

But though any one who had seen her the next half-hoor 
might have fancied that a serious thought or sober task coold 
not approach her, neither the conyersation nor the Psalm trai 
forgotten; with Herbert's explanatory assistance, she sot 
only found the Psalm, but committed it to memory; and lihft 
second Sunday after her conversation with her motiier, re- 
peated it so correctly and prettily to her father, as to give bet 
the delight of his caressing approbation. Leflffning correct 
by rote was always her greatest trial, for her vivid fancy ana 
very versatile powers occasioned her actual lessons to be con- 
sidered such drudgery, as to require a great effort on her part 
to retain them. The sense, indeed if she understood it, she 
learned quickly enough ; but she preferred her own langua^ 
to any one's else, and Mrs. Hamilton had some difficuSy m 
making her understand that in time and study she required 
correctness, and not fancy ; and that the attention whicn wai 
necessary to conquer the words as well as the sense of her lesson 
was much more important than valuable, however disagreeable 
it might seem, than the facility of changing the language to 
eometning prettier than the onginal. 

When, therefore, as in the present case, she voluntarily 
undertook, and conquered, really a difficult task for a Kttfo 
lively girl, her parents had no scruple in giving the only 
reward she cared for — ^their approbation. It was in tfale 
bestowal of praise Mrs. Hamilton was compelled to be almost 
painfully guarded. She found that the least espression of 
unusual approbation caused Caroline to relax in her efforts; 
thinking she had done quite enough, and pemiciously^ in- 
creasing her already too exalted ideas of herself While to 
Emmeline it was the most powerful incentive to a continuance 
in improvement, and determined conquest of her faults. 
There was constantiy a dread on the mother's heart, that 
Caroline would one day accuse her of partiality, from the 
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different measure of her approbation which she was compelled 
to bestow ; and yet, pain as it was to persevere under such an 
impression, the future welfare of both was too precious to be 
lisked for the gratification of the present. 

She was watching with delight Emmeline's unrestramed 
enjoyment of her father's caresses and lively conversation, in 
which Percy as usual joined — ^for Tiny, as he chose to call 
, her, was his especial pet and plaything — ^when she was startled 
by a low and evidently suppressed sob near her ; Ellen was 
bending over a book of Bible-stories which Herbert had lent 
her, and her long ringlets completely concealed her face; 
Miffit Harcourt and Caroline both looked up surprised, but a 
lapid sign from Mrs. Hamilton prevented their making any 
lemark Herbert fixed his eyes pityingly on his little cousin, 
as if wishing but not liking to aadress her. Edward was the 
only one of the party who moved. He was busily engaged 
m examining a large Noah's ark, and speculating as to its re- 
semblance to a ship and its powers of floating, but afber a few 
mmutes' apparent thought he left it, and sittme down on 
Ellen's chair, put his arm round her, and begged her to find 
^picture of Noah's ark, and see if it were at dl like the toy. 
Cheered by his affection, she conquered with a strong effort 
the chokis^ in her throat, and turned to the page, and tried 
to sympatmse in his wonder if it were really like the vessel in 
which Noah was saved, and where he could have put all the 
animals. Mrs. Hamilton joined them, and without taking 
more notice of Ellen's very pale cheeks and heavy eyes, than 
gently to put back the thick tresses that seemed to annoy her 
irith their weight, ^ve them so much interesting information 
on the subject, and so delighted Edward with allowing I^m 
to drag down several books from the library to find out all 
fhey said about it, that two hours slipped away quite uncon- 
flciouslv ; and Ellen's very painful feeung had been so soothed, 
ihat ehe could smile, and join Emmeline in making all the 
animals walk in grand procession to their temporaiy dwelling. 

But Mrs. Hamilton did not forget the child's involuntary 
eridence of suffering, and vainly tried to imagine what at that 
moment could have caused it. Herbert seemed to think 
Aout it too, for the next day she heard him ask Edward — 

" If he blew why his sister always looked so sad ? if he 
fhought it was because she was not yet reconciled to Oak- 
irood?'* 
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" It is not that,** was Edward's reply : ^ she has always 
looked and seemed sad, as long as I can remember her. One 
xeason may be she was always ill in India, and papa was 
often telling me how very much she suffered, and how 
patiently she bore it ; and then, too, she knew I was poor 
mammas favourite (his voice trembled), and used to make 
hec very unhap{>y ; but I do not know why she is so very sad 
now, unless she is ill again, and that no one can telL for she 
never will complain." 

" Was your sister such a constant sufferer then ?" inquired 
his aunt. *' Gome here, and tell me all you can about her, 
Edward. I wish I could know more of both your lives in 
India." 

Edward with eager willingness communicated all he knew, 
i^hough, from his being so constantly with his mother, and 
Ellen so much left to her father and herself, that all was little 
^enough ; adding, however, that after her very dangerous ill- 
ness, when she was eight years old, he perfectly well remem- 
bered hearing some celebrated physician say to his father she 
.would probably feel the effects of it all her life. 

" It was a very long time before mamma permitted me to 
see her," added Edward ; '' and when I did I remember 
bemg ahnost frightened, she was so altered, so pale, and thin 
and weak ; and then she was very ill after poor papa's death ; 
but since then she has never complained, and never kept her 
bed ; but I know she is often ui pain, for when I have touched 
.her forehead sometimes, it has burnt my hand like fire." 

This childish explanation certainly told Mrs. Hamilton 
more than she had known before ; but that Ellen had wit- 
nessed the fearful scene of her father's death was still con- 
cealed. Edward, as he grew older, though he did not know 
why, seemed to shrink from the subject, particularly ^b&t he 
had been at the ball the same awful night. 

A few days afterwards, as Mrs. Hamilton was crossing the 
large hall on her way to the schoolroom — ^for so, spite of 
Percy's determination that it should receive the more kamed 
and refined appellation of studio, it was still called — she over- 
heard Caroline s voice, exclaiming in angry impatience — 

" Indeed, I shall not ; I have enough to do with my own 
lessons, without attending to other people'a It is your idle- 
ness, Ellen, not the difficulty of your lesson; for I am^ sure 
it is easy enough." 
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"For shame, Caroline!" was Emmeline's indignant reply. 
"She is not idle, and I am sure her lesson is not so easy : I 
wish I could explain it properly." 

"You know Miss Harcourt herself said she was careless 
or idle to-day, and she must know. I am not going to lose 
my hour of recreation to help those who won't help them- 
sdves." 

"How can you be so ill-natured, so unkind!" began 
Emmeline ; but Ellen's beseeching voice interrupted her. 

"Do not quarrel with your sister on my account, dearest 
Emmeline ; I dare say I am very stupid, but my head does 
feel confused to-day ; pray do not mind me, dear Emmy ; go 
with Caroline, Aunt Eimneline will not like your remaining in." 

Caroline had already quitted the room, and in her haste 
nm against her mother, who she instantly perceived had 
heard all she said. With a deep blush, she turned as to 
re-enter the schoolroom, but Mrs. Hamilton stopped her. 

" No ! " she said, gravely. " If you are only to act kindly 
for fear of my reproof, it will do no good either to yourself or 
Ellen. I could scarcely have believed it possible you should 
80 have spoken, had I not heard it. Go and amuse yourself, 
as you intended ; I rather think had you given up a little of 
your time to help your cousin, you would have experienced 
more real pleasure than you will now feel all day." 

"Dear mamma, will you help Ellen?" asked Emmeline, 
very timidly, for though at Ellen s reiterated entreaty she had 
left her, she felt it almost disrespect to run across the hall 
while her mother was speaking ; and the thought suddenly 
crossed her that, as she was quite sure Ellen was not idle, 
though Miss Harcourt thougnt she was, her mother by 
assisting her might save her from increased displeasure. 

"Yes, dearest, if necessary; I have heard enough to satisfy 
me that you would if you could ; and so I will for vour sake. 
And Emmeline ran away quite happy, to try all she could to 
soothe Caroline, whose self-reproacn had as usual terminated 
in a fit of iU-temper and anger against EUen, instead of 
against herself. 

Mrs. Hamilton entered the schoolroom, and stood by Ellen, 
80 quietly, that the child did not perceive her. Her attention 
was completely absorbed in her book ; but after a few minutes 
she suddenly pushed it from her, and exclaiming, almost pas- 
sionately— 

H 
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"I cannot learn it, try all I can! and Miss Haicomt 
will be so very, very angry," — she gave way, for the fiisk 
time since her arrival at Oakwood, to a violent burst of 
tears. 

" What is this very, very difficult lesson, my little Eflen?** 
inquired her aimt, loudly taking one hand from her &ce» 
*' Tell me, and we shall be able to learn it together per* 
haps." 

''Oh, no, no! it is because I am so very stupid; IfisB 
Harcourt has explained it to me twice, and I know^ I know I 
ought to understand it — ^but" — 

" Well then, never mind to-day. We can all leain mudi 
better some days than others, you know ; and I dare say to- 
morrow you will be able to conquer it." 

''But Miss Harcourt is a&eady displeased, and will be 
still more so, if I leave it without her permission," replied 
the sobbing child, longing but not daring to throw her aims 
round her aunt's neck, and lean her aching head against her 
bosom. 

" Not if I beg a reprieve," replied her aunt, smiling ; " but 
you must not let it make you so very unhappy, Ellen. I am 
afraid it is not only your lesson, but that you are ill, or un- 
happy about something else. Tell me, dearest, what can I 
do to make you more happy, more at home ? " 

" Oh, nothing, nothing ! " replied Ellen, struggling with 
her tears. " Indeed I am happier than I ever thought I could 
be ; I must be very ungrateful to make you think I am un- 
happy, when you are so good and so kind. My head ached to- 
day, and that always makes me feel a wish to cry ; but indeed 
I am not unhappy, and never when you kiss me and call 
me your Ellen, whatever I may feel wnen you are not by ;" 
and, as if frightened at her own confession, she hid her mce 
in her aunt's dress, 

Mrs. Hamilton lifted her into her lap, and kissed her with- 
out speaking. 

"You must leam to love me more and more then, my 
Ellen," she said, after a pause, " and when you are feeling ill 
or in pain, you must not be afraid to tell me, or I shall think 
that you only fancy you love me." 

" Oh, no, it is not fancy ; I never loved any one as I do you 
— except papa — my own darling good papa ! " the word was 
almost choked with sobs. "He used 1x) fondle me and 
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5 raise me, and call me his darling Ellen, as Uncle Hamilton 
id Emmeline last Sunday ; and when I was ill, so ill, they 
said I should die, he never left me, except when his military 
duties called him away ; and he used to nurse me, and try to 
amuse me, that I might forget pain and weakness. On, I 
shall never, never forget that dreadful night ! " and she closed 
her eyes and shuddered, as the horrid scene of blood and 
death flashed before her. 

"What dreadful night, my poor child?" enquired Mrs. 
Hamilton, soothingly, after doubtiDg whether or not it would 
be better for Ellen to pursue such an evidently painful theme, 
and no longer requirmg an explanation of her emotion the 
previous sabbath. 

" The night poor papa was killed : — oh, there were so many 
korrid forms on the grass, the natives and poor papa's own 
men, and they looked so ghastly in the moonlight, and the 
grass was covered with blood and limbs and heads, that had 
been shot oflF, and there were such cries and groans of pain — 
I see it, I hear it all again, so often before I go to sleep, and 
when my head feels a«» it does to-day, and fancy I hear poor 
papa's last words, and feel his kiss as he lay bleeding, bleeding 
slowly to death : and his voice was so strange and his lips so 
cold!" 

"But how came you in such a dreadftJ scene, my poor 
Ellen ? who could liave permitted such a little child to be 
there?" 

" Because I wished it so very much ; I knew he would die 
before they could bring him to me, and I did so want to feel 
his kiss and hear his voice once more. Oh, Aunt Emmeline ! 
shall I never see him again ? I know he cannot come to me, 
but shall I, oh, shall I ever be good enough to go to him ? " 
And she looked up in her aunt's face with such a countenance 
of beseeching entreaty, that Mrs. Hamilton's eyes fQled with 
tears, and it was a full minute before she could speak ; but 
when she did, Ellen felt more relieved and comforted, than 
on the subject of her father's death she had ever felt before. 
From her mother not being able to hear the subject even par- 
tially alluded to, and from having no one to whom she could 
speak of it, it had taken a still stronger hold of her imagina- 
tion, and whenever she was unusually weak, and her nead 
iM^hing and confused, it became still more vivid. The very 
visible sympathy and interest of her aunt, and the gentle 
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words in which she tried to turn the child's thoughts firomtihik 
scene of horror to the happiness of her jbther in HeaYOD, 
and an assurance that, if she tried to do her duty, and to love 
and serve God, and trust in His mercy to render her efforti 
acceptable, she would rejoin him, seemed to remove the maa 
of tangled thought withm the young mind. Her head indeed 
still ached very painfully, and her eyes seemed as if they 
would close, notwithstanding all her efforts to keep them 
open ; but when she awoke from a long quiet sleep, on tiie 
sofa in Mrs. Hamilton's dressing-room, where her aunt had 
laid her, and found that kind friend still watching over her, 
the little heart and temples had ceased to throb so quick^, 
and she felt better and happier. ^ 

Mr. Maitland, the medical friend of the family, confirmed 
the opinion which Edward had said theirphysician in India 
had given of his sister's state of healtL He did not, he said, 
consider her liable to serious illness, or of a constitution that 
would not endure ; but that he feared it would be some yeazs 
before she knew the blessing of really good health, and be 
constantly subject to that lassitude, severe headache, and the 
depression of the whole system thence proceeding, which 
must prevent the liveliness and quickness of acquirement 
natural to most children. He thought the evil had been 
very greatly increased by want of sufficient care in early 
years, and tne unwholesome climate in which she had so long 
lived, that he wondered her mother had not been advised to 
send her over to England, adding, with a smile, he was quite 
sure Mrs. Hamilton would not have refused the charge, 
anxious as it might have been. And earnestly, not only on 
account of the child's physical but mental health, did Mrs. 
Hamilton wish that such had been the case, and that she had 
had the care of her niece from earliest infancy; and how 
much more would she have wished this, had she known that 
Mrs. Fortescue had really been advised to do so with Ellen, as 
Mr. Maitland had said, but that believing it merely an idle 
fancy, and persisting too in her own headstrong idea that it 
was ill-temper not ilmess which rendered Ellen so disagreeable, 
she would not stoop so to conquer her unfortunate pride as 
to ask such a favour of her relatives, and to whom else could 
she appeal ? Colonel Fortescue had none but distant cousins. 
She Old satisfy a qualm of conscience by once suggesting to 
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hr husband — as her own idea, howeyer, not as that of an 
experienced physician — ^that as he fancied Ellen was always 
in, she might be better in England ; but, as she expected, not 
oiJy his intense love for his little girl rose up against the idea 
di separation, but his pride revolted from sending her to claim 
the pity of relatives who had so completely cast off her 
narents : yet had he been told it was absolutely necessary 
for her health and so greatly for her happiness, he would not 
have hesitated to sacrifice every thought of self. But 
Bleanor, satisfied that she had done her duty, and delighted 
that in one respect he was quite as proud as she was, never 

r referred to the subject, and tne ph3^cian who had 
advised, from his constant removals, he never chanced 
to meet. 

Great indeed was the amount of childish suffering which 
this selfish decision on the part of her mother occasioned 
Qlen. We do not mean the pain of constant languor itself, 
though that in its full amount our happy and healthful young 
leaders cannot have the least idea of; they perhaps think it 
almost a pleasant change, the care and petting, and presents 
80 often lavished on a brief decided illness : but that is a 
ve^y different thing to that kind of suffering which only so 
affects them as to be dull and heavy they do not know why, 
and to make it such a very difficult task to learn the lessons 
others find so easy ; and such a pain sometimes to move, that 
ihey are thought slow and unwilung, and perhaps even idle, 
when they would gladly run, and help, and work as others ; 
and so weak sometimes, that tears start at the first harsh or 
mikind word, and they are thought cross, when they do not 
in the least feel so ; and this not for a few weeks, but with 
few exceptions, the trial of months and even years. 

And this was Ellen's — ^which not even the tenderest and 
most unfailing care of her aunt could entirely guard her from. 
It is a most difficult thing for those who are strong and 
healthy themselves to understand and always bear with 
physical suffering in others. Miss Harcourt, though in 

Serai free from aujrthing like prejudice, and ardently 
irons to follow up her own and Mrs. Hamilton's ideas of 
light and wrong, could not so govern her affections as to feel 
the same towards Ellen as she did towards Edward and the. 
GhUdren she had lived with and taught so long. Her task 
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with Ellen required more patience and forbearance and care 
than with either of the others, and sometimes she could rx^ 
help believing and acting towards her as if it were wilfal 
idleness and carelessness, not the languor of disease. 

With the recollection and evidence of Herbert, who Bad 
been delicate from his birth, and who was yet of such a re- 
markably gifted mind, and so bright in aspect, so sweet in 
temper, that illness seemed to have spiritualized instead of 
deadened every faculty. She could not understand as Mis. 
Hamilton did, the force of circumstances in producing front 
nearly the same cause two such different effects, nor how H; 
was that complete neglect had engendered more evils than 
indiscreet indulgence ; but that it appeared to have done so, 
was unhappily only too evident, not only to Miss Harconifc 
but to Mrs. Hamilton. It seemed almost surprising, and 
certainly a proof of a remarkably good disposition, that 
Edward appeared so free from great faults, and of such a 
warm, generous, frank, and seemingly unselfish nature, so 
open to conviction, and to all good impressions, that except 
occasional fits of violent passion, there really was, as £Eir as 
his aunt and uncle could perceive, nothing to complain o£' 
They did not know that he stood in such awe of Mr.- 
Hamilton, from his mother's lessons of his exceeding stern- 
ness, that he exercised the greatest control over himself; 
and he was so excessively fond of Mr. Howard, and his 
days glided* by in such varied and delightftil employment, 
that there was no temptation to do wrong; except certam 
acts of trifling disobedience, of more consequence from tho 
seK-will they betrayed than the acts themselves, but which 
might have been sources of anxiety to his aunt, and lessened 
her confidence in him had she known them ; but she did not, 
for Ellen not only constantly concealed, but was the sufferer 
for him, and so brought reproof and suspicion on herself,; 
which, could the truth have been known, might have been 
avertcKL But truth of act as well as word Imd never been 
impressed on Edward; and therefore, though he was con- 
stitutionally too brave to utter a falsehood, too honourable to 
shield himself at the expense of another, if he knew that other 
suffered, he had been too long taught to beheve that Ellen 
was his inferior, and must always give up to him, to imagine- 
tiiat he was ever acting deceitfully or unmanfuUy in permit- 
ting her to conceal his acts of disobedience. 
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There was so macli to love and admire in Edward, that 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Hamilton imagined the real weakness 
of his character — ^that those loveable qualities all sprung 
from natural impulse, unsustained by anything like principle^ 
The quickness and apparent fervour with which he received 
the religious impressions they and Mr. Howard sought so 
earnestly to instil, in the short time that was allowed them 
before he entered the navy, they augured so hopefully from, 
that not only his preceptor and uncle, but his ever anxious 
aunt, looked forward to his career with scarcely a doubt as to 
its probity and honour. 

^en caused her infinitely more anxiety. There was a dis- 

legard to truth, a want of openness and candour, which, 

though Mrs. Hamilton believed the effects of neglect and 

extreme timidity, both her husband and Miss Harcourt 

feared were natural. Much indeed sprung from the poor 

diild's mistaken idea of the nature and solemnity of the 

promise she had made her mother, and her constant watch- 

mlness and determination to shield Edward. For the dis« 

i^ard to truth her mother had indeed alone been answerable. 

Men's naturally very timid character required the inculcation 

of a high firm principle, to enable her so to conquer herself 

as to speak the truth, even if she suffered from it. It was 

only indeed in extreme cases of fear — and never to her father, 

that she had ever spoken falsely; but to Mrs. Hamilton's 

high principles, which by extreme diligence and care she 

had as successfully imparted to her own children, even 

concealment was often an acted untruth, and of this fault 

imd equivocation Ellen was but too often guilty: exciting 

Hiss Harcourt's and Caroline's prejudices yet more against 

her. The latter with all her faults never swerved from the 

ligid truth, and had a strong contempt and dislike towards 

aU those who did— except her friend Annie, who, as she 

alwajTS took care to speak the truth to her, she did not 

suspect of being less careful than herself. Ehnmeline, who 

had had some difficulty in restraining her love of exagge 

lation, and also in so conquering her own timidity and fear as 

always to speak the truth, only pitied Ellen, but did not love 

her the less. 

Of course it was not till some months had passed that these 
lights and shadows of character in the orphans, and in the 
opinions they called forth in those around them, could be 
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discovered ; but notwithstanding she stood almost alone ia 
her opinion, notwithstanding there was yery little oatwaid 
evidence that she was correct, Mrs. Hamiltoii believed there 
was a great deal more in her niece than was discernible. She 
seemed to possess a strength, almost an intensity, of feelio2 
and warmtn of affection, which, if properly guided, woida 
effectually aid in removing the childisn errors engendered \j 
neglect ; and it was this belief which not only enabled hit 
to bear calmly the anxiety and care, and often pain whidi 
those faults and their compelled correction occasioned, but 
actually to love her niece, if possible, still more than 
Edward, and very nearly with the same amount of quiet but 
intense affection which ^e felt for her own children. 



CHAPTER XI. 

A YOUlSra GBNTLBMAN IN A PASSION. — ^A WALK. — ^A SCBlilB 

OP DISTRESS. 

One very fine morning in May, Mrs. Hamilton invited 
Edward to join her in a walk, intending also to call at 
Moorlands and Greville Manor on their way. The lads were 
released for a few days from their attendance on Mr. Howard, 
that gentleman having been summoned on some clerical 
business to Exeter, rercy was to accompany his father 
on an equestrian excursion ; Herbert had been commissioned 
hy Emmeline some days before to take some books to Mary 
Greville, and had looked forward himself to spending a 
morning with her. Edward, delighted at being selected as 
his aunt's companion, prepared with haste and glee for his 
excursion. Robert was, however, unfortunately not at hand 
to give him a clean pair of shoes (he had already spoiled two 
pair that morning by going into the stream whicn ran through 
the park to sail a newly-rigged frigate), and angry at the 
delay, fearing that his aunt would not wait for him, he 
worked himself into such a violent passion, that when 
Robert did appear he gave vent to more abusive language 
than he had ever yet ventured to use, concluding by hurling 
both his discarded shoes at the domestic, who only escaped 
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a severe blow^ by starting aside, and permitting them to go 
through the window. 

"Bobert, leave the room : I desire that you will not again 
give vour assistance to Master Fortescue, untU he knows how 
to ask it/' was Mrs. Hamilton's most unexpected interference, 
and Edward so started at her voice and look, that his passion 
was suddenly cahncd. 

" Finish your toilette, and when you have found your shoes 
and put them away you may join me in the breaoast room, 
Edward. I only wait your pleasure." 

And never did Edward leave her presence more gladly. 
Siame had suddenly conquered anger, and, thou^ lus 
chest still heaved and his cheeks were still flushed, he did 
not utter another word till nearly a quarter of a mile on 
their walk. Twice he had looked up in his aunt's face as 
if about to speak, but the expression was so very grave 
that he felt strangely afraid to proceed. At length he ex- 
claimed — 

"You are displeased with me, dear aimt; but indeed I 
could not help feeling angry." 

"I am stul more sorry than displeased, Edward; I had 
hoped you were learning more control, and to know your duty 
to a domestic better. Your uncle — " 

" Oh, pray do not tell him ! " implored Edward, " and I 
Tfill ask Kobert's pardon the moment 1 go home." 

" I certainly shall not complain of you to him, Edward, if 
my arguments can convince you of your error ; but if you ara 
only to ask Robert's pardon for fear of your uncle, I would 
lather you should not do so. Tell me the truth ; if you were 
quite sure your uncle would know nothing about it, would 
you still ask Robert's pardon ? " 
Edward unhesitatingly answered " No !" 
And why not V* 

Because I think he ought to ask mine for keeping me 
waiting as he did, and for being insolent first to me." 

"He did not keep you waiting above five minutes, and 
that was my fault, not his, as I was employing him ; and as 
for insolence, can you tell me what he said?" Edward 
hesitated. 

" I do not remember the exact words, but I know he called 
me impatient ; and if I were, he had no right to tell me so." 
''Nor did he. I heard all that passed, and I could not 
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help thinking how very far saperior was Robert, ^ a poo^ 
country youth, to the young gentleman who abused him." 

The colour rose to Edward s temples, but he set his teetb^ 
and clenched his hand, to prevent any fisirther display o^ 
anger; and his aunt, after attentively observing him, con- 
tinued — 

" He said that his young master Percy never required im- 
possibilities, and, though often impatient, never abused hiin. 
You heard the word, and feeling you had been so, beheved 
he applied it to yourself." 

"But in what can he be my superior?" asked Edward, 
in a low voice, as if stiU afraid his passion would regain 
ascendency. 

" I will answer your question by another, Edward. Sup- 
pose any one had used abusive terms towards you, and con- 
temptuously desired you to get out of their sight, how would 
you have answered ? ' 

" I would have struck him to the earth," replied Edward, 
passionately, and quite forgetting his wished-for control 
"Neither equal nor superior should dare speak so to me 
again." 

" And what prevented Robert acting in the same manner? 
Do you think he has no feelings ? — ^that he is incapable of 
such emotions as pain or anger ? " 

Edward stood for a minute quite still and silent. 

" I did not think anything about it," he said at length ; 
"but I certainly supposed I had a right to say what I pleased 
to one so far beneath me." 

" And in what is Robert so far beneath you ? " 

"He is a servant, and I am a gentleman; above him in 
birth, rank — " 

" Stop, Edward ! did you make yourself a gentleman ? Is 
it any credit to you individually to be higher in the world, 
and receive a better education than Robert ? " 

Edward was again silent and his aunt continued to talk 
to him so kindly yet so earnestly, that at length he ex- 
claimed — 

"I feel I have indeed been wrong, dear aunt; but what 
can I do to prove to Robert I am really sorry for having 
treated him so ill ? " 

" Are you really sorry Edward, or do you only say this for 
to avoid your uncle's displeasure ? " 
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"Indeed, I had quite forgotten him/' replied Edward, 
earnestly ; " I deserve his anger, and would willingly expose 
myself to it, if it would redeem my fault." 

"I would rather see you endeavour earnestly to restrain 
your passions, my dear boy, than inflict any such pain upon 
you. It will be a great pleasure to me if you can really so 
conquer yourself as to apologize to Robert ; and I think the 
pam of so doing will enable you more easily to remember ali- 
ve have been sajdng, than if you weakly shrmk from it. The 
life you have chosen makes me even more anxious that you 
shoidd become less passionate, than were you to remain 
longer with me ; I fear you will so often suffer seriously 
from it." 

"I very often make resolutions never to be in a passion 
again/' returned Edward, sorrowfully; "but whenever any- 
thing provokes me, something seems to come in my throat, 
and I am compelled to give way." 

"You wiU not be able to conquer your fault, my dear 
Edward, without great perseverance ; but remember, the 
more difficult the task, the greater the reward ; and that you 
can control anger I have, even during our walk, had a proof." ^ 

Edward looked up surprised. 

" Did you not feel very angry when I said Robert was your 
superior ?" 

" Yes," replied Edward, blushing deeply. 

"And yet you successfully checked, your rising passion, 
for fear of offending me. I cannot be always near you ; but,, 
my dear boy, you must endeavour to remember that lesson I 
have tried to teach you so often — ^that you are never alone. 
You cannot even think an angry thought, much less speak an 
abusive word, and commit the most trifling act of passion, 
without offending God. If you would but ask for His help, 
and recollect that to offend Him is far more terrible than to 
incur the displeasure of either your uncle or myself, I think 
you would find your task much easier, than if you attempted 
it, trusting in your own strength alone, and only for fear of 
man. ' 

Edward did not make any reply, but his countenance ex- 
pressed such earnest thought and softened feeling that Mrs. 
Hamilton determined on not interrupting it by calling at 
Moorlands as she had intended, and so turned in the direction 
of Greville Manor. They walked on for some little time in 
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silence, gradually ascending one of those steep and narrow^ 
but green and flowery lanes peculiar to Devonshire ; and on 
reaclung the summit of the hill, and pausing a moment by the 
little gate that opened on a rich meadow, tl^ough which their 
path lay, an exclamation of "How beautiftd!" burst firom 
Kdward. 

Fields of alternate red and green sloped down to the river's 
edge, the green bearing the glistening colour peculiar to May, 
the red from the full rich soil betraying that the plough had 
but lately been there, and both contrasting beautifully with 
the limpid waters, whose deep azure seemed to mock the very 
heavens. The Dart from that point seemed no longer a^ 
meandering river : it was so encompassed by thick woods and 
fertile hills that it resembled a lake, to which there was- 
neither outlet nor inlet, save from the land. The trees all 
presented that exquisite variety of green peculiar to May, and 
so lofty was the slope on which they grew, that some seemed 
to touch the very sky, while others bent gracefully over the 
water, which their thick branches nearly touched. The hilL* 
themselves presented a complete mosaic of red and green ; 
the fields divided by high hedges, from which the oak and 
elm and beech and ash would start up, of growth so superb 
as to have the semblance of a cultivated park, not of natural 
woodland. 

Greville Manor (an Elizabethan building) stood on their 
right, surrounded by its ancient woods, which, though lovely 
still, Mr. 6reville*s excesses had already shorn of some of 
their finest timber. Some parts of the river were in complete 
shade from the overhanging branches, while beyond them 
would stretch the bright blue of heaven : in other parts, a 
stray sunbeam would dart through an opening in the thick 
branches, and shine like a bright spot in the surrounding 
darkness ; and farther on, the cloudless sun so flung down hii 
full refulgence, that the moving waters flashed and sparkled 
like burning gems. 

" Is it not beautiful, dear aunt ? Sometimes I feel as if I 
were not half so passionate in the open air as in the house : 
can you tell me why ?" 

" Not exactly, Edward," she replied, smiling ; "but I am 
very pleased to hear you say so, and to find that you can 
admire such a lovely scene as this. To my feeHngs, the- 
presence of a loving God is so impressed upon His works;. 
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we can so distinctly trace goodness, and loye, and power, in 
the gift of such a beautiful world, that I feel still more how 
wrong it is to indulge in vexation, or care, or anxiety, when 
in the midst of a beautiful country, than when at home ; and 
perhaps it is something of the same feeling working in you, 
thougn you do not know how to define it." 

" But you can never do or feel anything wrong, dear aunt,** 
said Edwaxd, looking with surprised inquiry in her face. 

"Indeed, my dear boy, I know that I very often have 
wrong thoughts and feelings ; and that only my Father in 
Heaven's infinite mercy enables me to overcome them. It 
would be very sad, if I were as faulty, and as easily led into 
error, as you and your cousins may be, when I have had so 
many more years to think and try to improve in ; but just in 
the same way as you have duties to perform and feelings to 
overcome, so have I ; and if I fail in the endeavour to lead 
you all in the better and happier path — or feel too much 
anxiety, or shrink from giving mjrsett pain, when compelled 
to correct a fault in either of you, I am just as likely to incur 
the displeasure of our Father in Heaven, as you are when 
you are passionate or angry; and perhaps still more so, for 
the more capable we are of knowing and doing our duty, the 
more wrong we are when we fail in it, even in thought." 

There was so much in this reply to surprise Edward, it 
seemed so to fill his mind with new ideas, that he continued 
lus walk in absolute silence. That his aunt could ever fail, 
as she seemed to say she had and did, and even still at times 
found it difficult to do right, was very strange ; but yet some- 
how it seemed to comfort him, and to inspire him with a sort 
of courage to emulate her, and conquer his difficulties. He 
had fancied that she could not possibly understand how 
difficult it was for him always to be good ; but when he found 
that she could do so even from her own experienccj her words 
appeared endowed with double force, and he loved her, and 
looked up to her more than ever. 

Ten mmutes more brought them to the gothic lodge of the 
Manor, and instead of seeking the front entrance, Mrs. 
Hamilton led the way to the flower-garden, on which Mrs. 
Greville's usual morning-room opened by a glass-door. 

" Herbert was to tell Mary of our intended visit ; I wonder 
she is not watching for me as usual," observed Mrs. Hamilton, i 
somewhat aamously, and her anxiety increased, as on nearing 
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the half open door she saw poor Mary, her head leaning 
against Herbert, deluged in tears. Mrs. Greville was not 
there, though, the books, work, and maps upon the table told 
of their morning's employment having been me same as usuaL 
Herbert was earnestly endeavouring to speak comfort, but 
evidently without success ; and Mary was in general so con- 
trolled, that her present grief betrayed some very much 
heavier trial than usual. 

"Is your mother ill, my dear Marv? What can have 
happened to agitate you so painftdly ? ' she inquired, as at 
the first sound of her voice the poor girl sprung towards her, 
and tried to say how very glad she was that she had come 
just then ; but the words were inarticulate from sobs ; and 
Mrs. Hamilton, desiring Edward to amuse himself in the 
garden, made her sit down by her, and told her not to attempt 
to check her tears, but to let them have free vent a few 
minutes, and then to try and tell her what had occurred. It 
was a sad tale for a child to tell, and as Mrs. Hamilton's 
previous knowledge enabled her to gather more from it than 
Mary's broken narrative permitted, we will give it in oui 
own words. 

Mr. Greville had been at home for a month, a quartet 
of which time the good humour which some unusually 
successful bets had excited, lasted; but no longer. His 
amusement then consisted, as usual, in trying every method 
to annoy and irritate his wife, and in endeavouring to make 
his son exactly like himself. Young as the boy was, scarcely 
twelve, he took him to scenes of riot and feasting, which the 
society of some boon companions, unhappily near neighbours, 
permitted ; and though Alfred's cheek became pale, his eye 
haggard, and his temper uneven, his initiation was fraught 
with such a new species of excitement and pleasure, that it 
rejoiced and encouraged his father in the same measure as it 
agonized his mother, and, for her sake, poor Mary. 

That morning Alfred had declared his intention of visitinj 
A large fair, which, with some races of but ill repute, fron 
the bad company they collected, was to be held at a neigh- 
bouring town, and told his father to prepare for a larg( 
demand on his cash, as he meant to try his hand at all th( 
varieties of gaming which the scene presented. Mr. Grevilh 
laughed heartily at what he called the boy's right spirit, anc 
promised lum all he required ; but there was a quivering or 
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Iter mother's lip, a deadly paleness on her cheek, that spoke 
Tolumes of suffering to the heart of the observant Mary, 
"who sat trembKng beside her. Still Mrs. Greville did not 
cpeak till her husband left the room ; but then, as Alfred 
yas about to follow him, she caught hold of his hand, and 
omplored him, with such a tone and look of agony, only to 
listen to her, for her sake to give up his intended pleasure ; 
ihat, almost frightened by an emotion which in nis gentle 
mother he had scarcely ever seen, and suddenly remem- 
lering that he had lately been indeed most urJdnd and 
neglectful to her, he threw his arms round her neck, and 
promised with tears, that if it gave her so much pain, he 
would not go; and so sincere was his feeling at the moment 
that, had there been no tempter near, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have kept his word. But the moment Mr. Greville 
heard from his son his change of intention and its cause, he 
80 laughed at his ridiculous folly, so sneered at his want of 
spirit in preferring his mother's whims to* his father's plea- 
sures, that, as could not fail to be the case, every better feeling 
fled. This ought to have been enough ; but it was too good 
an opportunity to vent his ill-temper on his wife, to be 
neglected. He sought her, where she was superintending 
Mary's lessons, and for nearly an hour poured upon her the 
m^ fearful abuse aad cutting taunts, ending by declaring, 
that aU the good she had done by her saintly eloq uence, was 
to banish her son from her present, whenever he left home, 
as in future Alfred should be his companion: and that he 
should begin that very day. Mrs. Greville neither moved 
nor spoke in reply; and the expression of her countenance 
was so sternly calm, that poor Miiry felt as if she dared not 
give way. to the emotion with which her heart was bursting. 

Mr. Greville left the room, and they heard him peremp- 
torily desire the housekeeper to put up some of Master 
Alfred's clothes. In a perrectly composed voice Mrs. Greville 
desired Mary to proceed with the exercise she was writing, 
and emulating her firmness, she tried to obey. Fortunately 
her task was writing, for to have spoken or read aloud would, 
she felt, have been impossible. So full half an hour passed, 
and then hasty footsteps were heard in the hall, and the 
joyous voice of Alfred exclaiming — 

" Let me wish mamma and Mary good-bye, papa," 

" I have not another moment to spare," was the reply. 
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" Yon have kept me long enough, and must be quicker next 
time ; come along, my boy." 

The rapid tread of horses' hoofs speedily followed ihe 
sudden clang with which the hall-door closed, and as rapidlj 
faded away in the distance. With an irresistible impulse^ 
Mary raised her eyes to her mother's face ; a bright red flush 
had risen to her temples, but her lip were perfectly colour* 
less, and her hand tightly pressed her heart, but this ot3j 
lasted a minute, for the next she had fallen quite senseless <m 
the floor. Her poor child hung over her almost paralysed 
with terror, and so long did the faint last, that she was coo^ 
veyed to her own room, partially undressed, and laid on her 
bed, before she at all recovered. A brief while she had clasped 
Mary to her bosom, as if in her was indeed her only earfldy 
comfort, and then in a faint voice desired to be left quite alone. 
Mary had flung herself on the neck of the sympathising Herbert 
Hamilton (who had arrived just in the confusion attendant 
on Mrs. Greville's unusual illness), and wept there in all the 
uncontrolled violence of early sorrow. 

Mrs. Hamilton remained some time with her afflicted 
friend, for so truly could she S3rmpathise with her, that her 
society brought with it the only solace Mrs. Greville was 
capable of realising from human companionship. 

" It is not for myself I murmur," were the only words 
that in that painfiil interview might have even seemed like 
a complaint, "but for my poor child. How is her fragae 
frame and gentle spirit to endure through trials such as 
these? oh, Emmeline, to lose both and through their 
father!" 

And difficult indeed did it seem to realize tiie cause of such 
terrible dispensation ; but happily for Mrs. Greville, she 
could still look up in love and trust, even when below all of 
comfort as of joy seemed departed ; and in a few dajrs she 
was enabled to resume her usual avocations, and, by an 
assumption of cheerfulness and constant employment, to 
restore some degree of peace and happiness to her child. 

Neither Herbert nor Edward seemed inclined to converse 
on their walk home, and Mrs. Hamilton was so engrossed in 
thought for Mrs. Greville, that she did not feel disposed to 
speak either. Herbert was contrasting his father with Mary's^ 
and with such a vivid sense of his own happier lot, that he 
felt almost oppressed with the thought, he was not, he never 
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BOB eoold be, gratefdl enough ; for what had he done, to be so 
much more blessed. — ^And when Mr. Hamilton, who, wonder- 
ing at their long absence, had come out to meet them, put his 
ann affectionately round him, and asked him what could 
poesiMy make him look so pale and pensive, the boy's ex- 
erted feelings completely overpowered him. He buried his 
&ce on his mther's shoulder, and burst into tears ; and then 
leaving his mother to explain it, for he felt quite sure she 
eoold, without his telling her, darted away, and never stopped 
tQl he found himself in the sanctuary of his own room ; and 
fkere he remained, tr3dng to calm himself by earnest thought 
and almost imconscious prayer, till the dinner-bell summoned 
bim to rejoin his family, which he did quiet and gentle, but 
cheerful, as usual. 

Edward did not forget the thoughts of the morning, but 
fte struggle so to subaue his pride as to apologize to Kobert 
seemed very much more dimcult when ne was no longer 
hearing his aunt's earnest words; but he did conquer himself, 
and the fond approving look with which he was rewarded, 
me him such a glowing feeling of pleasure, as almost to 
lessen the pain of ms humiliation. 



CHAPTER XII. 



OEOIL OBAHAHe's PHILOSOPHY.— AN EBEOB AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

— ^A MYSTERY AND A CONFIDENCB. 

A PEW days after the events of the last chapter, Mrs. 
Hamilton, accompanied by Percy, called at Moorlands. 
Cecil Grahame was playing in the garden, and Percy re- 
mained with him, his good-nature often making him a 
companion, though there was nearly six years difference in 
their ages. 

"Are Tou going to T — on Thursday, Percy? There 
will be such fine doings. Races and the country fair, and 
wild beasts and shows, and everything delightful ; of course 
you will go?" 

** I do not think it at all likely," replied young Hamilton. 

•* No 1" repeated Cecil, much astonished. " Why I 
only saying the ol^er day how much I should like to be 
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as old as you are ; it must be so delightfal to be one's om 
master." 

" I do not consider myself my own master yet, GedL 
Sometimes I wish I were ; at others I think I am much better 
as I am. And as for this fair, Mr. Howard will be back to- 
morrow, so there is no chance of my going." 

" Why is there no such thing as vie possibility of a 
holiday, Percy ? " replied Cecil, with great glee ; " a 
perhaps," he added, laughing, *' your papa is like mine, and 
does not allow such freaks ; thinks it wrong to go to such 
places, acting against morality, and such out of the ira| 
ideas." 

" Are these Mr. Grahame's opinions ? " inquired Percy, 
almost sternly. 

" Why ye — ^yes — ^why do you look at me so, Percy ? I 
am sure I said no harm; I only repeated what I have heard 
mamma sa^ continually." 

" That IS not the very least excuse for your disrespect tc 
your father ; and if he thinks thus, I wonder you shoTili 
talk of going to the races ; you cannot have his per 



mission." 



Oh, but mamma has promised if I am a good boy til 
then, and she can manage it, I shall go ; for she cannot se 
any harm in it. And as for waiting for papa's permission- 
if I did I should never go anjrwhere. He is so unkind, tha 
I am always airaid of speaking or even of playing, when h 
is in the room." 

" You are a silly boy, Cecil," replied young Hamiltoi 
"Believe me, you do not know your best friend. I shoul 
be very sorry to feel thus towards my father." 

"Oh but yours and mine are very diflferent sort < 
people. Your papa never punishes you, or refuses you h 
permission, when you wish j^icularly to do anything, or g 
anywhere." 

" If papa thinks my wishes foolish, or liable to lead m 
into error, he does refuse me without scruple, Cecil. An 
though I am old enough now, I hope so to conduct myself j 
to avoid actual punishment ; when I was as young as you ar( 
papa very frequently punished me, for both my violence an 
pride." 

" But then he was kind to you afterwards. Now I shoul 
not so much mind papa's severity when I am naughty, : 
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h wotdd only be kind or take some notice of me when I 
am good. But has Mr. Hamilton told you not to go to the 
nces?" 

"Not exactly : he has merely said he thinks it a day most 
nnprofitably wasted ; and that the gambling and excesses 
always the attendant of races are not fit scenes for young 
persons. Were I to take my horse and go, he would not, 
perhaps, be actually dis^jleased, as I am old enough now, he 
says, m some things to judge for myself ; but I should be 
acting against his principles, which just now I am not inclined 
to do, for I am sure to suflFer from it afterwards." 

"Well, all I can say is, that when I am as old as you are, 
Percy, I shall certainly consider myself under no one. I hope 
I shMl be at Eton by that time, and then we shall see if 
Cecil Grahame has not some spirit in him. I would not be 
tied down to Oakwood, and to Mr. Howard's humdrum 
lessons, as you are, Percy, for worlds." 

" Take care that Cecil Grahame's spirit does not effervesce 
80 much, as to make him, when at Eton, wish himself back 
at Moorlands," replied Percy, laughing heartily at his young 
companion's grotesque attempts at self-consequence, by 
placmg his cap dandily on ms head, flourishing his cane, 
and trying to make nimself look taller. Cecil took his 
langh, however, in good part, and they continued in amicable 
j conversation till Imrs. Hamilton summoned Percy to attend 
ler home. 

Our readers have, perhaps^ discovered that Percy, this day, 
was not quite as lively as usual. If they have not, Ins 
mother did ; for strange to say, he walked by her side silent 
and dispirited. His thoughtlessness very often led him into 
error and its disagreeable consequences ; and, fearing this 
bad again been the case, she playfully inquired the cause of 
Lis most unusual abstraction. He coloured, but evaded the 
question, and successfoly roused himself to talk. His 
mother was not anxious, for she had such perfect confidence 
m hiiti, that she knew if he had committed error, he would 
redeem it, and that his own good feelings and high principles 
vould prevent its recurrence. 

It so happened, however, that young Hamilton, by a series 
of rather imprudent actions, had plunged himself into such a 
very unusual and disagreeable position, as not very weU to 
know how to extricate himself from it^ without a full con- 
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fession to his father ; which, daringly brave as in gene 
was, he felt ahnost as if he really nad not the cour 
make. One of Mr. Hamilton's most imperative com 
was.0 that his sons should never incur a debt, and, to t 
the temptation, their monthly allowance was an ampl 
and fully permitted any recreative indulgences they 
desire. 

Now Percy was rather inclined to extrstvagance, 

thoughtlessness and a profuse generosity, which had 

causea him such annoyance as to make him resolve 

and again to follow his father's advice, and keep 

accounts of his expenditure, as a slight check on h 

The admiration for beauty in the fine arts which his i 

had so sedulously cultivated had had only one bad 

and that was that his passion for prints and painting 

illustrated and richly-bound volumes, sometimes carri< 

beyond bounds, and very often occasioned regret that ] 

not examined the letter-press of such works, as well a 

engravings and bindings. He had g^ven orders t( 

Harris, a large fancy stationer, librarian, and public 

T — , to procure for him a set of engravii^, whos< 

interesting subjects and beautiful workmanship Mr. 6r 

had so vividly described to him, that jroung Ilamilton 

do without them till his father or himself should vis 

metropolis, and so judge of their worth themselves 

quite impossible. The order was given without th( 

regard to price. They arrived at the end of the montl 

the young gentleman, to his extreme astonishment, disci 

that his month's allowance had been so expended, as 

leave him a half-quarter of the necessary sum. What 

he did not very well know. Mr. Harris had had greal 

culty in procuring the prints, and of course he was boi 

honour to take them. If he waited till he could pi 

them, he must sacrifice the whole of one month's allo^ 

and then how could he keep free fi'om debt to the next 

for appljring to his father, he shrunk from it with actual 

How could he ask his ever kind and indulgent parent 1 

charge a debt incurred by such a thoughtless act of un 

sary extravagance? Mr. Harris made veiy light of i 

claring that if Mr. Percy did not pay him for a twelven 

it was of no consequence ; he would trust him for an; 

or any time he liked. But to make no attempt to liqi 
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ius debt was as impossible as to speak to his father. So, 
after a violent struggle with his pride, which did not at all 
like the idea of betraying his inability to pay the whole, or 
of asking a favour of Mr. Harris, he agreed^ to pay his debt 
hy instalments, and so in two or three months, at the very 
mest, discharge the whole. 

One week afterwards he received his month's allowance, 
and riding over directly to the town, relieved his conscience 
rf half its load. To have only half his usual sum, however, 
for monthly expenditure, caused him so many checks and 
annoyances as to make him hate the very sight of the prints 
^ose possession he had so coveted, but he looked forward 
to the next month to be free at least of Mr. Harris. The 
idea of disobedience to his father in incurring a debt at all, 
causing him more annoyance than all the rest. 

Agam the first day of the month came round, and putting 
the fall sum required in his purse, he set oflF, but on his way 
encountered such a scene of distress, that every thought fled 
from his mind, except how to relieve it. He accompanied 
the miserable half-famished man to a hut in which lay a 
fieemingly dying woman, with a new-bom babe, and two or 
three small, half-starved, half-naked children, — Glistened to 
their story, which was really one of truth and misfortune, not 
of whining deceit, poured the whole contents of his purse 
into their laps, and rode oflF to T — , to find not Mr. Harris 
bat Mr. Maitland, and implore him to see what his skill 
would do for the poor woman. He encountered that gentle- 
man at the outskirts of the town, told his story, and was so 
delighted at Mr. Maitland's willing promise to go directly, 
and also to report the case to those who would reUeve it, 
that he never thought of anything else till he found himself 
directly opposite Mr. Harris's shop, and his bounding heart 
sank suddenly down as impelled by a weight of lead. The 
conviction flashed upon him that he had been giving away 
monev which was actually not his own ; and the deed which 
had been productive of so much internal happiness now 
seemed to reproach and condemn him. He rode back with- 
out even seeking Mr. Harris, for what could he tell him as 
the reason of his non-payment? certainly not his having 
given it away. 

The first of May, which was his birth-day, he had been 
long engaged to spend with some young men and lads who 
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were to have a grand game at cricket, a jovial dinner, an ad- 
journment to some evening amusement, and, to conclude Ilia 
day, a gay supper, with glees and songs. Mr. Hamilton hal 
rather wishedT rercy to leave the party after dinner, and had. 
told him so, merely, however, as a preference, not a com- 
mand, but giving him permission to use his own discretion. 
Percy imew there would be several expenses attendant oa 
the day, but still he had promised so long to be one of tihe 
party, which all had declared would be nothing without him, 
and his own inclinations so urged hitn to join it, that it 
seemed to him utterly impossiUe to draw back, especially as 
he could give no excuse for doing so. How could he say that 
he could not afford it, when he was or ought to have beai, 
nearly the richest of the party? and what would his father 
think? 

He went. The day was thoroughly delightful, and so ex- 
citing, that though he had started from home with the inten- 
tion of leaving them after dinner, he could not resist the 
pleadings of his companions and his own wishes, and le- 
mained. At supper alone excitement and revelry seemed to 
have gained the upper hand, and Percy, though steady in 
entirely abstaining from all excess, was not quite so guarded 
as usual. A clerg3nnan had lately appeared at T — , whose 
appearance, manners, and opinions had given more than 
usual food for gossip, and much uncharitableness. Hi 
cloth indeed ought to have protected him, but it rathei 
increased the satire, sarcasm, and laughter which he excited 
He was brought forward by the thoughtless youths o 
Percy's party, quizzed unmercifiilly, made the object of som< 
clever caricatures and satires, and though young Hamilton a 
first kept aloof, he could not resist the contagion. He dashe( 
oflF about half-a-dozen verses of such remarkably witty an< 
clever point, that they were received with roars of applause 
and an unanimous request for distribution ; but this ne posi 
tively refused, and put them up with one or two other poem 
of more innocent wit, in which he was fond of indulging, int< 
his pocket. 

The day closed, and the next morning brought with it » 
many regrets, and such a confused recollection of the ver 
unusual excitement of the previous evening, that he was glac 
to dismiss the subject from his mind, and threw his satire, a 
he believed, into the fire. In fact, he was so absorbed witl 
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ihe disagreeable conTiction that he could only pay Mr. 
Harris a third of his remaimng debt, trifling as in reaUty it 
ms, that he thought of nothing else. Now Mr. Harris was 
the editor and publisher of rather a clever weekly paper, and 
Percy happened to be in his parlour waiting to spieak to him, 
■while he was paying a contributor. 

"I wish my head were clever enough to get out of your 
debt in that comfortable way," he said, half laughing, as the 
gentleman left them together. 

" I wish all my customers were as desirous of paying their 
large debts as you are your small ones," was Mr. Harris's 
leply. " But I have heard something of your clever verses. 
Mi. Percy ; if you will let me see some, I really may be able 
to oblige you, as you seem so very anxious to have nothing 
more to do with me-7-" 

" In the way of debt, not of purchase, Mr. Harris ; and I 
assure you, I am not thinking so much about you, as of my 
own disobedience. I will send you my papers, only you 
must give me your word not to publish tnem with my name." 
"They will not be worth so much," replied Mr. Harris, 
Milling. 

" Only let me feel they have helped to discharge my debt, 
or at least let me know how much more is wanted to do so, 
and I will worship the Muses henceforth," replied Percy, 
with almost his natural gaiety, for he felt he wrote better 
verses than those Mr. Harris had been so liberally paying 
for ; and the idea of feeling free again was so very delightful, 
that after receiving Mr. Harris's solemn promise not to betray 
his authorship, he galloped home, more happy than he had 
been for some days. 

Mr. Harris had said he must have them that evening, and 
Bobert was leaving for the town, as his young master entered 
the house. He hastily put up his portfolio, and sent it off. 
His conscience was so perfectly free from keeping anything 
that he afterwards had cause to regret, that he did not thii]£ 
of looking them over, and ^eat was his delight, when a few 
lines arrived from Mr. Harris, speaking in the highest terms 
t)f his talent, and saying, that the set of verses he had selected, 
even without the attraction of his name, would entirely liqui- 
date his trifling debt. 

For the next few days Percy trod on air. He had resolved 
on waiting till the poem appeared, and then, as he really had 
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discharged his debt, take courage and confess the whole to 
his father, for his idea of truth made hitn shrink from tsoj 
farther concealment. He hoped and belieyed that his fatiur 
would regard the pain and constant annoyance he hadbeoi 
enduring so long as sufficient penalty for his disobedienecL 
and after a time, give him back the confidence which he feana 
must, at his first confession, be withdrawn. 

What, then, was his grief, his vexation, ahnost his despaii^ 
when he recognised in the poem selected, the verses he tiion^ 
and believed he had burned the morning after they were 
written ; and which in print, and read bv his sober b^ 
seemed such a heartless, glaring, cruel insult, not only out 
fellow-creature but a minister of God, that he felt almost 
overwhelmed. What could he do ? Mr. Harris was not to 
blame, for he had made no reservation as to the contents of 
his portfolio. His name, indeed, was not to them, and only 
havmg been read lightly once to his companions of that 
hateful supper — ^for so he now felt it — ^almost all of whom 
were not perfectly sober, there was a chance of their nevet 
being recognized as his, and as their subject did not live neaa 
any town where the paper was likely to circulate, nught nev0i 
meet his eye. But all this was poor comfort. The papei 
was very seldom seen at Oakwood, but its contents wer< 
often spoken of before his parents, and how could he endun 
a reference to those verses, how bear this accumulation o: 
concealment, and, as he felt, deceit, and all sprung from th< 
one thoughtless act of ordering an expensive and unnecessai] 
indulgence, without sufficient consideration how it was to b< 
paid. To tell his father, avow himself the author of such i 
satire, and on such a subject, he could not. Could he tel 
his mother, and implore her intercession ? that seemed like fl 
want of confidence in his father; no — ^if he ever could gaii 
courage to confess it, it should be to Mr. Hamilton alone; but 
the more he thought, the more for the first time his courage 
failed. It was only the day before his visit to Lady Helen's 
that he had discovered this accumulation of misfortune, and 
therefore it was not much wonder he was so dispirited. Two 
days afterwards, Herbert, with a blushing cheek and very 
timid voice, asked his father to grant him a great favour. 
He was almost afraid to ask it, he said, but he hoped and be- 
lieved his parent would trust his assurance that it was for 
nothing improper. It was that he might be from home the 
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next day tmattended for several hoars. He should go on 
hoiseback, but he was so accustomed to ride, and his horse 
was 80 steady, he hoped he might be allowed to go alone. 
Mr. Hamilton looked very much surprised, as did all present. 
That the quiet, studious Herbert should wish to give up his 
favourite pursuits, so soon too after Mr. Howard's return, and 
go on what appeared such a mysterious excursion, was some- 
thing so extraordinary, that various expressions of surprise 
broke from his sisters and Edward. Percy did look up, but 
made no observation. Mr. Hamilton only paused, however, 
to consult his wife's face, and then replied — 

"You certainly have mystified us, my dear boy; but I 
freely grant you my consent, and if I can read your mother's 
&ce aright, hers is not far distant. Tou are now nearly 
iifteen, 4d never once from your birth has your conduct given 
me an hour's pain or uneasiness; I have therefore quite 
sofficient confidence in your integrity and steadiness to trust 
yon, as you wish, alone. I will not even ask your intentions, 
lor I am sure they will not lead you into wrong." 

"Thank you again and again, my own dear father. I hope 
I shall never do anything to forfeit your confidence," replied 
Herbert so eagerly, that his cheek flushed still deeper, and 
bis eyes glistened; then throwing himself on the stool at his 
mother's feet, he said, pleadingly, " Will you, too, trust me, 
dearest mother, and promise me not to be anxious, if I do 
not appear till after our dinner-hour ? — ^promise me this, or 
I shall nave no pleasure in my expedition. ' 

"Most faithfully," replied Mrs. Hamilton, fondly. "I trust 
my Herbert almost as I would his father ; I do not say as 
much for this young man, nor for that," she added, playfully 
laying her hand on rercy's shoulder, and laughing at Edward^ 
wm was so excessively amused at the sage Herbert's turning 
truant, that he was giving vent to a variety of most grotesque 
antics of surprise, rercy sighed so heavuy, that Im mother 
was startled. 

" I did not intend to call forth such a veiy heavy sigh, my 
boy," she said. " In an emergency I would trust you juite 
as implicitly as Herbert ; but you nave often yourself wished 
you had his steadiness." 

"Indeed, I do, mother; I wish I were more like him in 
everjrthing/' exclaimed Percy, far more despondingly than 
usual. 
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" You will be steady all in time, m^r boy^ I have not the 
very sUghtest fear ; and as I like variety, even in my sona^ 
I would rather retain my Percy, with all his bojrish enois, 
than have even another Herbert. So pray do not look so 
sad, or I shall fancy I have given you pain^ when I only spoke 
in jest." 

Percy threw his arms round her waist, and kissed her two 
or three times, without saying a word, and when he started 
up and said, in his usual gay tone, that as he was not going 
to turn truant the next day, he must go and finish sooac 
work, she saw tears in his eyes. That something was wron^ 
she felt certain, but still she trusted in his candour and ijv 
tegrity, and did not express her fears even to her husbaudL 

The morrow came. Percy and Edward went to Mr. HoW^ 
ard's, and Herbert at half-past nine mounted his quiet h.orBf0» 
and after aflfectionately embracing his mother, and again pn^^ 
mising care and steadiness, departed. He had risen at fir''^ 
this morning, and studied till breakfast so earnestly, that ^ 
double portion was prepared for the next day. He had saicEs^ 
as he was starting, that, if he might remain out so long, h^ 
should like to call at Greville Manor on his way back, tak^ 
tea there, and return home in the cool of the evening. 

" Your next request, my very niodest son, will be, I sup-^ 
pose, to stay out all night," replied Mrs. Hamilton; "ancL 
that certainly will be refused. This is the last to which T 
shall consent—oflf with you, my boy, and enjoy yourself." 

But Herbert did not expect to enjoy himself half as much 
as if he had gone to Mr. Howard's as usual. He did not like 
to mention ms real object, for it appeared as if the chances 
were so much against its attainment, as if it were fulfilled, 
to speak about it would be equally painful, from its having 
been an act of kindness. 

The day passed quietly, and a full hour before prayers 
Herbert was seen riding through the grounds, and when he 
entered the usual sitting-room, he looked so happy, so ani- 
mated, that if his parents had felt any anxiety — ^wmch they 
had not — ^it would have vanished at once. But though they 
were contented not to ask him any questions, the young party 
were not, and, except by Percy (who seemed intently engaged 
with a drawing), he was attacked on all sides, and, to add to 
their mirth, Mr. Hamilton took the part of the curious, his 
wife that of her son. 
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**Ah, mamma may well take Herbert's part/' exclaimed 
the little joyous Emmeline; "for of course she knows all 
about it ; Herbert would never keep it from her." 

"Indeed, I do not!" and "Indeed I have not even told 
mamma V* was the reply from both at the same moment, but 
the denial was useless ; and the prayer-bell rung before any 
43atis£a<^ion for the curious could be obtained, except that 
from half-past six Herbert had been very quietly at Mrs. 
Cteville's. 

That night, as Percy sat in gloomy meditation, in his own 
room, before he retired to bed, he felt a hand laid gently on 
his shoulder, and looking up, beheld his brother. 

"Have you lost all interest in me, Percy?" asked Her- 
bert, with ahnost melancholy reproach. "If you had ex- 
pressed one word of inquiry as to my proceedings, I should 
have told you all without the dightest reserve. You never 
have before been so little concerned for me, and indeed I do 
not like it." 

" I could not ask your confidence, my dear Herbert, when 
for the last three months I have been wanting in openness 
to you. Indeed, annoyed as I am with my own folly, I was 
as deeply interested as all the rest in your expedition, though 
I guess^ its object could be nothing but kindness ; but how 
could I ask your secret, when I was so reserved with you ?" 

" Then ao not let us have secrets from each other any 
longer, dearest Percy," pleaded Herbert, twining his arm 
totid his neck, aad loo^g with affectionate confidence > 
his face. " I do not at all see why my secret must comprise 
more worth and kindness than yours. You talk of folly, and 
I have fancied for some days that you are not quite happy; 
but you often blame yourself so much more than you deserve, 
that you do not frighten me in the least. You said, last 
night, you wished you were more like me; but, indeed, if you 
were, I should be very sorry. What would become of me 
without your mirth and liveliness, and your strength and 
ever-worlang care to protect me from anything like pain, 
rither mentally or bodily? I should not like my own self for 
iny brother at all." 

" Nor I myself for mine," replied Percy, so strangely 
cheered, that he almost laughed at Herbert's very novel idea, 
and after listening with earnest interest to his story, took 
courage, and told his own. Herbert in this instance, how- 
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ever, could not comfort him as successfully as osoaL IHie 
satire was the terrible thing ; eyer3rtliing else but that, eyea 
the disobedience of the debt, he thought might be eaealy 
remedied by an open confession to his father: but that un- 
fortunate oversight in not looking over his papers before he 
sent them to Mr. Harris, the seeming utter impossibility to 
stop their circulation, was to both these single-hearted, hi^ 
principled lads something almost overwhelming. It did not 
in the least signify to either that Percy might never be known 
as their author. Herbert could not teU him what to do, except 
that, if he could but get sufficient courage to tell their &AhBti 
even if he could not help them, he was sure it would be a greaii 
weight off his mind, and then he gently reproached him for noi 
coming to him to help him discharge nis debt ; it was surel] 
much better to owe a trifle to his brother than to Mr. Hams 

" And to gratify my extravagance, deprive you of somi 
much purer and better pleasure?" replied Percy, indiffliantly. 

" No, no, Bertie ; never expect me to do any su<3i thing : 
I would rather suffer the penalty of my own faults ftfby timeii 
over ! I wish to heaven I were a child again," he added^ 
with almost comic ruefulness, " and had mamma to come to 
me every night, as she used to do, before I went to sleep. It 
was so easy then to tell her all I had done wrong in the 
course of the day, and then one error never grew into so 
many: but now — ^it must be out before Sunday, I suppose — 
I never can talk to my father as I do on that day, unless it 
is; but go to bed, dear Herbert; I shall have your pale 
-cheeks upon my conscience to-morrow too !" 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MR. MORTON'S STORY. — A CONFESSION. — A YOUNG PLEADER. — 
GENEROSITY NOT ALWAYS JUSTICE. 

*' Do you remember, Emmeline, a Mr. Morton, who offici- 
ated for Mr. Howard at Aveling five or six weeks ago?'* 
asked Mr. Hamilton of his wife, on the Saturday morning 
after Herbert's mysterious excursion. The family had not 
yet left the breakfast table. 

" Perfectly well," was the reply; "poor young man! his 
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appearance and pamfdl weakness of voice called for com- 
miseration too deeply not to be remembered." 

"Is he not deformed?" inquired Miss Harcourt; "there 
ym something particularly painful about his manner as he 
stood in the pulpit." 

" He is dightly deformed now, but not five years ago he 
bd a graceful, almost elegant figure, though always appa- 
rently too delicate for the fetiguing mental duties in which he 
indulged. He was of good family, but his parents were sud- 
denly much reduced, and compelled to undergo many priva- 
tions to enable him to go to Oxford. There he allowed him- 
self neither relaxation nor pleasure of the most trifling and 
most harmless kind ; his on^ wish seemed to be to repay his 
parents in some degree the heavy debt of gratitude which he 
felt he owed them. His persevering study, great talent, and 
remarkable conduct won him some valuable friends, one of 
whom, as soon as he was ordained, presented him with a rich 
living in the North. For nine months he enjoyed the most 
unalloyed happiness. His pretty vicarage presented a happy 
comfortable home for his parents, and the comforts they now 
enjoyed, earned by the worth of their son, amply repaid them 
for former privations. One cold, snowy night he was sum* 
moned to a poor parishioner, living about ten miles distant ; 
the road was rugged, and in some parts dangerous ; but he 
was not a man to shrink from his duty for such reasons. He 
was detained eight hours, during which time the snow had 
fiJlen incessantly, and it was pitchy dark Still, beUeving he 
knew his road, he proceeded, and the next morning was 
found lying apparently dead at the foot of a precipice, and 
almost cru^ed imder the mangled and distorted carcase of 
his horse." 

An exclamation of horror burst firom all the little group, 
except firom Percy and Herbert ; the face of the former was 
covered with his hands, and his brother seemed so watching 
and feeling for him, as to be unable to join in the general 
mnpathy. All, however, were so engrossed with Mr. 
Hamilton's tale, that neither was observed. 

•' He was so severely injured, that for months his very life 
was despaired of. S3nnptoms of decline followed, and the 
inability to resume his ministerial duties for years, if ever 
again, compelled him to resign his rich and beautiful living 
in Yorkshire, and he felt himself once more a burden on his 
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Barents, with scarcely any hope of sapporidng them agm 
rf or was this all ; h^ figure, once so ^ight and supple, had 
become so shrunk and maimed, that at first he seemed 
actually to loathe the sight of his fellows. His voice, once 
so rich and ahnost thrilling, became wiry, and almost pain- 
fnlly monotonous ; and for some months the conflict for sub- 
mission to this inscrutable and most awful trial was 80 
terrible, that he nearly sunk beneath it. This was of couise 
still more phj^cal than mental, and gradually subsided, as^ 
after eighteen months' residence in Madeira, where he was 
sent by a benevolent Mend, some portion of health returned. 
The same benefactor established his father in some bumble 
but most welcome business in London, and earnestly, on bis 
return, did his parents persuade him to remain quietly with 
them, and not undertake the ministry again ; but this be 
could not do, and gratefully accepted a poor and most miser- 
able parish on the moor, not eight miles fix)m here." 

"But when did you become acquainted urith him, 
papa T asked Caroline ; " you have never mentioned him 

"No, my dear; I never saw him till the Sunday he 
officiated for Mr. Howard; but his appearance so deeply 
interested me, I did not rest till I had learned his whole 
history, which Mr. Howard had already discovered. He has 
been nearly a year in Devonshire, but kept so aloof firom all 
but his own poor parishioners, dreading the ridicule and 
sneers of the more worldly and wealthy, that it was mere 
accident which made Mr. Howard acquainted with him. Our 
good minister's friendship and earnest exhortations have so 
far overcome his too great sensitiveness, as sometimes to pre- 
vail on him to visit the vicarage, and I trust in time equally 
to succeed in bringing him here.'' 

"But what is he so afraid of, dear papa?*' innocently 
asked Emmeline. " Surely nobody could be so cruel as to 
ridicule him because he is so deformed T 

" Unfortunately, my dear child, there are too many who 
only enter church for the sake of the sermon and the preacher, 
and to criticise severely and uncharitably all that diners fi*om 
their preconceived ideas ; to such persons Mr. Morton must 
be an object of derision. And now I come to the real reason 
of my asking your mother if she remembered him." 



/ 
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''Then you had a reason," answered Mrs. Hamilton^ 
smiling'; ''your story has made me wonder whether you had 
or not." 

''I must tax your memory once more, Emmeline, before 
my cause is told. Do you recollect, for a fortnight after the 
Sunday we heard him, he preached twice a week at Torring- 
ton, to oblige a very particufar friend ?" 

"Yes, and that you feared the increased number of the 
congregation proceeded far more from curiosity than kindli- 
Bess or devotion." 

« I did say so, and my fears are confirmed ; some affaira 
brought Morton to Torrmgton for two or three days this 
week, and yesterday I called on him, and had some hours' 
interesting conversation. He was evidently even more than 
maUy depressed .and self-shrinking, if I may use the word, 
and at length touched, it seemed, by my sjrmpathy, he drew 
my attention to a poem in Harris's 'Weekly Magazme.' " 

" 'It is not enough that it has pleased my God to afflict 
me,' he said, 'but my fellow-creatures must kindly make mo 
the subject of attacks like these. There is indeed no name, 
but to none else but me will it apply.' I could not reply, for 
I really felt too deeply for him. It was such a cruel, wanton 
insult, the very talent of the writer, for the verses though few 
in number were remarkably clever, adding to their gall." - 

" I wonder Harris should have published them," observed 
Miss Harcourt; "his paper is not in general of a personal 
kind." 

"It is never sufficiently guarded, and it would require a 
person of higher principles than I fear Harris has, to resist 
the temptation of insertmg a satire likely to sell a double or 
treble number of his papers. I spoke to him at once, and 
bought up every one that remained ; but though he ex- 
pre^ed regret, it was not in a tone that at all satisfied me as 
to his feeUng it, and of course, as the paper has been pub* 
lished since last Saturday evening, the circulation had nearly 
ceased. If I could but know the author, I think I could 
make him feel the excessive cruelty, if not actual guilt of 
his wanton deed." 

" But, dear papa, the person who wrote it might not have^ 
known his story,' interposed Caroline, to Edward and Ellen's 
astonislmientj that she nad courage to speak at all ; for their 
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uncle's unusual tone and look brought back almost mm 
Tividly than it had ever done before i£eir mother's lessons of 
his exceeding and terrible sternness. 

"That does not excuse the ridicule, my dear child; ife 
only confirms the lesson I have so often tried to teach m 
all, that anything tending by word or deed to hurt the teet 
in^ of a Mow-creaturl is absolutely wrong-wrong in Ik 
timig itself, not according to the great or less amount of pain ; 
it may excite." 

" But, my dear husband, the writer may not haye been » 
taught. Satire and ridicule are unhappily so popular, that 
these verses may have been penned without any thought of 
their evil tendency, merely as to the ^clat they woxdd bring 
the author. We must not be too severe,^ for we do n<* 
know — " 

"Mother! mother! do not — do not speak so, if you have 
ever loved me!" at length exclaimed poor Percy, so choked 
with his emotion, that he could only throw himself by her 
side, bury his face in her lap, and sob for a few minutes like 
a child. But he recovered himself with a strong effort, 
before either of his family could conquer their anxietjr and 
alarm, and, standing erect, though pale as marble, without 
in the least degree attempting excuse or extenuation, acknow- 
ledged the poem as his, and poured out his whole story, with 
the sole exception of how he had disposed of the money, with 
which the second time of receiving his allowance he had 
intended to discharge his debt ; and the manner in which he 
told that part of ms tale, from the fear that it would seem 
like an excuse or a boast, was certainly more calculated to 
call for doubt than belief. Herbert was about to speak, but 
an imploring glance from Percy checked him. 

Mr. Hamilton was silent several minutes after his son had 
concluded, before he could reply. Percy was so evidently 
distressed — ^had suffered so much from the consequence of 
his own errors — ^felt so intensely the unintentional publication 
of his poem — ^for his father knew his truth far too well to 
doubt his tale, and there was something so intrinsically noble 
in his brave confession, that to condemn him severely he felt 
as if he could not. 

"Of wilful cruelty towards Mr. Morton your story has 
certainly exculpated you," he said, as sternly as he could; 
"but otiierwise you must be yourself aware that it has given 
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OH me both grief and pain, and the more so, because you evidently 
bbI «lmiik from telling me in what manner you squandered away 
that money which would have been sufficient to have fully 
d;i discharged your debt six weeks ago; I must therefore beUeve 
\iv. there is still some deed of folly unrevealed. I condenm you 
to no punishment — ^you are old enough now to know right 
fiom wrong, and your own feeUngs must condemn or applaud 
you. Had you been firm, as I hoped you were, example 
would not so have worked upon you, as to tempt even the 
eompofiition of your satire; as it is you must reap the con- 
sequences of your weakness, in the painful consciousness 
that you have deeply wounded one, whom it would seem had 
le^ already sufficiently afflicted, and that confidence must 
for the time be broken between us. Go, sir, the hour of your 
Attendance on Mr. Howard is passed." 

Mr Hamilton rose with the last words ; and somewhat 
luatily quitted the room. Percy only ventured one look at 
lis mother, she seemed so grieved — so sad — ^that he could 
not bear it; and darted out of the room, was seen in less 
than a minute traversing the grounds in the direction of the 
Vicarage, at such a rate that Edward, fleet as in general he 
ym, could not overtake him. Herbert lingered; he could 
not bear that any part of Percy's story should remain con- 
cealed, so he told at once how his second allowance had 
been expended. 

Mrs. Hamilton's eyes glistened. Percy's incoherence on 
that one point liad given her more anxiety than anything else, ' 
and the relief the truth bestowed was inexpressible. Impru- 
dent it was; but there was something so lovable in such a 
disposition, that she could not resist going directly to her 
husband to impart it. 

"You always bring me comfort, dearest !" was his fond 
rejoinder; "anxious as that boy's thoughtlessness must 
make me, (for what are his temptations now to what they 
vfll be?) still I must imbibe your fond belief, that with sucn 
an open^ generous, truthful heart, he cannot go far wrong. 
But what are we to do about that unfortunate poem? I 
cannot associate with Morton, knowing the truth, and yet 

Eit him to believe I am as ignorant of the author as 
__elf.'* 

" Let me speak to Percy before we decide on anything, my 
dear Arthur. Is Mr. Morton still at Torrington?" 
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" No ; he was to return to Heathmore this morning.* 

Mrs. Hamilton looked very thoughtful, but she did nfft 
make any rejoihder. 

In the hour of recreation^ Emmeline, declaring it was much 
too hot for the garden, sought her mother s private sittang- 
room, with the intention of asking where she could find wc 
father. To her great delight, the question was arrested oa 
h^ lips, for he was there. She seated herself on his ioeid, 
and remained there for some minutes without speaking 
only looking up in his face, with the most coaxing expresaum 
ima^nable. 

" W ell, Emmeline, what great favour are you going to ask 
me?'' said Mr. Hamilton, smiling; " some weignty boon, I 
am quite sure." 

" indeed, papa, and how do you know that 1" 

" I can read it in your eyes.' 

"My eyes are treacherous tell-tales then, and you shall 
not see them any more," she replied, laughing and shaking 
her head till her long bridit ringlets completely hid her eyes 
and blushing cheeks. "But have they told you the favour 
I am going to ask ? " 

"No," replied her father, joining in her laugh; "they 
leave that to your tongue." 

"I can read more, I think," said Mrs. Hamilton; "lam 
very much mistaken, if I do not know what Emmeline is 
going to ask?" 

"Only that — ^that — ** still she hesitated, as if afiraid to 
continue, and her mother added — 

"That papa will not be very angry with Percy; Emme- 
line, is not that the boon you have no courage to ask ?" 

A still deeper glow mounted to the child's fair cheek, and ^ 
throwing her arms round her father's neck, she said, coax- ^ 
ingly and fondly — ^ J 

"Mamma has guessed it, dear papal you must indeed, \ 
ou must forgive mm — ^poor fellow ! he is so very sorry, and 
e has suffered so much already — ^and he did not throw away 
his money foolishly, as you thought, he gave it to some 
very poor people — and you are always pleased when we aie 
charitable ; pray forget ever3rthing else but that, and treat 
him as you always do, dear papa — will you not ?" 

^ " I wonder which is most certain, that mamma must be a 
witch^ or Emmeline a most eloquent little pleader?" said 
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Mr. Hamilton^ caressingly stroking the ringlets she had dis- 
ordered ; " and suppose after to-day I do grant your request 
-what then?" 

"Oh, you will be such a dear, darling, good papa !" ex- 
elaimed Emmeline, almost suffocating mm with kisses, and 
then starting from his knee, she danced about the room in a 
perfect ecstasy of delight ; "and Percy will be happy a^^ain^ 
and we shall all be so happy. Mamma, dear mamma, I am 
Bore you will be glad too." 

"And now, Emmeline, when you have danced yourself 
sober a^ain, come back to your seat, for as I have listened 
to and answered you, you must listen to and answer me." 

In an instant she was on his knee again, quite quiet and 
attentive. 

"In the first place do you think Percy was justified in making 
Mr. Morton an object of satire at all, even if it should never 
have left his own portfolio ?" 

"No papa, and I am quite sure if he had not been rather 
more excited — and — and heedless than usual — ^which was 
very likely he should be, you know, papa, after such a 
day of nothing but pleasure — he would never have done 
such a thing; I am sure he did not think of hurting Mr. 
Morton's feeungs ; he only wanted to prove he was quite as 
clever as his companions, and that was very natural, you 
know, when he is so clever at such things. But my brother 
Percy willingly ridicule a clergyman ! no, no, dear papa, pray 
do not believe it." 

"Well defended, my little girl ; but how do you justify his 
disobeying my commands, and incurring a debt ?" 

Emmeline was silent. "He was very wrong to do that, 
papa ; but I am sure, when he ordered the engravings, he did 
not intend to disobey you, and you know he is naturally very 
-I mean a little impatient." 

" Still on the defensive, Emmeline, even against your better 
judgment. Well, well, I must not make you condemn your 
brother; does he know what an eloquent pleader he has in 
his sister?" 

" No, papa ; and pray do not tell him." 

"And why not?" 

" Because he might think it was only for my sake you for- 
gave him, and not for his own ; and I know I should not like 
Cihat^ if I were in his place." 
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*^ He shall know nothing more than you desire, xnjr deir 
little girl/' replied her father, drawing her closer to him, with 
almost involuntanr tenderness. "And now will you try and 
remember what I am going to say ? Ton wish me only to 
think of Percy's kind act m giving his money to the poor 
people ; but I should have been better pleased in this case, nad 
ne been more jmt, and not so generous. I know it is not un- 
fr^uently said by young persons, when they think they are 
doing a charitable act, and can only do it 1^ postponing ^ 
payment of their debts — oh, Mr. So and So has plenty of 
business, he can afford to wait for his money, but these pNOor * 
creatures are starving. Now this is not generosity or chanty, 
but actual injustice, and giving away money which is literaw 
not their own. I do not believe Percy thought so, because I 
have no doubt he forgot Mr. Harris at the time entirely ; Imt 
still, as it was a mere impulse of kindness, it does not pleaas 
me ouite so much as it does you." 

" But it was charity, papa, was it not ? You have said liia^ 
whenever we are kind and good to the poor, God is pleased 
with us ; and if Percy did not intend to wrong Mr. Hanifl^ 
and only thought about relieving the poor family, was it not 
a good feeling ? " , , 

"It was ; but it might have been still worthier. Suppose 
Percy had encountered this case of distress when on his 
way to order the engravings, and enable him to relieve it 
as he wished, he had given up the purchasing them ? That 
he found that he could not afford the two, and so gave up the 
one mere individual gratification, to succour some unhappy 
fellow-creatures. Would not that have been still worthier, 
and by the conquest of his own inclinations rendered his charity 
still more acceptable to God ? Do you quite understand me^ 
Emmy ?'' 

" I think I do, dear papa ; you mean that, though Gk)d is 
80 good. He is pleased whenever we are charitable. He is still 
better pleased when to be so gives us a little pain." 

" Very well explained, my Uttle girl ; so you see in this in- 
stance, if Percy nad been just before he was generous, and 
then to be generous had denied himself some pleasure, his 
conduct would not have given us or himself any pain, but have 
been quite as worthy of all the praise you could bestow. And 
now I wonder how mamma could have discovered so exactly 
what favour you had to ask ? '* 
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''Oh^ mamma always knows all my feelings and wishes, 
almost before I know them myself, though I never can find 
out how." 

" Shall I tell 3rt)Ti, Emmeline ? Your mother has devoted 
honrs, weeks, months, and years in studying the characters 
of all her children ; so to know them, that ^e may not only 
be able to guide you in the path of good, but to share all your 
IMe joys and sorrows, to neighten the one and guard you 
from the other. Ought you not to be very grateful to your 
Father in Heaven for giving you such a mother V 

His child made no answer in words, but she sKpped from 
las knee, and darting to her mother, clasped her little arms 
tightly round her neck, and hid her glowing cheeks and tearful 
eyes m her bosom. And from that hour, as she felt her 
mother's fond return of that passionate embrace, her love 
became religion, though she knew it not. Her thoughts flew 
to her cousins and many others, who had no mother, and 
to others whose mothers left them to nurses and govern- 
esses, and seemed always to keep them at a distance. 
And she felt, how could she thank and love God enough ? 
nor was it the mere feeling of the moment, it became part 
of her being, for the right moment had been seized to im- 
press it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AN UNPLEASANT PROPOSAL. — THE MYSTERY SOLVED. — ^A PATHER'S 

GRIEP FROM A MOTHER'S WEAKNESS. — ^A FATHER'S 

JOY FROM A mother's INFLUENCE. 

Meanwhile the young heir of Oakwood had passed no 
venr pleasant day. His thoughts since Mr. Howard's return 
had been so preoccupied, that his studies had been unusually 
neglected ; so much so, as to rather excite the displeasure of 
his gentle and forbearing preceptor. The emotion of the 
morning had not tended to steady his ideas, and a severe 
reproof and a lon^ imposition were the consequence. Not 
one word did he deign to address to Herbert and Edward, who, 
perceiving him leave the Vicarage with every mark of irri- 
tation, endeavoured, during their walk home, to soothe him. 
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His step was even more rapid than that with which he had left 
home^ and he neither stopped nor spoke till he had reached 
hia father's library, which, fortunately for the indulgence of 
his ire in words, was untenanted. He dashed his cap from 
his brow, flung his books with violence on the ground, and 
burst forth — 

"Am I not a fool — an idiot, thus to torment myself, and 
for one act of folly, when hundreds of boys at my age are* 
entirely their own masters? do what they please — spend 
what they please — ^neither questioned nor reproved — and 
that poem — ^how many would glory in its authorship, and 
not care a whit whom it might wound. Why am I such a; 
fool as to reproach myself about it, and then to be punished 
like a schoolboy with an imposition to occupy me at home, 
because I did not choose to learn in the hours of study ? — 
Not choose 1 I wish Mr. Howard could feel as I have done 
to-day, nay, all this week ; and I challenge him to bore hifr 
head with Greek and Latin ! But why I am so cowed as to- 
feel so ? Why cannot I have the same spirit as others — ^in- 
stead of being such a slave — such a — " 

"Percy!" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, who, having sought- 
him the moment she heard the hall-door close, had heard 
nearly the whole of his violent speech, and was almost, 
alarmed at the unusual passion it evinced. Her voice of 
astonished expostulation checked his words, but not his agi- 
tation ; he threw himself on a chair, and leaning his arms 
upon the table, buried his face upon them, while his whole 
fra-me shook. His mother sat down by him, and laying her 
hand on his arm, said gently — 

"What is it that has so irritated you, my dear Percy? 
What has made you return home in such a very different 
mood to that in which you left it ? Tell me, my boy." 

Percy tried to keep silence, for he knew if he spoke he- 
should, as he expressed it, be a child again, and his pride 
tried hard for victory. Even his father or Herbert at that 
moment would have chafed him into increased anger, but the 
almost passionate love and reverence which he felt for his. 
mother triumphed over his wrath, and told him he was much 
more unhappy than angry ; and that he longed for her to 
comfort him, as she always had done in his childish griefs ; 
and so he put his arm round her, and laid his head on her 
shoulder, and said, in a half-choked voice — 
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"I am very unhappy, mother; I feel as if I had been 
6?eiy1ihing that was bad, and cmel, and foolish, and so it 
was a relief to be in a passion ; but I did not mean you 
io hear it, and cause you more grief than I have done al- 
ready." 

" lou have been very thoughtless, very foolish, and not 

!uite so firm as we could have wished, my own dear boy, but 
will not have you accuse yourself of any graver faults," 
lepilied Mrs. Hamilton, as she lightly pushed back the clus- 
tering hair fi-om his heated forehead, and the gentle touch of 
ber cool hand seemed as restorative as her soothing words ; 
and Percy, as he listened to her, as she continued speaking to 
bim in the same strain for some little time, felt more relieved 
than five mmutes before he thought possible, and more than 
ever determined that he would never act so thoughtlessly, 
or, if he were tempted to do so, never keep it concealed so 
long, again« Mrs. Hamilton's anxious desire with him was 
always to do justice to his better qualities, at the same time 
that she blamed and convinced him of his faults. It was a 
yeiy delicate thing, and very difficult to succeed in, perhaps^ 
impossible, to minds less peculiarly refined and hearts less^ 
intensely anxious than Mrs. Hamilton's ; but no difficulty, 
no &ilure had ever deterred her — and in Percy she wa^v 
already rewarded. He was of that high, fine spirit, that any 
unjust harshness would have actually confirmed in error — ' 
any unguarded word bring argument on argument, and so, J 
for the mere sake of opposition, cause him to abide in his(' 
opinions, when the acknowledgment of his bemg right in 
some things produced the voluntary^ confession of his error' 
in others. 

"And now about these unfortunate verses, my dear boy ; 
I am not quite clear as to their fate, how it happened that 
you did not destroy them directly you returned home." 

" I fully intended, and believed I had done so, mother, but 
the whirl of that night seemed to extend to the morning, 
and I dressed and prepared for Mr. Howard in such a hurry^ 
fl had overslept myself too), that though I had quite resolved 
mey should not pollute my pocket-book any longer, I had no* 
time to look over my papers — thought I could not be mis- 
taken in their outside — burnt those I really wished to keep, 
and threw those which have caused me all this pain into my 
portfolio. If I had but been firm enough to have followed 
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my father^ advice, and left my companions before supper !- 
or, if I did join them, had not been so weak, so mad, as tc 
yield to the temptation, but adhered to my principles, not?- 
withstandin^ they might have been laughed at, I might hasm 
been spared \t all ; but I was so excited, so heated wiffi 
more than a sufficient quantity of wine, that I did not know 
what I was about — ^not its extent of wrong, at least." 

"And you have suflfered enough for an evening's excite- 
ment, my poor boy ; but I am sure you would atone for it if 
you could. 

"Atone for it, mother ! I would give all I possess to cancel 
that odious poem, and blot it from Mr. Morton's memory, a& 
from my own." 

"Ana I think you can do both, Percy." 

He looked at her in utter bewilderment. 

"Do both, mother !" he repeated. 

" Yes, my boy ! it is a painful remedy, but it would be an 
eflfectual one. Seek Mr. Morton, and tell him yourself your 
whole story." 

Percy crimsoned to the very temples. 

"Do not ask me such a thing, mother," he answered, very 
hurriedly ; "I cannot do it." 

" You think so at this moment, my dear boy ; I am not at 
all astonished that you should, for it will be very humihating 
and very painful ; and if I conld spare you either the humilia- 
tion or the pain, yet produce the same good eflfects, I need not 
tell you how gladly I would; but no one can remove the 
sting of that poem from Mr. Morton's sensitive feelings but 
yourself, and 1 am quite sure, if you will allow yourself a 
little time for quiet thought, you will agree with me." 

" But why should I inflict such pain upon myself, granting 
I deserve it ?" answered Percy, still much heated ; "when^ 
though my poem is the only one that has unfortunately met 
his eye, the others were quite as galling, and my companions 
quite as much to blame — why should I be the sufferer ?" 

" Because by many errors you have brought it on yourself. 
Your companions did indeed act very wrongly, but are we 
quite sure that the principles which your father and Mr. 
Howard have so carefully impressed upon you, have been as 
carefully impressed upon them ? and in such a case are not 
you the more responsible? They had evidently no inward 
check to keep them from such an amusement ; you had, for 
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JOQ We acknowledged that you kept aloof at first hmmng- 
a was Tvrong, and only yielded from want of sufficient finn- 
neasL Inflict the pain of an avowal upon yourself, my boy^ 
and its memory will help you in future from yielding to too- 
great weakness — ^and the act prove to us that, though for a 
moment led into great error, you are still as brave and honest 
as we believe you. 

Percy did not reply, but his countenance denoted an inward 
sfcniggle, and his mother added — 

"Suppose, as is very likely, ^t. Morton becomes intimato 
Here ; now can you, with your open truthful heart, associate- 
with him, with any comfort or confidence, even though per- 
fectly satisfied that we would not betray you, and fliat he- 
would never know the truth ? You may fancy now that you 
could, but I know my Percy better ; but I must not talk to- 

SI any more, for the dressing bell rang some minutes ago. 
member, my dear boy, that I lay no command on you to 
seek Mr. Morton ; I have only told you that which I believe 
would restore you to happiness and atone for your faults, 
more eflfectually than anything else : but you are quite at 
Kberty to act as you think proper." 

She left the room as she spoke, but Percy remained for 
some few minutes longer in deep thought, and when he pre- 
pared for dinner and joined his family, it was still in the same 
imbroken silence. Mr. Hamilton took no notice of him, and 
two or three times the little aflfectionate Emmeline felt the 
tears rising to her eyes, for she could not bear to see that 
brother, mio was in general the life of the family group, so- 
silent and abstracted. 

Sliding after him, as he quitted the room after dinner, she 
took his hand, and looked coaxingly in his face, longing but 
not daring to tell him her father's promise, for fear he snould 
discover her share in the transaction. 

" Well, dear Emmy ?" 

"Are you going to take a walk, Percy ? — ^let me go with 
yon." 

" I do not think I am, love. I may be going to take a ride.'^ 

"To ride!" repeated the little girl; "^nll it be worth 
whfler 

"You forget, Emmy, it is summer now, I have full four 
hours before prayers ; but do not say anything about my in* 
tentions^ Emmeline, for I do not know them myself yet." 
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He kissed her forehead and left her, and a few mintittt 
afterwards she was summoned to join her mother, Caroline, 
and Ellen in a walk. They sauntered through the grounds 
in the direction of the northern lodge, which opened on the 
road leading to Dartmoor ; when, not a quarter of an hour 
after they nad left the house, they were overtaken by Percy, ., 
riding at what almost seemed a hand gallop, but he hiEul time 
as he passed his mother to gracefully doff his cap, and her 
fond heart throbbed, as she caught the expression of Lift 
flushed but earnest face. He was out of sight in another 
moment, followed by Eobert, who was the lad's constant 
attendant. 

Before they had concluded their walk, they met Mrs. Ore- 
ville and Mary, and returned with them to the house. Emme- 
line, who had, not seen Mary for nearly a fortnight, was in aa 
ecstacy of enjoyment, and Ellen always felt it a real pleasure 
quietly to walk by Mary's side, and answer the many ques* 
tions with which she always contrived to interest h^. On 
entering the house, Mr. Hamilton, Herbert, and Edwaid 
joined them, and Mrs. Hamilton was somewhat surprised at 
the even more than ordinary warmth with which her son waa 
greeted by her friends, and at the flush which stained his 
cheek at Mrs. Greville's first words — 

" You were not too much fatigued last Thursday, I hope,, 
my dear Herbert ?" she inquired, and as she looked at hna 
her eyes glistened in tears. 

" Oh, not in the least," he replied instantly, and as if he 
would exceedingly like to change the subject ; but Mrs. Gre* 
ville, turning to Mrs. Hamilton, continued — 

" Will you forgive me, Emmeline, if I confess that my visit 
this evening was more to inquire after your son, than even to- 
see you. ^ I was so anxious to Imow that he had suffered no 
inconvenience from his unusual and, I am sure, fatiguing ex* 
ertion." 

" I suppose I must not be jealous, as you are so candid," 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, smiling ; " but I leel very much in- 
chned to be so, finding that you are more in my son's confi- 
dence than I am myself. I know Herbert was from home on 
Thursday, but I was not aware of any particular exertion on hia. 
part." 

"Did you not know then where he went?" exclaimed 
Mary and her mother at the same moment ; and the former 
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CQDtintied, with unusual eagerness, ** Did you not know tliat ha 
went to the races, to try and hear something of Alfred ? And 
tliat by hunting about both the fair and the race-ground — 
scenes which I mow he so much dislikes — ^he actuafly found 
liim, and amused him so successfully, that he kept mm with 
lim all day. Papa was so engaged that he had no time to 
look after Alfred, who, from being left entirely to himself^ 
might have sought the worst companions ; I cannot think 
what charm Herbert used, but Alfred was quite contented ta 
be with him ; they dined together, and — " 

"He brought me what, next to my boy himself, was the 
greatest consolation I could have," interposed Mrs. Greville,. 
her voice so faltering that tears ahnost escaped,— "a few 
lines, which, he assures me, Alfred thought of writing him- 
self, telling me he could not bear to thmk he had left home 
without kissiQg me, and that, though he was so happy 
with his father he could not wish to return home, he still 
loved me and Mary very, very much, and would continue to 
love us, and come and see us whenever he could. Oh, Em- 
meline, can you not imagine the reUef of such a letter, of 
hearing of him at all ? and it was all through the kindness^ 
the goodness of your boy !" 

When Mrs. Greville and Mary had first begun to speak,. 
Herbert tried to retreat : but Edward placing lumself against 
the door, so* that to open it was impossible, and Caroline and 
Emmeline, both at once catching nold of him, to keep him 
^tisoner, egress was not to be thought of; so in laughing 
despair, he broke from his sisters, flung himself on his 
usual seat, his mother's stool, and almost hid himself in her 
dress. 

"It must have been a relief, indeed," answered Mr. Ha- 
milton ; " and rejoiced am I that my quiet Herbert thought 
of such a plan. Look up, Master Shamefaced, and tell us 
the reason of your most extraordinary mystery on this occa- 
sion. Why did you so carefully conceal your intentions from 
your mother and myself?" 

"Because, papa, I feared you might not approve of them;, 
I hardly dared think about it myself, for it seemed as if I 
were actually doing wrong in disregarding your principles^ 
for only the chance of eflfecting good. I know if I had 
mentioned my wish to find Alfred, or hear something about 
him» you would not have refused my going ; but then mamma. 
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must have known it, and she would have been anxious and 
uncomfortable, if I had not appeared the veiy moment I had 
named ; would you not T he continued, looking up in 1^ 
face with that expression of affection which very few, even 
comparative strangeis, had power to resist. 

"I should indeed, my dear boy ; I fear I should have con- 
demned your scheme as a very wild one, and really am ' ^ul 
you thought so much of my comfort, as not to tell me more 
than you did. So I must not even be jealous, Jessie, but 
rather propose a vote of thanks to you and Mary for solving 
the mjrstery. I do not think Herbert ever excited so muck 
curiosity and speculation in his life before." 

The entrance of Mr. Grahame changed the current of th^ 
conversation, greatly to Herbert's relief, for he did not at all 
like being thus brought forward. Austere as Grahame wa» 
at home, he was always welcomed with pleasure by the young 
Hamiltons, who never could understand why Annie and Cecil 
should so fear him. That something unusual had annoyed 
him, Mr. Hamilton perceived at the first glance ; but he took 
no notice, for Grahame seemed to find relief in talking gaily 
to the young people. 

"And where is my friend Percy?*' he inquired, as ^^ 
joined the happy group at tea, and Percy was still absent 
Mr. Hamilton repeated the question in some surprise ; bu 
his wife replying that he had gone to ride, and might not b* 
back yet, the subject dropped. 

After tea Mrs. Greville and Mary, attended by Herbert an< 
Edward, returned to the manor ; and the little girls went t< 
finish some business for the next day, and amuse themselvei 
as they liked. Grahame remained alone with his Mecidd 
who at length drew from him the cause of his solicitude 
He had that morning discovered that, notwithstanding hif 
positive commands, Cecil had gone to the prohibited places 
of amusement. His wife had prevaricated when he questioned 
her; at one moment almost denying her connivance at the 
boy's disobedience, at another unconsciously acknowledging 
it, by insisting that there was no harm in it, and if Grahame 
would persist in so interfering with his children's amuse- 
ments, he must expect to be disobeyed. If such were his 
home, where was he to look for truth, honour, and affection \ 
What would be his son's after career, if such were the lessons 
of his childhood ? He had punished him severely, but there 
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^as little liope of its producing any good effect, when his 
wife was yet more to blame than his child. It would only 
alienate the boy's affections still more from him. Yet what 
ijould he do/ Could he let such disobedience and untruth- 
fiilness — ^for Cecil had denied his having been at the races — 
pass unnoticed ? He had shut himself up in the libraiy the 
lemainder of the day ; but at length, unable to bear lus own 
thoughts, had walked over to Oakwood, feeling sure, if peace 
were to be found, he should find it there. 

Their sympathy it was easy for Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton to 
|[ive — ^for they felt it sincerely — ^but to advise was both 
aelicate and difficult. To interfere in a household is not the 
part even of the most intimate friends. And when Lady 
Helen herself encouraged the boy in his disobedience, and 
showed him an example of equivocation, what could be said? 
— Grahame could not bear the idea of a public school for a 
boy scarcely eleven, and whose home influence was so in- 
jurious, and Mr. Hamilton could not advise it. He tried 
therefore merely to raise the depressed spirits of his friend, 
bringiDg forward manv instances, when even the best training 
failed; and others, where the faults of childhood were sulh- 
dued by circumstances, and became fair promising youth. 
Grahame shook his head despondingly. 

" You can scarcely be a fit judge of my trial, Hamilton," 
he said ; " you have known nothing but the blessing of hand- 
iii-hand companionship, in the training of your children as 
in everjrthing else. There must be unitif between father and 
mother, or there is little hope of joy in their offspring for 
either ; were my wife only in some things like yours — ^but I 
see I must not speak so," he added, hurriedly, as he met a 
glance of reproach from Mrs. Hamilton, and he turned to 
address the two lads, who at that instant entered from their 
valk. The bell for prayers rung soon afterwards, and Gra- 
hame rose to say good night. 

"Nay, stay with us," said Mr. Hamilton, earnestly. 
"Why should the call for devotion be the signal for separa- 
tion ? join us, Orahame. It is not the first time by very many 
that we have payed together." 

Orahame 3aelded without an instant's hesitation. Still 
Percy had not returned, and his mother became dreadfully 
anxious. Her husband at her request waited a quarter of 
an hour^ but reluctantly; for he was more particular that 
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•every member of his household should assemble at the stated 
hour of prayer, than in any other point relating to his estab* 
lishment. Scarcely, however, had the first word been said, 
when Percy and Robert entered, and the former, with a tot 
rapid but noiseless step, traversed the large room, and knen 
in his accustomed place. In vain did Mrs. Hamilton try to 
keep her thoughts fixed on the service. Had he really been 
to Mr. Morton, and if he had, how had he been received? 
had his fine spirit been soothed or irritated ? and a thousand 
other nameless but natural fears thronged her heart. Bat 
one look on her son as he rose reassured her ; his cheek iras 
flushed with rapid riding, but his dark eye sparkled, and h 
looked more bright and joyous than he had done for weeks 
He advanced without hesitation to Mr. Hamilton the momes 
the domestics had quitted the library, and said, eagerly, bi] 
43till respectfully — 

" WiU you, too, forgive me, my dear father ? Mr. Morto 
knows the whole truth, and has not only pardoned my cru( 
folly, but assured me that I have more than atoned for th 

Sain my hateful verses inflicted ; that he will laugh at thei 
imself, and declare he knows their author as a most parti 
cular firiend — which he hopes you will permit me to become- 
whenever he has the opportunity ; for that such notice ( 
them will be the surest way to consign them to oblivion, 
have endured so much pain the last few weeks, that I do nc 
think I shall be so thoughtless and weak in a hurry agaii 
"Will you try me once more ? " 

Astonished and touched, far more than he was ever in th 
habit of allowing himself to feel, much less to display, M: 
Hamilton had some diflSculty in repl3dng; but his wore 
were even more than satisfactory to ms son's eager heart, f( 
he answered earnestly — 

" Pray do not give me any praise for my courage, papa 
I am quite sure if it had not been for mamma's suggestion, 
never could have done it. It might have crossed my mine 
but I fear pride would not have permitted me to listen to it 
but when mamma put the case before me as she did, I coul 
not prevent my conscience from feeling the truth of all si 
fiaid, and if I had not followed her advice, I should ha^ 
been more miserable still. Dearest mother," he continue( 
as he turned with even more than his usual afiection 1 
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receive her nightly embrace, " you have made me so happy ! 
how can I thaik you ?" 

If she had made him happy, he certainly had returned the 
blessing, for Mrs. Hamilton had seldom felt more exquisite 
pleasure than she did at that moment ; and her little Emme- 
line, though she could not quite understand aU her motiber's 
feelings, felt in her way alpiost as glad. 

"Well, Mrs. Hamilton, will not your son's words confirm 
mine?" said Mr. Grahame, trying to speak cheerfully, when 
the young party had retired, and he was again alone with 
his friends. " Can he go far wrong with such a friend r 

"Indeed, he has done me more than justice, and himself 
not enougL When I left him, I had scarcely a hope that my 
very disagreeable advice would be followed ; besides, Mr. 
Grahame," she added, more playfully, " it was not from dis- 
agreeing with you on a mother's influence that my look re- 
proached you, you know well enough what it meant ; and I 
stili say that even now, if you would but be less reserved and 
Btem ; would but see Helen's many better qualities as clearly 
as you do her faults, you might still win her to your will 
even with regard to your children." 

" Not now, Mrs. Hamilton, it is too late ; but you have no 
idea how your look transported me back to years past," he 
added, evidently resolved to change the subject, "when I 
actually almost feared to approach you. Do you remember, 
Hanulton, when I told you if Miss Manvers had a fault, she 
was too cold." 

"I shall not easily forget the incidents of that night," 
replied Mr. Hamilton with a fond glance towards his wife, 
"roor Eleanor, when her conduct that evening fell under my 
lash, I little thought her orphan children would be living 
under my roof, and to me almost like my own." 

"And one her very image," observed Grahame. "Does 
either resemble her in mind or disposition ?" 

" Edward almost as much in mind as in personal beauty," 
replied Mrs. Hamilton ; " but not in all points of ms 
disposition. Ellen does not resemble her poor mother in 
anything." 
" Is she like her father ?" 

" I did not know him sufficiently to judge, but I fancy not 
In fact, I hardly yet understand Ellen, 
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'^ Indeed !" answered Grahame, smiling ; " 18 your penfi- 
trative genius here at fault ?" 

''I fear it is," she answered in the same tone; ^'EUoi U 
my youngest child — and that which has been my succeBsfiil 
help five times, has become blunted at the sixth, and lefiuei 
to aid me farther." 

'^Orahame, do not heed her/' interposed her husband^ 
laughing ; " she fancies there is something extraordinaiy 
about Ellen, which she cannot comprehend ; and I fed 
certain that imagination has been p&ying with my wifeV 
«ober judgment, and that our little niece is a very ordinaiy 
child, only rather more sad and quiet than is usual to hor 
age ; which may be easily accounted for by her early tiials 
and constant ill-healtL So I solve what my wife pronounces 
a mystery. She has so few fancies, however, tibat I do not 
quarrel with this, for it has aU the charms of novelty." 

There were more than usual subjects of thought on the 
ininds of all the young inmates of Oakwood, before they went 
to sleep that night. Percy's, Herbert's, and Emmeline's, were 
;all peculiarly happy and peaceful Caroline's were not so 
agreeable. Praise lavished on others never gave her plea- 
sure : the question would always come, why did she not 
receive it too ? It was very hard that she so seldom received 
it, and self-love was always ready to accuse her parents of 
some degree of partiality, rather than herself of unworthiness. 
But these thoughts only came when she was alone ; the 
moment she heard her father's voice, or met her mother's 
«mile, they fled from her till they were pertinaceously recalled. 

Ellen thought mostlv of Herbert. She had been as curious 
•as the rest to know where he had been, though she had not 
4said so much about it. But that it was for some good, kind 
•deed, she had never doubted. 

"No wonder Mary loves him so much," she said inter- 
nally ; " but how can I ever hope he will love one so often 
naughty as I am. If Edward be so much superior — ^what 
must Herbert be ? How I wish I were his sister, and then 
he would love me, deserving or not." 

That poor. Ellen was often thought, as she expressed it, 
" naughty," was true ; and it was this mingling of many 
apparent faults, especially disregard to her aunt's command^ 
and but too often endeavour to conceal and equivocate, 
instead of an open confession^ with a sorrow and repentance 
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too deep and p&inful for her ye&rs, that so fairW' bewildeted 
lbs. Uamilttm, and leaUy, aa she had told Mr. Grahams, 
indented her from understanding Ellen. If she could but 
am known of that unfortunate promise, and the strong 
iiH it had taken of the child's vivid imagination; — that by 
dmlling on it, she had actually made herself believe, that by 
ilm^ shielding Edward from blame or punishment, she was 
flbeyinff and making her mother love her &am heaven, and 
I U Btill more denning her father's afTection for her; and 
fttt tiiis idea enabled her to bear the BufTering of that most 

el of all punishments, her aunt's displeasure. Mrs. 
ton would have left no means untried to remove such 
ftBUSta&ea impreBsioD, and, no doubt would have succeeded; 
but Bhe had not the slightest conception of the real origin of 
isf niece's incomprehensible contradictions. She h^ be- 
tiered and hoped the influences of her earher life would dia- 
qnear before the quiet, wholesome routine of the present, 
aa often she found herself fearing that it could not be only 
luton&l neglect, but actual disposition at fault. When con- 
Wioed of the great importance of truth, Ellen frequently, 
tnttead of attempting to conceal what Edward might have 
beedlsKly done, actually took it upon herself, not Ming able 
to define that in such self-sacrifice she was also for^ting 
M^ ; or if she did believe so, it was also clear, that to teU 
tte nal tmth to her aunt and betray Edwaxd, was breaking 
bar solemn promise to her mother, and either way she was 
doiiU' wroi^. To describe or define the chaos in the poor 
dilf s mind, from these contending feelings, would be almost 
IB impossible to us aa it was to herself. She only knew that 
die iraa often naughty when she most wished to be good; 
^t her aunt must think she did not care for her displeasure; 
when it made her so very unhappy that she was scarcely ever 
in disgrace without b^g ill. That she never could feel 
h^ip^, for even when "good" there always seemed a weight 
liaz^mg over her, and therefore she must be different to and 
none than anybody else. Little do mere superficial observers 
faiow Ihe capabilities for joy or suffering in a young child's 
heart, the exquisitely tender germ which is committed to us ; 
the awful responaibiliiy which lies in the hands of adults, for 
the jay or ^ef, good or evil, aa the portion of a child ? 
HMPpily for Ellen, Mis. Hamilton's love was as inexhaustible 
as her patience, or her niece might have been still more un- 
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happy, for few would have so understood and practised iSk^ 
delicate and difficult task of constancy being called upon to 
correct and yet to love. 

Our youn^ readers must not think Edward very cowardly* 
and very dishonourable always to let his sister bear the penalty 
of his faults. He had never been taught, and therefore could 
not understand the imperative necessity, when guilty of heed- 
lessness or disobedience, boldly to step forward, whether 
others were injured or not, and avow it. He did not under- 
stand how not to say anything about it, unless he was asked, 
could be a want of truth. 

It was also Mrs. Hamilton's constant custom never to 
mention to the members of her family, who might have been, 
absent at the time, aujrthing of fault or disgrace which had 
fallen under her own immediate jurisdiction, unless their 
nature absolutely demanded it ; and the absence of the youn^^ 
offenders from the happy family circle, either at m^ds or 
hours of recreation, when such an unusual proceeding was 
necessary, in consequence never excited any remark^ but a 
very general feeling of regret. Edward, therefore, scarcely 
ever heard the actual cause of his sister^s disgrace ; and 
sometimes did not even know she had incurred it. He did 
indeed, when she was sometimes absent, feel very uncom- 
fortable; but his immovable awe of his really indulgent 
uncle (an impression of his mother's creating, quite as strong 
as Ellen's idea of the sanctity of her promise) caused him to 
adopt every means of removing the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness that he was far more to blame than Ellen, but the right 
one, a fearless inquiry as to why she was punished, and an 
open avowal that it was he who had either led her into error 
or was the real offender. His thoughts on Percy's conduct 
were very different to those of his cousins. 

" No 1" he exclaimed, almost aloud, in the energy of his 
feelings, " no ! I would have suffered anything, everything; 
rather than have done this — seek Mr. Morton, humble myself 
by avowing the truth to him, and ask his pardon for a mere 
clever joke, that Percy ought to have been proud of, instead 
of regretting ! If I did not know him well, I should believe 
him a craven milk-and-water lad, without a particle of the 
right spirit within him. What could have possessed him ? — 
my uncle's look must have frightened him out of his sober 
senses : to be sure, it was very terrible; poor mamma waa 
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indeed riglit as to his unbending sternness; but I think I 
could have dared even his anger, rather than beg Mr. 
Morton's pardon, when there really was no necessity." And 
deep overtook him, with the firm conviction resting on his 
mind, that though in some things Percy might be lus equal, 
yet iQ manliness and spirit he (Edward) was decidedly the 
saperior. 



CHAPTER XV. 



TEMPTATION AND DISOBEDIENCB. — ^FEAB. — ^FALSEHOOD AND 

PUNISHMENT. 

It was the Christmas vacation — ^always a happy season in 
the halls of Oakwood. The previous year the general 
juvenile party with which Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton indulged 
the children on the first or sixth of January, as circumstances 
pennitted, had not taken place, on account of Mrs. Fortescue's 
death, and was therefore this year anticipated with even more 
flian usual joy. Caroline and Emmelinc were never per- 
mitted to go to indiscriminate parties. Two or three, really 
confined to children, their mother allowed their joining with 
Miss Harcourt, in the course of the year, but their own ball 
was always considered the acme of enjojrmcnt, especially now 
that Caroline began to fancy herself very much too old for 
only children's parties. Annie went almost everywhere with 
Lady Helen, and quite laughed at the idea of joining chil- 
dren, and Caroline this year began to wish most intensely 
that her mother would take her out to grown-up parties too, 
and lost all relish for the pleasant parties she nad enjoyed. 
Mrs. Hamilton never obliged her to go out with Emmeline 
and Ellen, if she really did not wish it; but Caroline could 
notget any farther in considering herself a woman. 

The week before Christmas, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton did 
not allow to be all holiday and amusement. The season was 
to their feelings of religion one of earnest intense thankful- 
ness, and they wished to make it equally so to their children 
— a source of loy and hope, indeed, bul^the joy and hope of 
Heaven, not the mere amusements BJ).d pleasures of earth. 
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They had thought long and tried earnestly to make 
children so to love serious things, as to never associate HneoM 
with gloom or sadness — ^never to fancy that to be truly andl 
spiritually religious demanded a relinquishment of tl^ joy9 
and pleasures and innocent happiness of their age^ and ad-* 
mirably had they succeeded. Uhristmas week was always 
anticipated with quiet gladness, for they were still more witii. 
their father and mother ; and the few serious readings and 
lessons they had, were from and with them alone ; Mis^ 
Harcourt's time was then entirely her own. As soon ast- 
Christmas-day was passed, the young party, with the sole^ 
exception of two hours' work by themselves in the mornings 
or some part of the day, if the mornings were wanted — ffor 
Mrs. Hamilton never permitted all duiy to be suspended, oe- 
lieving — ^and her children had experienced the wisdom of the 
belief — that pleasure and recreation were infinitely more en^ 
joyable after the performance of some duty, however brief and 
easy, than had they had nothing to do but to amuse -them- 
selves all day) — ^were allowed to be just as free, ha^py, and 
noisy as they pleased ; and the exuberance of their innocent 
happiness would have been envied by many, who might have 
thought the quiet routine of their usual life irksome in- 
deed. 

Edward Fortescue was looking forward with the greatest 
delight to becoming a midshipman in the course of the fol- 
lowing year. He hoped, indeed, it would be in a very few 
months; but his uncle and Mr. Howard had only toldlmn 
to work on as hard as he could, for the summons mi^ht coma 
for him to join at a very short notice, and it would be very 
dreadful if the commission should be refused because his- 
guardians did not think him forward enough in his various 
studies to leave them. They had looked very mischievous 
when they had told him this, and Edward had enjoyed the- 
joke, and resolved they should not have any such amusement. 
He would go to sea, if he worked night and day for the pri* 
vilege ; and he really did so well, that his uncle gave him 
great praise, which was as unexpected and delightful as his. 
anger was terrible. 

It happened that the morning after Cliristmas-day, Edward 
and Ellen were quije alone in the schoolroom; the former 
was in one of his most impatient moods, for at his own re-^ 
quests his uncle was to examine him in a favourite study, and 
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«ne of the necessary books was wanted. He had read it 
a few eyenings previous, but something hact crossed him, and 
in a desperate passion he had flung the book from him, and 
where it fell ne neither knew nor cared. Caroline and 
Emmeline had already gone on an expedition to some poor 
people, with their mother ; Ellen had asked and received 

Ennission to put some seeds in her little garden, Percy 
ving kindly promised to show her where, and to do some 
harder work in it for her. He was, however, still engaged 
with his father, and would be, he had teld her, for perhaps 
an hour longer, but he would be sure to come to her then • 
and, te employ the intervals, she had intended te work h^d 
at a purse she was making for him. Edward, however, 
entirely engrossed her, and for nearly half an hour they 
hunted in every creak and comer of the room, at length — 

"I see it! I see it! Edward," Ellen exclaimed, adding, 
however, in a very desponding tone, " but what shall we do ? 
we cannot get it." 

"Why not?" answered Edward, impatiently: *' where is 
it,EIlenT' 

"Behind that stand of flowers," she replied, pointing to 
one that filled a comer of the room, and which, though it 
was winter, was filled with some beautiful ilowering gera- 
iiiams of all colours, and some few rare myrtles in full 
flower. 

"There !" said Edward, joyfully ; "oh, that is very easily 
moved — ^I shall get it in a minute." 

"But you know Aunt Emmeline desired us not to touch 
it," implored Ellen, clinging to his arm ; "and the flowers 
sie almost all Caroline's, dear Edward — ^pray do not move 
it" 

" Stuff and nonsense, Ellen I How is aunt to Imow 
4inything about it? and what do I care about the flowers 
"bemg Caroline's ; they may be whose they like, but they 
shall not prevent my getting my book." 

"But it will be disobeying aunt, Edward — ^pray, pray 
don't: you know how displeased she was with Emmeline 
last week for a much more trifling disobedience than this 
-mil be. And if anything should happen to the flowers, 
•Caroline will be so angry." 

"And what do I care for Caroline's anger," retorted 
JBdward, impatiently; "my uncle's indeed is something to 
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care about, and if I don't get my book and go to him directty- 
I shall have it. I don't like to disobey aunt, but in this case 
there is no help for it. I am sure I can reach it ivithont 
doing any harm ; besides, I mtist get my book — ^I cannot do 
without it." 

" Then only wait till aunt comes home, or at least let me 
ask uncle if we may move it, dear Edward ; do let me go — 
I will not be a minute." 

"And so betray my being in a passion the other day, and 

fet me a reproof for that, and for my carelessness into the 
argain ! Nonsense, Ellen ; I will get it, and you must help 
me, for I have not a moment to lose." 

"No, Edward! indeed, indeed, I cannot touch it:" she 
repUed, imploringly, and shrinking back. 

" Say, rather, you wish to get me into disgrace, and 
perhaps prevented from going out this eveninff, and i»- 
morrow, and Friday too !" exclaimed Edward, irritated 
beyond all forbearance; "and the other day you were so 
very sorry I was going from home so soon — ^much you must 
care about me, that you cannot do such a trifling thing as this 
to oblige me ! I hate deceit." 

Ellen made no reply, though the tears started to her eyes ; 
but as usual her firmness deserted her. The heavy stand 
was carefully moved a little forwards, without injuring any of 
the plants ; the book was obtained, and at that moment the 
voice of Percy was heard exclaiming — 

"Edward! Edward 1 what are you about? papa has been: 
expecting you the last half hour ; he says if you do not come 
directly, you will not have time to do all you wish — ^what can 
you be about ?" 

Edward did not wait to hear much more than his name, 
but darted off, leaving his sister to push back the stand. 
Ellen felt almost sure she could not do it by herself; but 
how was she to act ? To ask assistance would not only be 
confessing her own disobedience, but inculpating her brother, 
and reaUy perhaps deprive him of the enjoyments he 
anticipated, and so confiAn his unkind words. She tried to 
replace it, and thought she had quite succeeded ; but as she 
moved it, one of the myrtles fell to the ground, and its 
bcautiftil blossom hung on the stalk, preserved from being 
broken off only by mree or four delicate fibres. It wad 
Caroline's favourite plant ; one she so cherished and tended|i 
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that Percy called it her petted cliild ; and poor Ellen stood 
paralj^sed ; she raised the pot mechanically^ and rested the 
broken head of the flower against the still uninjured sprigs 
and it looked so well and natural, and the thought for a 
moment darted across her mind that after all it might not be 
discovered. Then came all her aunt's lessons of the many 
\ra,ys of acting an untruth without words, and, therefore, 
even if it should not be discovered was no comfort ;— -but 
could she, dared she voluntarily confess what must appear a 
wilful disobedience? If her aunt had been at home, she 
might in that first moment have gained the necessary 
courage; but she was not expected back for two or three 
hours, and Ellen sat with her face buried in her hands, only 
conscious of misery, till her cousin's joyous voice called out 
from the hall — 

" Come along, Lelly, I have kept you long enough ; 
Tiny would never have left me quiet so long ; but there 
is no tiring your patience. However, I will make up for 
it now." 

And glad to escape from her own thoughts, she hastily 
collected the various seeds and ran after him. And Percy 
was so active, so obliging, so amusing in his queer wa3r8 of 
working and talking, that she almost forgot the impending 
trial, tul she met her aunt and cousins at luncheon. Mwara 
iad been so intent, so happy at his business with his uncle, 
that he never cast a thought as to how the stand got back ; 
and after lunch he had to go for a row on the river, and after 
dinner to attend a lecture on astronomy, which that night 
and the one following was to be given at the town-hall in 
T — . His uncle and Percy and Herbert were to accompany 
him, and so that he should give a thought to anjrthing dis- 
agreeable was not likely. 

The day wore on ; Ellen's little courage had all gone, and 
she almost unconsciously hoped that nothing would be dis- 
^covered. Mr. Hamilton and the lads departed at six, and 
Mrs. Hamilton proposed adjourning to her daughter's room, 
ix) finish an entertaming book that they were reading aloud. 
jShe had noticed, with her usual penetration, that all day 
Ellen evidently shrunk from her eye, and felt quite sure 
•something was wrong again; but she asked no questions, 
fearing again to tempt equivocation. Caroline's passionate 
'exclamation that somebody had broken her beautifrd flower^ 
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diew the attention of all to the stand, and one g^oe safficed 
to tell Idrs. Hamilton that it had be^ moved Her anxious 
sospicions at once connected this with Ellen's shrinking 
manner, and she tamed to ask her if she knew anything 
about it. ^ But Ellen had disappeared ; and ehe rang the 
belly and inquired of the only domestics whose deparbnenb 
ever led them into the room, if they could e^lain the acci- 
dent But none of them could, all uniting in dedaiingy that 
in the morning the mjrrtle was quite perfect. 

" Ellen was at home, manmia ; she must know sometihing 
about it. Percy said they did not begin gardening till mcHre 
than an hour after we were gone/' exclaimed Garcmne, whose 
temper was aorely tried by this downfall of all her cares. ''I 
dare say she did it herself — spiteful thin^ \ — and has gone to 
hide herself rather than confess it — ^it is just Uke her V 

" Stop, Caroline, do not condemn till you are quite certain ; 
and do not in your anger say what is not true. Ellen has 
given no evidence as yet of being spiteful or mischievous. 
Emmeline, go, and tell your cousin that I want her." 

The child obeyed. Miss Harcourt had continued worl 
most industriously at the table, without uttering a woi 
though Mrs. Hamilton's countenance expressed such unusual 
perplexity and pain, that it would have seemed kinder to 
nave spoken. One look at Ellen convinced her aunt, and she 
actually paused before she spoke, dreading the reply almost 
as much as the child did the question. It was scarcely 
audible ; it might have been denial, it certainly was not 
aflfcnative, for Miss Harcourt instantly exclaimed — 

** Ellen, how can you tell such a deliberate falsehood? I 
would not tell your aunt, for I really wished you to have the 
opportunity of in some degree redeeming your disobedience ; 
but I saw you move back the stand, and your sinful attempt 
at concealment by replacing the broken flower — ^and now you 
dare deny it." 

*'I did not replace the flower with the intention of con- 
cealing it," exclaimed Ellen, bursting into tears ; for that one 
unjust charge seemed to give back the power of speech, though 
the violent reproach and invective which burst from Caroline 
prevented anything farther. 

"I must beg you to be silent, Caroline, or to leave the 
room, till I have done speaking to your cousin," said her 
mother, quietly ; "the fate of your flower seems to make you 
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Inget that I have never yet permitted disrespect or any dis- 
jJay of temper in my presence." 
"But what right had Ellen to touch the stand ?" 
" None — she has hoth disobeyed and again tried to deceive 
me ; faults which it is my duty to chastise, but not yours to 
iipbraid. Answer me, Ellen, at once and briefly ; your fault 
is known, and, therefore, all further equivocation is useless. 
Did you move the flower-stand V* 

'* 1 es," replied the child, almost choked with sobs, called 
forth the more from the contrast which her aunt's mildness 
presented to Miss Harcourt's harshness and Caroline's violent 
jmger ; and from the painful longing to say that her first dis- 
obedience was not entirely her own fault. 

"Did you remember that I had expressly forbidden either 
rf you to attempt to move it V 

"Tes," replied Ellen again, and an exclamation at the ap- 
went hardihood of her conduct escaped from both Miss 
Harcourt and Caroline. 

"And yet you persisted, Ellen : this is indeed a strange 
•contradiction to your seemingly sincere sorrow for a similar 
hvli, a few months back. What did you move it for ?" 

For full a minute Ellen hesitated, thus unhappily confirm- 
ing the suspicion that when she did reply it was another^ 
equivocation. 
" To get a book which had fallen behind." 
"I do not know how a book could have fallen behind, 
"nnless it had been put or thrown there, Ellen; you said, 
too, that you did not replace the broken flower for the 
poipose of concealment. I hardly know how to beUeve 
either of these assertions. Why did you leave the room 
just now V* 

"Because — ^because — I knew you would question me, and 
—and — ^I felt I should not have courage to speak the truth — 
«id I knew — ^you would be so — so displeased." The words 
▼ere scarcelv articulate. 

" I should have been better satisfied, Ellen, if your fear of 
my displeasure had prevented the committal ot your first 
iwlt, not to aggravate it so sinfully by both acted and spoken 
tuitruths. Painful as it is to me in this season of festivity 
aod enjo3rment to inflict suffering, I should share your sin if 
I did not adopt some measures to endeavour at least to make 
joa remember and so avoid it in future. I have told you so 
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very often tliat it is not me you mostly offend wlien yon speak 
or act falsely, but God Himself — ^who is Truth — ^tnat I tea 
words alone will be of no avail Go to your 0¥m room, 
Ellen ; perhaps soUtude and thought, when your faroiher 
and cousins are so happy and unrestrained, may bring 
you to a sense of your aggravated misconduct better thaa 
anything else. You will not leave your apartment, ex- 
cept for the hours of devotion and exercise — ^which j(Al 
will take with Ellis, not with me — ^till I think you have bad 
sufficient time to reflect on all I have said to you on tUB 
Bub'ect." 

Ellen (j[uitted the room without answering; but it wv 
several mmutes before Mrs. Hamilton could sufficiently coof 
quer the very painful feelings which her niece's conduct and 
her own compelled severity excited, to enter into her daughr 
ters' amusements; but she would not punish them for the 
misconduct of another, and by her exertions, temper to 
Caroline and cheerfulness to Emmeline (whose tears of 
63anpathy had almost kept pace with Ellen's of sorrow) 
gradually returned, and tneir book became as delightful a 
recreation as it had been before. 

Great was Edward's grief and consternation when he 
found the effects of what was actually in the first instance his 
fault ; but he had not sufficient boldness to say so. His aunt 
had expressly said it was the untruth that had occasioned her 
neatest displeasure, that if the disobedience had been con- 
fessed at once, she would, in consideration of the season, have 
forgiven it with a very slight rebuke. " Now," he thought 
** it is only the disobedience with which I am concerned, ana 
if I confess it was mostly my fault, it won't help Ellen in the 
least — ^so what is the use of my acknowledging it ? Of course, 
if she wishes it I will; but how could she tell such a de- 
liberate story ?" 

That he was acting one of equal deliberation, and of far 
more culpability if possible — ^for he was permitting her to 
tear the whole weight of his fault — ^never struck him ; if it 
did, he did not at all understand or believe it. He went to 
his sister and offered to confess his share in her fault, and 
when, as he fully expected, she begged him not, that it could 
do her no good, and perhaps only get him punished too, his 
conscience was so perfectly satisfied, that he actually took 
upon himself to ask ner how she could be so foolish and wrong 
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^ when she \rB3 asked, not to allow that she had moved 
it at once. 

" It would have been all right then," he said, and added, 
almost with irritation, " and I should not have been teased 
irith the thought of 3rour being in disgrace just now, when I 
iranted so much to eujoy myself." 

"Do not think about me, then, Edward," was his sister's 
leply ; " I know the untruth is entirely my own fault, so why 
should it torment you ; if I could but always tell and act the 
troth, and not be so very, very frightened — oh, how I wonder 
if I ever shall ! " and she leaned her head on her arms which 
Tested on the table, so despondingly, so sorrowfully, that 
Edward felt too uncomfortaole to remain with her. He 
was satisfied that he could not help her :' but the disagree- 
able thought would come, that if he had not tempted her to 
disobey, she would have had no temptation to tell an untruth, 
and so he sought a variety of active amusements to get rid 
of the feeling. The continuation of the entertaining astro- 
nomical lecture, too, was so very delightful, and Thursday 
and Friday morning brought so many enjoyments, that he 
almost forgot her, till startled back into self-reproach by 
finding that she was not to accompany them on Friday 
evening to Mr. Howard's, whose great pleasure was to collect 

Jonng people around him, and voiose soiree in the Christmas 
oKdays, and whose day in the country at Midsummer, were 
ffliticipated by boys ana girls, great and small, with such de- 
light, as to pervade the whole year round. Caroline never 
refused to join Mr. Howard's parties, though they were 
"juvenile ;" and Percy always declared they were as unlike 
any other person's as Mr. Howard was unlike a schoolmaster. 
Men had so enjoyed the day in the country, that, timid as 
she was, she had looked forward to Friday with almost as 
much delight as Emmeline. 

In vain Emmeline, Edward, Percy, Herbert, and even Mr. 
Hamilton, entreated that she might be permitted to go. 
Mis. Hamilton's own kind heart pleaded quite as stron^y, 
bat she remained firm. 

"Do not ask me, my dear children," she said, almost as 
beseechingly as they had implored ; " I do assure you it is 
quite as much, if not more, pain to me on this occasion to 
tdase, as it is for you all to be refused. If it were the first, 
fiecond, or even third time that Ellen had disregarded truth. 
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I would 3rield for your sakes ; and in the hope that the in- 
dulgence would produce as good an effect as continued' 
severity ; but I cannot hope this now. The habit is, I fear, so 
deeply rooted, that nothing but firmness in inflicting pam 
whenever it is committed, will succeed in eradicating it. God 
grant I may remove it at last !" 

The tone and words were so earnest, so sad, that not only 
did her chQdren desist in their intercession, but aU felt still 
more forcibly the solemn importance of the virtue of which 
Ellen had so failed, from the eflfect of her conduct upon their 
mother. She was always grieved when they had done wrong, 
T)ut they never remembered seeing her so very sad as now. 
Edward, indeed, could scarcely understand this as his cousins 
did ; but as his aunt still only alluded to the untruth, the 
qualm of conscience was again silenced, for he had only 
caused the disobedience. Emmeline asked timidly if she 
might remain with Ellen, and Edward followed her example, 
thinking himself very magnanimous in so doing ; but both 
were refused — and surely he had done enough ! 

All went — ^Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Harcourt, as 
well as the young people ; and it was such a happy evening ; 
First, there was the orrery, that Mr. Howard had prevailed 
on the lecturer to display first at his house, and Edward was 
almost wild in his delight ; and then there were some games 
and intellectual puzzles, that made them all think, as well as 
•enjoy; and then there was some music and singing and 
dancing, and everything was so quiet and orderly, and yet so 
full of youthful enjoyment, that it was not much wonder 
there was no longer any room for a sorrowful thought in any 
of the young party from Oakwood. Mrs. Hamilton alone 
thought of Ellen, and again and again accused herself of too 
^eat harshness; for, perhaps, after all, it might have no 
better effect than Idndness ; but what could she do ? She 
almost envied the quiet, unruffled unconcern of less anxious 
guardians ; but for her to feel indifferent to her responsibility 
was impossible. Ellen was so often unwell, that her absence 
did not occasion so much remark as her brother's or either of 
her cousins' would. — "Mamma did not wish her to come," 
was the answer she had desired the children to give to any 
inquiries, and her character for indulgence was so generally 
known, that no one suspected anything more than indisposi- 
tion. Annie Grahame's dislike to EUen might have made 
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her more suspicious, but she was not there. Cecil and Lilla 
were with their father, but Miss Grahame did not condescend 
to attend Mr. Howard's "juvenile" parties; and Caroline, 
though she would not have allowed it even to herself, wa» 
both happier and much more inclined to enjoy herself, with 
the amusements and society oflFered to her when Annie wa» 
not at a party, than when she was. 

The next night, to Ellen's disposition, was a greater 
trial than the Friday. She neither expected, nor hardly 
wished to be allowea, to go to Mr. Howard's, though, as the 
aflfectionate Emmeline had come to wish her good night, and 
with tears in her eyes repeated her regrets that she was not 
to go, she felt the bitter disappointment more than in the 
morning she had thought possible ; but Saturday night it 
had been her aunt's custom, from the time she had been at 
Oakwood, to visit her daughters and niece before they went 
to sleep, and prepare them for their Sabbath's rest and en- 
joyment, by an examination of their conduct during the past 
week, and ftdl forgiveness of anything that had been wrong. 
When younger, Mrs. Hamilton had attended to this duty 
every night ; but wishing to give them a habit of private 
prayer and self-examination, independent of her, she had, 
after Emmeline was twelve years old, set apart the Saturday 
night, until they were fifteen — old enough for her to relin- 
quish it altogether. It had been such a habit with her own 
children, that they felt it perfectly natural; but with 'Ellen 
and Edward, from their never having been accustomed to it 
as young children, she had never felt the duty understood by 
them, or as satisfactorily performed by herself as with her 
own. Still, Ellen looked forward to this night as the termi- 
nation of her banishment ; for great indeed was the oflFenca 
whose correction extended over the Sabbath. Ellen could 
not remember one instance since she had been at Oakwood, 
and when she heard the doors of her cousins' rooms succes- 
sively close, and her aunt's step retreating without approach- 
ing hers, she did indeed believe herself irreclaimably wicked,, 
or her kind good aunt would, at least, have come to her. 
Mrs. Hamilton had purposely refrained from indulging her 
Ofwn incUnationSy as well as comforting EUen, hoping stilL 
more to impress upon her how greatly sne had sinned. ^ The 
impoBsibility of her perfectly comprehending her niece'* 
^luunoter, while the poor child felt it such a sacred duty to 
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victimise herself, made her far more severe than she wonid 
have been, could she have known her real disposition ; hot 
how was it posssible she could believe Ellen's grief as deaf 
and remorseful as it seemed, when a short time afterwara 
she would commit the same faults ? Her task was infinitely 
more difficult and perplexing than less anxious mothers can 
have the least idea of. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



PAIN AND PENITENCE. — ^TRUTH IMPRESSBD, AND BECONCILIATIOH. 

— THE FAMILY TEEB. 

In feverish dreams of her parents, recalling both their 
deaths and with alternate wakefulness, fraught with those 
deadly incomprehensible terrors which some poor children 
of strong imagination know so well, EUen's night passed; 
and the next morning she rose, with that painful throbbing 
in her throat and temples, which always ended with one ot 
those intense and exhausting headaches to which she had been 
so subject, but which her aunt's care and Mr. Maitland's 
remedies had much decreased, both in frequency and vio- 
lence. She went to church, however, with the family, as 
usual 

"Remain out, Edward!" Percy exclaimed, as they neared 
the house; "the old year is taking leave of us in such a 
glorious mood, that Tiny and I are going to ruralise and 
poetise till dinner — ^will you come with us? — ^and you 
EUen r 

Ellen withdrew her arm from her brother's, saying, as she 
did so — 

"Go, dear Edward, I am very tired, and would rather 
not." 

" Tired, and with this short walk ; and you really do look 
as if you were — ^what is the matter, Ellen ? you are not well." 

His sister did not reply, but shrinking from the look 
which Mrs. Hamilton, who was passing at the moment, 
fixed earnestly upon her, she ran into the house. 

Edward again felt uncomfortable, in fact, he had so often 
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h&esn. 80 since the Tuesday moming, that his temper was not 
liialf so good as usual. He did not choose to acknowledge, 
jeyen to himself, that tl^e uncomfortable feeling was self- 
seproach, and so he yented it more than once m irritation 
against Ellen, declaring it was so disagreeable she should be 
ia disgrace just then. 

It was Im:. and Mrs. Hamilton's custom always to dine on 
Simday at half-past one, to allow those of their household 
who were unable to attend divine service in the morning to 
go in the afbemoon. With regard to themselves and their 
children they pursued a plan which many rigid religionists 
might, perhaps, have condemned, and yet its fruits were very 
piomising. Their great wish was to make the Sabbath a day 
of love, divine and domestic ; to make their children look to 
it with joy and antici^tion throughout the week as a day 
quite distinct in its eni03anent from any other ; and for this- 
mson, while their children were young, they only went to 
church in the morning, the afternoons were devoted to teach- 
ing them to know and to love God in His works as well as 
word, and their evenings to such quiet but happy amuse- 
sientis and literature as would fill their young hearts with 
increased thankfulness for their very happy lot. As they 
grew older, they were perfectly at liberty to do as they 
pleased Trith regard to the afternoon church. Herbert, 
whose ardent desire to enter the ministry increased with his- 
years, generally spent the greater part of Sunday with Mr. 
Howara, with his parents' glad and full consent. The con- 
.templation of serious things was his greatest happiness, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton did not expect that all their other 
■children were to be like him. They were contented, and 
intensely thankful also, to perceive that, diverse as were their 
characters, still the constant sense of God's presence and of 
flis infinite love was active and earnest in them all, inciting^ 
love and reverence for Herbert, even though they could not 
mnpathise with him entirely. Another peculiarity of Mr. 
Hamilton consisted in his permitting no Sunday schools at 
Aveling and his other villages. The Saturday afternoons- 
were set apart instead of the Sunday. He wisned his wife, 
.and daughters when thev were old enough, to superintend 
them, and help the children in preparing for the Sunday 
services and Sunday enjo3rments ; but ne particularly disliked 
iihe systein of overwork on a day of rest^ which could not fail 
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to be the case, if there were schools to attend to, twice or 
three times a day as well as church. 

It being the last day of the old year, Mr. Howard lud 
expressed a wish that rercy and Edward, as well as Jifo* 
bert, should attend church that afternoon, and the lada^ 
without the least reluctance, consented ; Mr. Hamilton and 
Miss Harcourt were going too, and Garoline and Emmeline, 
of their own accord, asked permission to accompany them. 
Ellen's pale suffering face had so haunted her aunt, tiiat d» 
could not think of an3rthing else, and remained for a Toy 
much longer time than was usual to her character in a state 
of indecision. The next night was her children's ball, and 
it was, too, the first day of a new year — always in her hxgfj 
circle a festival of joy and thankfulness. Ellen's Bsuse cer* 
tainly looked as if she had suffered ^uite enough to prevent 
the recurrence of her fault, but so it had always done, and 
yet, before she could possibly have forgottea its conae- 
quences, she failed again. Mrs. Hamilton sat for some time, 
after her children had left her, in meditation, trying to 
silence the pleadings of affection, and listen only to reason: 
as to whether contmued severity or returning kindness would 
be the more effective, and save both Ellen and herself any 
further pain. 

To the child herself, physical suffering was so increasing 
as gradually to deaden mental, till at last it became so severe, 
that she felt sick and faint. She knew the medicine she was 
in the habit of taking when similarly suffering, and the lotion 
which her aunt applied to her forehead, and which always 
succeeded in removing the excessive throbbing, were both in 
Mrs. Hamilton's dressing-room, but it seemed quite impos- 
sible that she could get at them, for she did not like to leave 
her room without permission, nor did she feel as if she could 
walk so far, her head throbbing with increased violence with 
every step she took. At length, she summoned sufficient 
courage to ring the bell, and beg Fanny to ask Ellis to come 
to her. The girl, who had been dready dreadfully concerned 
that Miss Ellen had eaten no dinner, and on Sunday too! 
gave such an account of her, that the housekeeper hastened 
to her directly, and begged her to let her go for her mistress 
— ^it was so lucky she had not gone to church — ^but Ellen 
cluM to her, imploring her not. 

'^Dear^ dear Ellis, get me the medicine, and bathe my 
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foidliead yourself; I sliall get well then in an hour or two» 
mthout giving my aunt any trouble ; pray, pray don't tell 
ber — ^I scarcely feel the pain when she is nursing and sooth- 
ing me ; but I do not deserve that now, and I am afraid I 
fiever shall" 

"But indeed, Miss Ellen, she will be displeased if I do 
not. Why, only the other morning she was quite concerned 
ihat I had not told her Jane was ill directly, and went herself 
two or three times every day to see she had everything proper 
aiul comfortable." 

" But that is quite diflFerent, dear Ellis ; do get the lotion ; 
I fed as if I could not bear this pain much longer without 
crying ; you can tell her afterwards, if you think you ought." 

And seeing that farther argument only increased the poor 
child's sufferings, Ellis promised and left her. Ellen leant 
her forehead against the side of her little bed, and held the 
curtain tightly clasped, as if to prevent the utterance of the 
hysteric sob that would rise in her throat, though she did not 
know what it was. But the wholly unexpected sound of Mra 
Hamilton's voice sa3dng close by her, "I am afraid you have 
one of your very bad headaches, Ellen," so startled her, as 
to make her raise her head suddenly ; and the movement 
caused such agony, that Sjpite of all her efforts, she could not 
prevent an almost convulsive cry of pain. 

" My dear child ! I had no idea of pain like this ; why did 
you not send for me ? We have always prevented its be- 
coming so very violent by taking it in time, my Ellen." 
^ "Miss Ellen would not let me go for you, madam," re- 
joined Ellis, who, to her mistress's inexpressible relief, was 
dose at hand with the remedies she wanted, and she repeated 
what the child had said. 

"Again your old mistake, Ellen. I would so much, so 
very much rather hear you say you were resolved to deserve 
my love, than i^t you did not merit it. Why should you 
not deserve it as well as your brother and cousins, if you 
determined with all your heart to try and not do anything 
to lessen it ? Nothing is so likely to prevent your even 
endeavouring to deserve it, as the mistaken fancy that you 
never shall ; but you are too unwell to listen to me now ; we 
must try aU we can to remove this terrible pain, and then see 
if we can bring back happiness too." 

And for above an hour did Mrs. Hamilton, with the most 

M 
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patient tenderness^ ^VV^J ^^ usual remedieSy cheered hj 
finding that, though much more slowly than usual^ still l)j 
d^rees the violence of the pain did subside, and the hyste- 
rical affection give way to natural and quiet tears. Exhaus- 
tion produced a deep thongh not yeiy long sleep, and after 
watching her some few minutes yciy anxiously. Mis. 
Hamilton sat down b^ her bed, and halt unconsciouidy diet 
towards her Ellen's httle Bible, which li^ open on the taU^ 
as if it had been only lately used. Several loose papen 
were between the leaves ; her eyes filled with tears as she 
read on one of them a little prayer, touching from the veiy 
childishness of the langua^ and imperfect writing, b3seecl^ 
ing her Father in Heaven m His great mercy to forgive her 
sin, and give her courage to speak the truth, to help her not 
to be so frightened, but to guide her in her difficult path. 
Mrs. Hamilton little guessed how difficult it was, but she 
hoped more from the effects of her present penitence than 
she had done yet. She had copied, too, several veises 
from various parts of the Old and New Testament which 
were condemnatory of falsehood, and her aunt felt no longer 
undecided as to her course of action. 

" You have employed your solitary hours so well, my dear 
Ellen," she said, as, when the child awoke and looked 
anxiously towards her, she kissed her cheek with even more 
than her usual fondness, "that I scarcely require your 
assurance of repentance or promises of amendment. When 
you have taken some coffee, and think you are well enough 
to listen to me, I will read you an illustration of the fearfol 
sin of falsehood from the Old Testament, which I do not 
think I have yet pointed out to you — ^Ananias and Sapphira: 
I see you remember." 

And when Ellen had taken the delicious cup of coffee, 
which her aimt had ordered should be ready for her directly 
she awoke, and sat up, though her head was still so weak it 
required the support of a pillow, yet she seemed so revived, 
so almost happy, from the mesmeric effect of that warm fond 
kiss, that her aunt did not hesistate to continue the lesson she 
was so anxious to impress, while the mind and heart were 
softened to receive it. She turned to the fourth chapter of 
the second book of Kings, and after briefly relating the story 
of Naaman, — for she did not wish to divert Ellen's attention 
from the one important subject, by giving any new ideas, — 
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die read from the 20th verse to lli3 end, and so brought the 
nature of Gehazi's sin and its a^vfal punishment, at the hand 
of God Himself (for the prophet was merely an instrument 
of the Eternal, he had no power in himself to call the disease 
of leprosy on his servant) to Ellen's mind that she never 
foigot it. 

"Do you think Elisha knew where he had been, and what 
he had aone before he asked him V* she ventured timidly to 
inquire, as her aunt ceased ; " Gehazi had told a falsehood 
ali^ady to Naaman. Do you think God punished that or his 
falsehood to Elisha V* 

"Most probably he punished both, my love. Elisha no 
doubt knew how his servant had been emploved in his 
absence, in fact he tells him so" — ^and she reaa the 26th 
verse again — "but he asked him whence he had come, to 
Hive him an opportunity for a full confession of his first sin, 
which then no doubt would, after some sUght rebuke, have been 
pardoned. It was a very great fault at first, but the mercy 
of God was then, as it is now, so infinite, so forgiving, that, 
had Elisha's question recalled Gehazi to a sense of his great 
guilt and excited real repentance, his punishment would have 
been averted. But his aggravated and repeated falsehood 
called down on him a chastisement most terrible even to 
think about. Leprosy was not merely a dreadful disease in 
itself, but it cut him ofi" from all the blessings and joys not 
only of social life but of domestic; because as God had 
said it should cleave to his seed as well as to himself, he 
could never find any one who would dare to love him, and he 
must have been compelled to lonely misery all his life." 

" It was a very dreadftd punishment/' repeated Ellen, 
fearfully. 

" It was, dearest; but it was merciful notwithstanding. If 
God had passed it by, and permitted Gehazi to continue his 
sinful course, without any check or chastisement, that would 
iecall him to a sense of better things, and a wish to pursue 
them, he might have continued apparently very happy m this 
Kfe, to be miserable for ever in the next ; to be banished for 
ever from God and his good angels; and would not that 
have been still more dreadful than the heaviest sufiering 
here ? — In those times God manifested his judgments 
through His prophets directly. That is not the case now, 
but he has given us His word to tell us, by history as well 
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as precept, those things that are pleasing to Him, and those 
which excite His anger ; and which, if not corrected, whik 
we are in this world, will cause our condemnation when onr 
souls appear before Him in judgment, and when we camiot 
correct tnem if we would. Now children, and even young 
people, cannot know these things as well as their parents 
and guarddans can, and if we neglect to teach them right 
and wron^ God is more angry with us than with them, as 
He tells Ezekiel." She read from the 18th to the 22nd 
yerse of the third chapter, and explained it, so that Ellen 
could clearly understand it, and then said, "And now, my 
dear Ellen, can you quite understand and quite feel why! 
have caused you so much pain, and been — ^as I dare say yoa 
have felt — so very, very severe V 

Ellen's arms were round her neck in a moment, and her 
head cradled on her bosom, as her sole reply, for die felt she 
could not speak at first without crying again. 

" I wish I could remember that God sees me wherever I 
am," she said, after a pause, and very sadly. " I am bo 
frightened when I think of anybody's anger, even Caroline's, 
that I cannot remember anything else." 

" Did you notice the Psalm we read the day before yeste^ 
day, my dear Ellen, in the morning lesson?" 

The child had not, and her aunt, turning to the 129th, 
read the first twelve and the two last verses carefully with 
her, adding— 

" Suppose you learn one verse for me every morning, till 
you can repeat the whole fourteen perfectly, and I tnink 
that will help you to remember it, my Ellen, and prove to 
me that you really are anxious to correct yourself ; and now 
one word more, and I think I shall have talked to you quite 
enough." 

" Indeed, indeed, I am not tired, dear aunt," replied Ellen, 
very earnestly ; "I feel when you are talking to me as if I 
never could be naughty again. Oh! how I wish I never 



were." 



" I am not so unconscionable as to expect you to have no 
faults, my dear child ; all I wish you to attend to, is more 
obedience to my commands. I have not said anything about 
your disobedience, because your untruth was of still more 
consequence, but that grieved me too, for disobedience to me 
is also disobedience to God, for he has commanded you to 
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obey your parents and gaardians; and as you said you 
lemembered I had told you not to move the flower-stand, I 
cannot imagine what could have induced you so wilfully to 
disobey me." 

Ellen looked up in her face with such earnest wistful eyes, 
that Mrs. Hamilton felt puzzled, but as she did not speak, 
sad laid her head again on its resting-place, to hide the tears 
that rose, her aunt merely added — 

" But as I do not wish to inflict any further pain, I wiU 
not say anything more about it ; only remember, that though 
1 may be displeased if you disobey me again, an instant and 
fiill confession will soon gain my forgiveness; and that 
Uiough I will never doubt your word, still, if I discover 
another untruth, it will and must oblige me to adopt still 
severer measures, pain as it will be to myself. Do not 
tremble so, my Ellen, you know you can prevent it ; and 
lemember too that whenever you fi in trat£, you punish me 
as well as yourself," and Mrs. Hamilton fondly kissed her as 
she spoke. 

Light steps and a ringing laugh at that moment sounded 
in the passage, and Emmelme, though she certainly did ask 
if she might enter, scarcely waited for an answei^ before 
she bounded in, the very personification of health and 
J07. 

"Mamma, papa wants to know if we may not have tea 
to-night, and if we may not have Ellen's company too ?" 

"It is New Year's Eve," pleaded another joyous voice, and 
Percy's brown head just intruded itself through the half- 
opened door, "and our tree will not be half enjoyable imless 
we are all there." 

"I had really forgotten your tree, my dear children, but 
I am glad papa and you have all remembered it. Come in, 
Percy : Ellen will, I dare say, admit you into her room." 

"He raced me all round the gallery, mamma, declaring he 
would give you papa's message, or so take away my breath, 
that even if I outstripped him, I should not be able, but I 
have, you see, sir." 

"Only because I did not know whether it was quite proper 
to enter a young lady's room. But do come, mamma ; Mr. 
Howard is with us as usual, and we are all au desespoir for 
you and our little Ellen— she mar/ come, I can read it in 
your eyea" 
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"Are you well enough, my love ? Do you tlimfi: this poor 
little head will permit you to join us ?" asked Mrs. Haminoo, 
anxiously, for the sudden joy that gleamed in Ellen's eyes at 
the idea of joining the family, told what the disappointment 
would be if she could not. 

" It does not hurt me at all if I can rest it, aunt ; but I am 
afraid it will not let me walk," she added, sorrowfully, as the 
attempt to walk caused it to throb again. 

" Never mind, Lelly, even if you cannot walk ; you shall 
make use of my pedestrian powers," repUed Percy, joyously ; 
"rest your head on my shoulder — ^that s it — ^I should mi^e a 
capital nurse, I declare ; should I not, mamma V 

And gaily answering in the affirmative, his mother could 
scarcely prevent a throb of pride, as she looked on his 
fine manly face beaming with benevolent kindness on his 
little cousin, whom he had tenderly lifted in his arms, and 
checked his boisterous mirth and rapid stride to accommo- 
date her. 

"You are not quite so light as Tiny, but she- is all air ; I 
expect she will evaporate some day : — ^never mind your hair, 
it does very well." 

"Stop, I will smooth it in a moment," exclaimed 
Emmeline, eagerly; "it is Sunday, Percy, she shall look 
well." 

"You had better let me do it, Emmy," said her mother, 
smiling; "your cousin's head can only bear very tender 
handling to-night. There, that will do — ^and I am quite 
ready to attend you." 

The lights, the joyous voices, even her uncle's kind 
greeting, almost overpowered poor Ellen; as Percy, still 
preservmg his character of an admirable nurse, laid her 
carefully on a couch in the sitting-room, where not only tea 
was waiting, but the celebrated family tree, which Mrs. 
Hamilton's anxiety and Ellen's sorrow had caused them both 
to forget, was displayed with even more than usual taste and 
beauty. 

Mr. Hamilton, when young, had been a great deal with 
his father in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, and brought 
from the first and latter country certain domestic obsei*vances 
which had especially pleased him, as so greatly enhancing 
the enjoyments of home, and helping to a right understand- 
ing between parents and children, by increasing their mutual 
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love and oonfidenca The JEunQy tree, or Christmas Tree, as 
it was called, was one of these, and from their earliest years 
it had been one of the children's greatest delights on New 
Tear's Eve. Of cooise, as tiiey grew older, and their tastes 
improved^ the tree itself, its suspended presents, and its 
surroonding decorations increased in beauty, and it had never 
been prettier than it was this year. The whole of the pre- 
ceding afternoon had the young artists laboured in preparing 
it, for of course, as the next day was Sunday, it was obliged 
to be all finished by the Saturday night ; the servants, eager 
in all things to enluuice the happiness of those whose parents 
made them so happy, did not care what trouble they took to 
help them. They always selected the room in wnich there 
was a very lofhr and very deep oriel window, in the centre of 
which recess (which was almost as large as a moderately- 
sized room) tney placed the tree, which was a very large 
gracefully-cut spruce fir ; it was placed in a tub filled with 
me same soil as that in which the tree grew, so that bv 
watering and care it remained firesh for some time. The tuD 
which contained it was completely hidden by the flowering 
shrubs that were placed round it, rising in an expanding 
pyramid, by means of several flower-stands, till the recess 
seemed one mass of leaf and flower ; amongst which the 
superb scarlet geranium, that in Devpnshire grows so 
luxuriantlv all through tlie winter, shining against its own 
beautiful leaf, the brilliant berries of the/ holly, with their 
dark glistening branches, the snow-berry, and flowering mjrrtle 
shone pre-eminent. Small lamps gHtt^red through the 
flowers, and were suspended in sufficient profusion from the 
pendent branches of the tree to half reveal and half hide the 
various gifts and treasures that were there deposited; and 
altogether the efiect from every part of the room was really 
striking. 

The tree aiw&ys remained till after their ball, but the 
interchange of gifts which took place on New Year's Eve, 
causing so many peculiarly happy and home feelings, was 
confined to the family group ; Mr. Howard always included. 
Many weeks before had each individual worked at his own 
secret undertaking. If it could not all be done in private, 
no questions were ever asked, and each helped the other to 
keep it at least from their parents till the eventful night it- 
1^ They formed so large a party altogether, as little tokens 
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of affection between tlie brothers and sisters were also ex- 
changed, that the tree was quite loaded, and many a time 
had Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton discovered some trait or diar 
racter or some ruling fancy, even in such a simple thing as 
the manufacture and presentation of home gifts. Their omi 
idea of family ties was so strong and so holy, that one gieai 
aim in the education of their children was to make them not 
only love each other, but have thought and attention for indi- 
vidual feelings and wishes, thus to neighten feeling by action, 
and not depend entirely on natural ties. Mrs. Hajmlton bad 
known many young persons who were lavish in attentions 
and even presents to friends, but never imaged that thdi 
own home circle had the first and strongest claim to kindnesa, 
whether of word or deed. She knew that affections and 
thought lavished on comparative strangers never radiated (m 
home, but that when given to home^r^^, they ^hed light and 
kindness far and near. 

Their tea was indeed a mirthful one. Ellen had been very 
fearful of meeting Mr. Howard, for she thought he must 
have been told how naughty she had been, but if he had, 
there was nothing in his manner to say so ; for he shook 
hands with her, and even kissed her most kindly, and told 
her, laughingly, that she must be quite well by the next 
night, or how was she to dance ? That he thought it would 
be a good thing if Emmeline could give her a Uttle of her 
dancing mania, as she hardly ever really walked, even when 
she called herself quite sober. Edward, every passing thought 
of self-reproach banished by his sister's return to favour, was 
in the wildest spirits ; Percy and Emmeline seemed to have 
laid a wager who could say the wittiest things and laugh the 
most. Herbert was very quiet, but looking as happy as the 
rest, and quite entering into their mirth, and showing all 
sorts of little gentle attentions to Ellen, who had seem^ to 
shrink from his eye, more than from all the others. Caroline 
fully entered into the spirit of the evening, but neither she 
nor Miss Harcourt took the same notice of Ellen as the rest. 
The person who was to act the Wizard's part, and by means 
of a long wand detach the various treasures from the tree, 
and carry them to the owners whose names they bore, was 
always chosen by lot ; and great was the delight of the young 
party when tliis night the office fell on Mr. Howard. No one 
seemed more pleased than himself, performing it with such a 
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spirit of enjoyment and originality, that a general vote de« 
dared him the choicest Wizard they had ever had. To 
enumerate all the contents of that marvellous tree would 
be impossible. Their parents' gifts to each of them were 
not in the tree, but alwajrs given afterwards ; but great was 
the delight when after a terrible tussle to detach a lar^e roll 
of cloth, down it came, right on Mr. Howard's head and 
almost enveloped him with its folds, and proved to be a 
beautiful cover, which he had long desired for a favourite 
table in his cbawing-room ; at the embroidered border of 
which not only the three girls but Mrs. Hamilton and Miss 
Harcourt had all worked, as a joint ofifering of love and 
respect. This good man was so charmed, that he declared 
he would not use his wand again till he had had full five 
minutes to admire it. Then there was a very pretty com* 
fortable pair of slippers, worked by Caroline and Emmeline 
for their father, and a pair of braces worked by Ellen, all 
accompanied by some most ludicrous but very clever verses. 
from rercy. Edward, who was very ingenious, had turned a 
very pretty stand for his uncle to put his watch in at night ; 
and manufactured two little vessels out of cork for his aunt, 
so delicately and neatly, that she promised him they should 
stand on the mantelpiece of her dressing-room as long as they 
would last. Caroline had knitted her mother a very pretty 
bag, and Emmeline and Ellen had collected for her a variety 
of leaves throughout the year, and arranged them with great 
taste, both as to grouping and tinting, in a sort of small 
herbal, with two or tluree lines of poetry, selected and care- 
fully written by each, alternately, attached to each page. 
Mrs. Hamilton was excessively pleased, as she was also with 
a portfolio formed by (bawings from both her boys, and 
tastefully made up by Miss Harcourt ; and with their gifts 
to their father, a correct and most beautifully written-out 
Greek poem, which Mr. Hamilton had several months, if 
not more than a year before, expressed a wish to obtain, 
but the volume which contained it was so scarce, and so ex- 
pensive from the quantity of uninteresting matter in which 
the gem was buried, that he had given up all thought of it. 
Herbert, however, had not, and never rested from the time his. 
&ther spoke till he had found and copied it — ^a task of no small 
difficulty, for the original was in many parts almost entirely 
^aced, and if Herbert had not been an admirable Greek 
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scholar and qrzick iznaozier as to wiiat it onght to be, Ifr. 
Howard himself said lie ci^uld hoc haTe sacceeded. The 
vTidng of the Greek character was most beaatifal, and Tercy, 
in imitation of the ancient misFsiIs had designed and paintea 
an elegant illumiziated border round it, and a beaatifiu cover, 
forming a thin Yolume, so Taloable, their &ther delighted 
them bj sakjinz, xhiz he would not exchange it fiir twenty of 
the mij6t precioua vol:imes in hia lil^aiy. Snch evidences ot 
the home indnence they had given, in permitting leisoie for 
the cnltivation of taste and imagination, teaching them ^ 
heautifdl, and opening innumerable lesonioes of enjoymeufc 
within themselves, and thence allowing them to enhance the 
pleasures of others, were indeed most gratifying to those 
earnest and aSectionate guardians. From their earliest jbbb 
they had been taught, that to give the greatest anunintol 
pleasure to their parents, their gifts must be aD, or at lent 
nave something in them, of their own manufacton^ and te 
enable them to do this the lads had been taught in thor hooiE 
of recreation to use all sorts of tools^ visiting and knoviitt 
something of a variety of handicrafts ; and tl^ gids to mn 
and draw, and even bring the stores of Nature to their lid 
when needed, as in the present case, with "RmmAlwiA ^od 
Ellen's tasteful gift. 

Our young readers must call upon their own im^naftffn ge 
to the other treasures of this valuable tree, though tney wooUf 
no doubt, like to know what sort of New Years gifislfr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton had in store for their children (for Miss Ha^ 
court too, for they never omitted her\ but we really must not 
linger round it any longer. Poor Ellen, indeed, had the paift 
of feeling that her fault and its consequences had prevented 
the completion of her purse for Percy, and a chain for 
Edward, and her cheek burned very painfully when Mr. 
Howard, after exhausting the tree, exclaimed — 

"Nothing from Ellen for Percy and Edward. Young 
gentlemen, have you been receiving any gifts in secret? — 
out with them, if you have — ^it is against all law and propriety." 

"We shall receive them next week, most potent conjuror, 
as you ought to have known without inquiring,'' answered 
Percy directly; and bending over Ellen, by whom he 
chanced to be standing, he said, kindly, " Never mind, Lelly, 
you will have time to finish them both next week." 

"Do not say 'never mind.' my dear boy, though I admiro 
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ndr sympathise in your kind care of your cousin's feelings/* 
lid ms mother, in the same low tone, fts only to be heard by^ 
im and Ellen. (Mr. Howard was very quick-sighted, and 
e took Percy's jest and turned ofif all farther notice of his- 
ords.) " Even such a little thing as this in Ellen's case is 
ain, and can only be felt as such ; we do not lessen it hy 
enying it, my Ellen, do we ?" 

" I would rather feel it if it would help me to remember,'* 
'as Ellen's earnest and humble reply ; adding, ''but I thank 
on, dear Percy — ^you are so kind." 

"Not a bit," was his laughing answer. "Why, what in. 
be world is this ?" he added ; " I thought the tree was ex- 
lausted." 

" So it is, but this was hid at its root," replied Mr. Howard,, 
'and though it is directed to Caroline, it is somewhat too- 
leavy for my wand, and must reach her in a more natural 
fay." 

"Why, it is my flower, my own beautiful flower, or one 
aactly like it at least," exclaimed Caroline, joyfully, as re- 
noving a hollow pjrramid of green and white paper, a myrtle 
fas discovered of the same rare kind, and almost in a» 
>eautiful flower as the one whose death had caused such 
ncreased coldness in her feelings towards Ellen. " How did 
t come ? who could have procured it for me ?" 

" Ellis sent for it at my request, dear Caroline," answered 
JUen. "She said they were to be purchased from the 
gardener at Powderham, and if it were possible to send any 
^ne so far, she would endeavour to get one for me ; she told 
oe yesterday she had succeeded, and I thought she gave it to* 
'ou, as I begged her, directly. I had no opportunity to tell 
ou before, but I was so very, very sony I had hurt your 
ower." 

" Ellis was very wise to put it amongst the pretty thmgs of 
lis evening, instead of obeying you," said her uncle, kindly;, 
and I really am glad that your great desire to replace it. 
ade her think of sending for it, for though I meant to have 
ven Caroline another, ! had so many tWgs on my mind 
lis week that it escaped me ; and I know thev are so much 
•ught for, Wilson has scarcely ever one on hand." 

" Indeed, papa, you were much too kind to think about it 
} all," said Caroline, very earnestly. " I am afraid, if you 
aew how very cross and unkind the loss of the other mada 
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me, yoa would have withdrawn your idea of sach indulgence. 
I am yeiy much obliged to you, Ellen/' she continued, much 
more cordially than she had yet spoken to her cousin; ''I 
did not deserve it even from you, for I worked myself into 
such an ill-temper as almost to believe you did it purposelj, 
and I had no right to think that." 

It did indeed bear out its language^ that pretty flower, fer, 
with this one coldness remov^ — ^though Mis. Hamilton's 
trembling heart dared not hope it would be lasting, love how 
reigned pre-eminent. Eveiy happy feeling increased, when 
in the presents from their parents each recognised something 
that had been wished for, though they never remembered ex- 
pressing it. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton were always united in 
these New Year's gifts, though tokens of approval or occa- 
sional indulgences were often ^ven separately. There ^vas 
a set of most beautiftil engravings for rercy, which for tiie 
last three or four months he had been most anxious to posses; 
but with the recollection of former folly very fresh in lu» 
memory, he had actually succeeded in dnving them from his 
mind, and gave them up as unattainable, till he was richer at 
least. For Herbert there was a fine edition of the Greek 
tragedians in their original, as beautiftd a work of art, in its 
"getting up," as Percy called it, as its letter-press, which to 
Herbert was beyond all price. Edward was almost wild at 
his uncle and aunt telling him he was fourteen next March, 
and might not be with them next New Year's Eve, presenting 
him with a treasure coveted beyond all other, a gold watch. 
(His father s had been given by his mother as a parting gift 
to Captain Cameron.) Mr. Howard declared it was much 
too good for a sailor, and would be lost his first voyag^e ; he 
had much better hand it over to the Rectory, promising to 
take every care of it ; but looking so mischievous, Edward 
vowed it should not get near his hand. For Caroline was a 
most complete and elegantly fitted-up embroidery-box, which 
quite charmed her, for it was exactly like, if not more tasteftil 
and complete than one Annie Grahame had brought from 
London, and which she had wondered Caroline could "exist" 
without. As Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton found that she could 
not only comfortably " exist," but much as she admired and 
had at first so coveted it, as to have a hard battle with dis- 
content, she had never even hinted that it might be useful. 
As they perceived that her mind was so happily engrossed 
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by the idea of pleasure her gifts would bestow, and not to 

cast a thought upon Annie's superior box, they indulged 

tiiemselves and their child, and were more than repaid by the 

beaming look of delight with which it was received. For 

Emmelme was a parcel almost as large as herself, Percy 

declared. " A drawing-box all to yourself, Tiny ! Thank 

goodness ! my chalks and pencils have some chance of being 

tet alone ; I really ought to thank mamma and papa quite as 

muchy if not more than you, considering that in giving you a 

new possession they have preserved me an old one, winch I 

b^an to suspect would desert me ^iece by piece. What, 

more ? " he continued, laughing at his sister's almost scream 

of delight, as she undid the covering of a book and found it 

to be tne complete poem of the "Laudy of the Lake," extracts 

of which she had read in the reviews, and so revelled in them, 

child as she was, as to commit them all to memory, with 

scarce an effort, only longing to know the whole story. 

"And now, Lelly, what is your secret? still larger than 
Tiny's ; what can it be ? Come guess, I have you in my 
power, for you are not strong enough to race after me as Em. 
would, and so I will be more merciful. What of all things 
would you like the best ? — ome, two, three guesses, and then 
m. relieve you ; I want to know if papa and mamma have 
looked into your secret chamber of wishes, as they have done 
in all of ours." 

"Do not be afraid of guessing, Ellen ; you are so very 
Jtdet, that your secret chamber of wishes, as Percy calls it, 
is more concealed than any of the others," said her uncle, 
saa&ng ; " I am always obliged to refer to your aunt." 

" Come, Lell, speak, or I will indite you as unworthy of 
anything. What did you say ? a desk ? Hurrah ! then, 
there it is! and what a beauty — ^rosewood and mother-of- 
pearl — just fitted for an elegant young lady. How could 
niamma have found out so exactly? you have used the old 
shabby thing Herbert lent you as quietly and contentedly as 
if there could not be a better. Do let us examine it !" and 
he dragged a table to her sofa, and displayed to the delighted 
child all its fittings-up and its conveniences, and the pretty 
pen-holder and pencil-case, and fancy wafers, and sealing- 
wax, and a little gold seal with her own name, and ever3rthing 
that could possibly be thought of " And even a secret 
<lrawer!" exclaimed Percy, quite proud of the discovery. **Do 
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look, Ellen ; why, von can keep all sorts of secrets there, for 
no one will be as clever as I am to find oat the spring without 
being told, and of course I should not betray it, * and he 
laughingly sent away everybody while he explained to Ellen 
the spring. For some little whileloncer did the young parly 
•examme and re-examine and talk of their own and each others 
treasures. And then Mr. Hamilton bade them remember 
that, though it was New Year's Eve, it was Sundajr evening; 
too,* and that he had deferred the hour of evenmg prayer 
till ten, that they might have time to keep both, and so, not to 
lose the sacred music which was always part of their Sunday 
recreation, to put away their things, and adjourn to their 
music-room. And he was obeyed in a very few minutes, for 
though they might have preferred lingering and talking where 
they were, what exertion could be too great for those who so 
thought of, so cared for them ! 

Betuming happiness had had such a beneficial efiect,- that 
though Ellen still looked pale enough for her aunt not to fed 
quite comfortable about her, she could walk without any 
return of pain, and in one or two hymns even join her voice 
with her cousins', though it was weaker than usual How- 
ever small in appearance the ^talent for music, still Mrs. 
Hamilton cultivated it, in her boys as well as her giris, 
simply for the sake of giving them home resources and 
amusements that could be pursued together; she thought it 
Buch a mistaken notion in education to imagine that onl^ 
.perfection was worth attaining in the fine arts, and that, if 
there were not talent enough for that, it was better not 
attempted. Many a home might have envied the feelings 
with which old and young, to the lowest domestics, sou^t 
their pillows that mght; for Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, so 
lavish m their indulgence to their children, never forgot that 
for their domestics and retainers there were also cmims on 
New Year's Eve; and the servants' hall and every cottage 
which called Mr. Hamilton landlord had vied in happiness 
with his own. 

• While passing tKi-ough the press, the scene of the famfly tree has 
l)een strongly objected to by a vahied Christian friend, as being enacted 
on the Sunday evening. It was too late then to repair the error. The 
author can only express her sincere regret for a fault originating in an 
insufficient knowledge of the Christian feeling towards the Sabbath, and 
onogt earnestly trusts the error may be pardoned. 
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Mrs. Hamilton had visited Ellen the last thing, to see that 
she was quite comfortable, and that there was no return of 
pain; and she was almost startled, and certainly still more 
bewildered as to how such a depth of feeling could exist with 
such a real childish liability to error, and why it should be so 
carefully concealed, by the way in which Ellen clung to her, 
as she bent over her to wish her good night, with the same 
unrestrained affection as her own EmmeHne did so often, 
with the only difference, that with the latter it seemed 
always to spring from the very exuberance of happiness, 
which could only be thus displayed. With Ellen this night 
it appeared like some deep quiet feeling, almost of devotion, 
and as if — ^though Mrs. Hamilton's sober reason tried to 
persuade her imagmation that it was too much meanmg to 
attach to a mere embrace — ^she would thus tell her how in- 
tensely she felt not only the indulgence of that evening, but 
the true kindness and watchfal love which had caused the 
preceding sorrow. She might have thought, as no doubt 
many of our readers will, that Ellen was much too young 
and too childish to contrast her system of treatment with her 
poor mother's ; that she felt her soothing care in her hours 
of physical suffering— her indulgent love making no distinc- 
tion between her and her cousins — still the more keenly and 
gratefuUy, from the recollection of her own mother's 
constant preference of Edward, and utter neglect of her; 
and that this contrast so deepened the love she bore her 
aunt, that it exceeded in intensity even that borne towards 
her by her own children. Adults will think this all very 
&Qciful, and perhaps interesting, but wholly improbable. 
Mis. Hamilton herself would have banished the idea, as too 
imaginary to be entertained seriously for a moment, as any 
guide for her conduct. Ellen herself could not have ex- 
plamed or told herself that so she felt, and yet, notwith- 
Btanding, all we have written was there, and was the real 
prompter of that almost passionate embrace. 

"Bless you, my darling!" was Mrs. Hamiltons's fond 
Keply, instead of permitting the child to perceive the 
surprise it excited in herself, and Ellen sunk to sleep, 
almost more happy than ever in her little life she ha^ 
fdt before. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE CHILDBEN's BALL. 

If the thought of their promised ball was the fiist that en- 
tered the minds of the young party at Oakwood, as thief 
opened their eyes on New Year s Day, it was not yery ui^ 
natural Percy gloried in the anticipation of heing master 
of the ceremonies, and in conducting the whole anair widi 
such inimitable grace and gallantry, that eveiy one should 
declare it was far superior to any paxty, old or young, of the 
season, except Mr. Howard's ; that was beyond him, he said, 
for he could not put Mr. Howard's head on his shouldem 
Herbert anticipated the enjoyment of Mary Greyille's society, 
talking to and dancing with her undisturbed, and to hearing 
the almost universal remark, what a sweet cirl she waa 
Edward did not exactly know what he expected, but he was 
in such a mood of hilarity and mischief, that the servants all 
declared Master Fortescue was " mazed^ To Caroline thar 
ball was almost always (though unconfessedly) the happiest 
evening in her year. She knew she was haiidsome — ^Aimie 
Grahame had told her how very much she would be admired 
in London, and that if she were not her very dearest fiiend, 
she should envy her beauty terribly. She often in secret 
longed painfully for admiration and homage; and child as 
she still was in years, yet at her own house, and as Ifc 
Hamilton's eldest daughter, in addition to her real attrac- 
tions, she always received both in suflBcient measure, as to 
satisfy even herself. She delighted in those evenings when 
it so chanced that her brothers had young fiiends with them, 
making no hesitation in confessing that she very much pre- 
ferred conversing with boys than with girls, lliere was so 
much more variety, more spirit; and though her mother'a 
heart would actually tremble at the fearful ordeal which an 
introduction to the pleasures of the world would be to such a 
character, still she would not check the open expression of 
such sentiments by reproving them as wrong, and not to be 
encouraged. She knew, that though education might do much, 
very much, it could not make natural characters all alike; 
nor, in fact, did she wish it. She did not grieve and complain 
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t&at with aD her efforts, she could not make Caroline 
176 her as little trouble and anxiety as Emmeline, nor did 
e imagine that she should see the effect of her earnest 
prayers and cares all at once, or without constant relapses, in 
fche cherished object of her care. She did all she could to 
sonnteract a tendency which, situated as she would be when 
jhe entered life, must, without some strong high principle, 
!ead to suffering, and, perhaps, to sin — ^for what is coquetry ? 
But she indulged in no idea of security, never believed that 
because she had so tried, so striven to sow the good seed, it 
wmld not fail to bring forth good fruit. She knew many trials 
might be in store for her, for how might she hope to pass 
through life blessed as she was then? It might please her 
Father in Heaven to try her faith and duty through those she 
loved so intensely, but if she failed not in her task. He would 
bring her joy at last. 

To Emmeline the idea of dancing was quite enough to be 
the acme of enjoyment. The only drawback was, that in the 
intenrals of rest there was to be a little music, and though 
her mother had excused her at Mr. Howard's, she knew that 
if anybody expressed a wish to hear her at her own house, 
play i^e must : and at those times she was half sorry she 
had chosen to learn the harj) instead of the piano, as Caroline 
played so well on the latter instrument, nobody would care to 
aear her : but the harp was rather a novelty, and no little 
gid who was coming plaved it, and so she was sadly afraid 
.there was no escape for her, and that was very disagreeable, 
hat die would not think about it till the time came; the 
dancing to such music as Mr. Hamilton had ordered from 
Phmoiuth was joy enough. 

EDen, though rather afraid of so many strangers, could 
not resist the general contagion of anticipated enjoyment. 
She did not indeed wake with the thought of the ballj but 
with tiie determination to learn the verse of the Psalm her 
annt had pointed out, and go and say it to her in her dressing- 
loom before she went down. And as the first verse was very 
diort, she learned two, and repeated them without missing a 
wordy and so as if she quite understood them — ^that her aunt 
wag veay much pleased ; and then Ellen could think of and 

e* in her brother and cousins' delight even though Mrs. 
amilton was obliged to be what she called very cruel, but 
what Ellen kaew was very kind, though it did not seem a 
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restraint, and keep her very quiet all day, instead of letting 
her run about from room to room, as Emmeline and Edwaid 
and even Percy did, for fear of another headache ; and so 
well did quietness succeed, that she looked and was unusually 
well, and so was almost lively by the evening. 

Just before dinner, Percy, who had gone to ride because lie 
said he was sure to get into some scrape if he did not give a 
natural vent to his spirits, galloped back in company with a 
gentleman whose presence seemed to occasion him still greats 
excitement. 

" Where is my mother, and is my father at home T he 
asked impatiently, flinging his horse's reins to Bobert, desirin2 
him to take every care of the gentleman's horse, as he should 
not let him leave Oakwood that night; and then rushing 
across the haU, threw open the door of theur common sitting- 
room, and exclaimed — 

" Mother, give me a vote of thanks and praise for my ia- 
vincible eloquence ! — Here is this anchorite, this monk of the 
moor, who, when I first encountered him, seemed so doughty 
a denier of my wishes, actually conquered — ^led a slave to 
your feet; reward me by throwing all the fascinations yon 
possibly can in his way, that he may only dream of his cold 
ride and desolate cottage on Dartmoor to-night. 

" Be quiet, madcap !" replied Mrs. Hamilton, rising with 
very evident pleasure, and coming forward with extended 
hand; ''your noisy welcome will not permit mine to be 
heard. This is indeed a pleasure Mr. Morton," she added, 
addressing the young clergyman with that earnest kindnesB 
which always goes to the heart, " and one that Mr. Hanulton 
will most highly appreciate — if, as I trust, the chains my son 
has thrown over you are not so heavy as to become painful." 

'* I should rather fear the pain would be in casting them off, 
Mrs. Hamilton, not in the wearing them," replied Mr. 
Morton, almost sadly: ^'it is the knowledge that miTigling 
as often in your home circle as Mr. Hamilton and my mend 
Percy desire would wholly unfit me for the endurance of my 
loneliness, that keeps me so aloof, believe me. Inclination 
would act a very diflferent part, but there was no resisting 
such eloquence and such happiness as his to-day," he con- 
tinued more gaily. 

And Mr. Hamilton and Herbert entering as he spoke, their 
greeting was quite as warm and eager as Percys aiid hid 
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nother's, and Mr. Morton gave himself up for the evening 
it least to enjoyment. His own generous nature had been 
Darticularly struck by Perc/s mamy conduct with regard to 
nis satire^ and different as were their characters, a warm 
friendship from that moment commenced between them. It 
was impossible to resist Percy's warm-heartedness of word 
snd deed ; and tliat he would sometimes leave his luxurious 
home^ and stay two or three days with Mr. Morton, seeming 
actually to enjoy the rude cottage and its desolate localities, 
and spread such a spirit of mirth within and around, that it 
was no wonder the afflicted young man looked to ];Lis society 
as almost his greatest pleasure, especially as he felt he dared 
not too often accept Mr. Hamilton s continually proffered in- 
vitation. Oakwood was the home which had been his beau 
ideal for long years, but which now seemed wholly unattain- 
able. He felt himself doomed to solitude and simering, and 
tbe struggle for content and cheerfulness was always more 
painfal after he had been with his friends. 

When all preparations for the evening were concluded, 
eyai the respective toilettes completed, Percy and Emmeline 
fimnd it impossible to resist trying the spring, as they called 
it, of the oaken floors (whence the carpets had been re- 
moved), and amused themselves by waltzing in the largest 
drcle they could make. The beautiful suite of rooms were 
all thrown open, and perceiving Caroline standing by the 
jiano in an afloining apartment, Percy caUed out— 
^ "Play us a waltz, Caroline, there's a love ; the very live- 
fiest you can find. Tiny and I want to try the boards while 
we can enjoy them to perfection, that is, when we are the 
only persons in the room. 

"You must excuse me, Percy," she replied, somewhat 
pettishly ; '' I should think you would have dancing enough 
m the course of the evening ; and what will our friends thii^, 
if ih^ come and find me playing V 

"Think ? why that you are very obliging, which at present 
TOtt are not," answered Percy, laughing; "never mind, 
finmy ; let us try what our united lungs wfll do." 

"You may if you like, Percy, but really I am not clever 
enough to dance and sing at the same time — I should have 
no breath left," was her joyous rejoinder. 

"Come and dance, Caroline, if you will not play," 
exdaimed Edward, who, after decorating his button-hole 
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with a sprig of holly, seemed seized with Percy's dancing 
mania. 

" Do give me an opportunity of jnractising the graces be- 
fore I am called upon to display them." 

" My love of dancing is not so creat as to attempt it with- 
out music, so practise by yourself, Edward," was Caroline's 
quick reply. 

"Without spectators you mean, Lina," observed her 
brother, very ^ly; and as EmmeUne begged him not to 
tease her, he asked — 

" What has put her in this ill-humour, Emmy V* 

" Oh, I don't know exactly ; but if you let her alone, she 
will soon recover it." 

" Well, to please you I will ; for you look so pretty to- 
night, I cannot resist you." 

" Take care, Percy, if you try to turn my head with such 
speeches, I shall go to Edward and punish you by not waltz- 
ing with you," said his little sister, shaking her head at him 
with a comic species of reproach. 

*• That's right, Emmy ; do not take flattery even from a 
brother," said her father, coming forward with a snule ; "but 
will you not tire yourself by dancing already ?" 

''Oh no, papa; I feel as if I could dance all night with" 
out stopping." 

" Not with me, Emmeline," rejoined Percy, shrugging his 
shoulders with horror at the idea. " I should cry you mercy, 
before one half the time had elapsed." 

" But if you are not to be tired, will you not spoil jonx 
dress, and disorder all these flowing curls?" continued Mr. 
Hamilton ; " and surely that will be a great misfortune." 

"Indeed, it will not, papa; Percy has sureljr too much 
regard for me to wilfully hurt my frock, and if my hair 
should be so troublesome as to get out of order, Fanny will 
rearrange it in a few minutes." 

"If you wish to cause alarm on that score, my dear 
father," said Percy, with marked emphasis, " you must go to 
Caroline, not to Emmeline. Thank goodness, I have one 
sister above such petty misfortunes." 

"Are you not too hard upon Caroline, Percy V* 

"Yes, papa, he is indeed; do not mind what he says,** 
answered Emmeline, very eagerly; but Percy said impe- 
tuously^ 
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" I am not, Emmeline. I would lay any wager that some- 
thing has gone wrong with her dressing to-night, and so 
made her peevish. Her frock is not smart enough, or she 
does not wear the ornaments she wished, or some such 
thing." 

Caroline had fortimately quitted the music-room, or this 
speech would not have tended to restore her serenity ; but 
before Mr. Hamilton could reply, Edward, who had been to 
seek Ellen, burst into the room, exclaiming — 

" Now, Percy, we may have a proper waltz ; Aunt Emme- 
line says we may have just one, before any one comes, and 
lere she is to play for us, and Ellen for my partner," and 
they enjoyed it in earnest. Mr. Hamilton watched them for 
a few minutes, and then went to seek his elder girl. 

She was alone in a little room prepared for refreshments, 
tastefully arranging some beautiful flowers in a bouquet. 
She looked up as he entered, and so smiled that her fond 
fathOT thought Percy must be wrong, for there certainly 
seemed no tra,ce of ill-temper. 

"Why are you not with your brother and sister in the 
drawing-room, my dear ? and why did you just now refuse 
your brother such a trifling favour as playing a waltz?" he 
asked, but so kindly, that Caroline, though she blushed 
de^ly, instantly replied — 

"Because, papa, my temper was not quite restored; I 
went into the music-room to try mamma's remedy of solitude 
for a few minutes, but Percy spoke to me before I had 
succeeded. I know I answered him pettishly, but indeed, 
pai>a,*' she added, looking up earnestly in his face, "indeed, 
ne is very provoking sometimes." 

" I know he is, my love ; he does not always know how to 
time his jokes, or to make sufficient allowance for disposi- 
tions not exactly like his own ; but tell me, what first occa- 
sioned temper so to fail, that solitude was necessary V 

Caroline s blush became still deeper, and she turned away 
her head, saying, very hesitatingly — 

"For such a very, vert/ silly reason, papa, that I do not 
like to tell you." 

" Nay, my dear, do not fear that I shall either laugh at or 
reproach you. If you feel yourself how very silly it was, I 
am not afraid of its gaining too great ascendency, even if you 
M again. 



I 
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" It was only— only — ^that I was not quite satisfied will 
the dress mamma desired me to wear tc^night, P&P&; that 
was all, indeed." 

"You wished, perhaps, to wear a smarter one, my lo?e^* 
replied her father, kissing her glowing cheek so affectionately; 
tnat the pain of her confession was instantly soothed ; ^bi^ 
indeed, I think mamma has shown a much better taste. It 
requires more care than you are yet perhaps aware d, to 
dress so exactly according to our age and station as to do 
ourselves justice, and yet excite no unpleasant feelings in 
those of a lower, and no contempt in those of a higher, 
grade. Many of our friends who are coming to-night could 
not afford to dress their children as we might ours, and do 
YOU not think it would be both inhospitable and unkind, \sj 
bein^ over-dressed, to exite any unpleasant feelings i 
inferiority in their minds, when actually none exists? for 
difference of fortune alone can never constitute inferiority.. 
I am wizard enough to guess that was mamma's reason fo 
your being attired so simply and yet so prettily to-night, and 
equally wizard enough to guess your reason for wiSung to 
be smarter — shall 1 tell it you?" he added, playfolly. 
" Because you fancy Miss Grahame will be attired in such a 
very fashionable London costume, that yours will appear so 
very plain and so childish. I see, by that conscious smile, 
I have guessed correctly ; but, indeed, I would not exchange 
my dear ingenuous Caroline, even were she attired in ^e 
cottager's stuff frock, for Annie Grahame, did she bring 
worlds as her dowry. And as you like ornaments, wear 
this," he added, tastefully twining a superb twig of scarlet 
geranium in the rich dark hair t£it shaded Caroline's noble 
brow ; "and if mamma inquires, teU her your father plac^ 
it there, as a token of his approbation, for temper conquered 
and truth unhesitatingly spoken — spite of pain. 

Caroline's brilliant eye sparkled with a more delightful 
sense of pleasure than any triumph of dress could have 
bestowed, and in answer to her father's inquiry for whom she 
had arranged such a beautiful bouquet, she said — 

" It is for mamma, dear papa— Emmeline is always before 
me ; but I think the idea of to-night's enjoyment has so be- 
wildered her, that she has forgotten it, so I may just have 
time to present it before any one comes," and she hastened 
with her father to the drawing-room, where she found Mrs. 
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Greville and her two children (for Alfred was ajb home for a 
few months), in addition to Mr. Morton and then: own family 
group ; ana the young clergyman could not but admire the 
natural grace with wmch Caroline, after warmly welcoming 
her guests, presented her flowers to her mother. It was a 
very Uttle thing, but the joys and griefs of home are almost 
all made up of little things, and Mrs. Hamilton was pleased, 
not from the attention alone, but that it proved, trifling as it 
was, that the annoyance and discontent which her command 
had occasioned in her child had left no unkind feeling behind 
them, and the manner with which she received it made 
Caroline very happy, for she had inwardly feared her ill- 
temper not only deserved but had excited her mother's dis- 
pleasure. 

Emmeline's look of disappointment and self-reproach at 
her own unusual forgetfulness was so irresistibly comic, that 
Percy and Edward burst into an immoderate fit of laughteiP^ 
which the former only checked to ask Caroline where she 
had been, and what she had done, to produce such an extra- 
ordinary change for the better in her appearance in so short 
a time. 

"Oh, you have no right to my secrets, Percy," was her 
perfectly good-humoured reply ; " I do not think I shall 
answer you, except by havmg the charity to refer you to 
papa, who has produced the change." 

"By means of this pretiy flower then, I imagine," said 
Mrs. Hamilton ; "its power I do not pretend to know, but 
the taste with which it is placed might vie with that of the 
most fashionable artiste of the metropolis. Mrs. Greville, 
do unite with me in congratulating Mr. Hamilton on his new 
accomplishment." 

The rapid succession of arrivals prevented any further 
remark, and very speedily the inspiring sound of the beautiful 
music, which was stationed in a sort of antechamber between 
the drawing-room and ball-room, removed anything like 
stifihess or reserve which the younger guests may have at 
first experienced amongst themselves. After two or three 
quadrilles, the spirit of enjoyment seemed to reign alone, not 
only amongst the dancers themselves, but even those who sat 
out and talked, either from preference, or because the sets 
were full. Percy, his brother, and cousin were so active,, so 
universal in their attention and politeness, that all had the 
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same measure of enjoyment ; there was no sitting down four 
or five minutes consecutively for any one, and therefore neither 
weariness nor dissatisfaction. Where there is a great desire 
in the givers of a party to make every one as happy as them- 
selves and thoroughly to enjoy it, they seldom fad to succeed. 
And there was such a variety of amusements in the various 
rooms that were thrown open, suitable to all ages — ^firom the 
mammas and papas to the youngest child, that it was scarcely 
possible to feel an3rthing but pleasure. Very many sets had 
been formed and danced before the Grahame family appeared, 
and as Caroline glanced at her friend and even her Utile 
sister, it required a very vivid recollection of her Cftther's 
words to prevent a feeling of false shame, while Annie looked 
at Emmenne and even her favourite Caroline for a few minutes 
with almost contempt. 

" People talk so very much of Mrs. Hamilton's taste," she 
thought, ''but she can have none in dress, that's certain- 
why no one could distinguish her daughters firom the poorest 
gentleman's here ! — ^but no one can mistake mv rank. Thank 
goodness, there is not a dress like mine — ^how it will \» 
envied!" 

If looks were evidence of envy, Aimie had them to her 
heart's content, but how would she have been mortified, coulA 
she have read the secret meaning of those looks, the contrast 
drawn between the manners and appearance of Lady Helen's 
daughters and those of the Honorable Mrs. Hamilton. Lady 
Helen herself, indeed, when she saw Caroline and EmmelinCf 
was quite provoked that she had been so weak as to permit, 
and even encourage Annie to select her own and her sister'^ 
costume. 

" You are so Lite," said Mrs. Hamilton, as she came forward 
to greet them, "that I almost gave you up, fearing I don't 
exactly know what. I do hope nothing unpleasant has OC' 
casioned it." 

" Oh, no," was Mr. Grahame's reply, and it was almost 
bitter ; "only Miss Grahame was so dreadfully afraid of being 
unfasbionably early, that her mother did not choose to come 
before — indeed my patience and my little Lilla's was so ex- 
hausted, that we thought of leaving Cecil to be their beau, 
and coming alone an hour ago." Lady Helen's look of en- 
treaty at Mrs. Hamilton was answered by her saying directly — 

** I suppose Annie was thinking of her London parties, and 
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forgot how completely gothic we are sa to hours and every* 
ii^ else in E^von^. But you must try and forget such 
sup^or pleasures to-night, mydL girl." she added, j^gly. 
though the young lady felt it rather uncomfortably as earnest, 
''or I feel you will find but little amusement." Alfred 
Greville at that moment came to claim Annie as his partner, 
and she gladly joined him, for though Mrs. Hamilton had 
** certainly no taste in dress," she never felt quite at her ease 
in her presence. CecU and Lilla were soon provided with 
little pu*tners, and dancing with much more real delight than 
tkeirsister. 

It was scarcely possible for any one, much less a parent, 
to look at Caroline that night without admiration, one was 
80 animated, so graceful, so pleasing, and as such completely 
die centre of attraction (and really without any effort on her 
part) to all the gentlemen, young or old, in the room. The 
lads congregated round her, and it was rather a difficult task 
to keep clear of offence, when so very many more entreated her 
to dance than the length of the evening permitted ; but she 
inaoaged to talk to all, and yet not to neglect any of her own 
sex, for she always refused to dance, if she fancied her being 
ia the quadrille prevented any couple who had not danced so 
piucli, and at those times contrived to conciliate five or six 
uwtead of only one. Emmeline took charge of the younger 
children, often refusing to dance with older boys, who would 
We made her much pleasanter partners, that sne might join 
the little quadrille and set them all right. 

" I am really glad to see Ellen amongst us to-night, and 
seeming truly to enjoy herself," said Mrs. Greville, addressing 
Mrs. Hamilton, who was standing rather apart at the moment, 
watching Caroline with such minded feelings of pride and 
dtead, tliat she was quite glad wten her Mind's voice dis- 
turbed her train of thought. " She looked so ill in church 
yesterday that I half feared we should not see her. I told 
ler I was quite ^eved that she was too unwell to be at Mr. 
Howard's last Friday, and — " 
"What did she say ?" inquired Mrs. Hamilton, anxiously. 
" That it was not illness which prevented her ; but she 
looked so confused and pained, that I changed the subject 
directly, and the smile soon came back." 

"You touched on a very painful theme," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton with real relief; Ellen and I were not quite such 
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good friends last week as we nsoally are, and my poor litJik 

firl felt my severity more than I imaging or meant I gave 
er to your dear Mary's especial care to-night, for she is flo 
timid, tnat left quite to herself, I was afraid it would be moie 
pain than pleasure. Mary has taken my hint most admirably, 
for Ellen seems quite happy." 

'^ It would be rather hard, if your little niece's were tlie 
only sad face in this scene of enjoyment: surely, if ever 
thero were happiness Trithout allorrit is here.'' 

"If you thmk so, Mrs. Greville, you will agree with my 
friend Morton, who has just been half-poetifflng, half-philoso- 
phising on these scenes," said Mr. Hamilton, joining them widi 
the young clergyman leaning on his arm. " He says there is 
something singularly interesting in watching the countenances 
^nd movements of children, and in tracing the dawnings of 
respective characters." 

" You are not one of those, then, who think childhood a 
mere negative species of existence," rejoined Mrs. Greville. 

" Indeed, I do not ; there is much more pleasure to me in 
watching such a scene, than a similar one ofadults. It is foil 
of that kind of poetry which, from the beauty and freshness 
of the present, creat^ a future of happiness or sorrow, good 
or evil, as something in each countenance seems dimly to 
foretel. How many will be the longing thoughts throim 
back in after years upon to-night !" 

"Do you think, then, childhood the happiest season of Ufe?" 

He answered in the affirmative, but Mr. Hamilton shook 
his head. 

" I differ from you, my good friend," he said. " Childhood 
feels its griefs as bitterly as those of maturer years. We aie 
apt to think it was all joy in the retrospect, perhaps because 
it has not the anxiety and cares of riper years, but sorrow 
itself is felt as keenly. From reason not being perfectly 
formed, the difficulty to control self-will, to acquiesce in the 
to them incomprehensible wishes of parents or guardians, 
the restraint they are often compelled to use, must be all 
trials even to well-regulated children, and to those subject to 
the caprices of weakness, indolence, neglect, indulgence at 
one time, and tyranny at another, feelings disbelieved in, and 
therefore never studied or soothed — the little heart thrown 
back upon itself, — Morton, believe me^ these are trials as frill 
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of sufiering, and as hard to be endured, as those which 
belong to manhood." 

"You maybe right," replied Morton; "but do you not 
think there is an elasticity in childhood which flings off 
sorrow, and can realize happiness sooner than older years T 

"Undoubtedly, and most happy is it that they are so 
constituted, else what would become of them? their sus- 
ceptibilities for either joy or sorrow are equally quick. If 
the former did not balance the latter, how would their tender 
frames and quick affections bear their burden? The idea 
that childhood is in itself the happiest season in life is so far 
mischievous, that it prevents the necessary care and watch- 
fulness which alone can make it so. But we . must not 
philosophise any more, for it has made us all grave. I see 
my wife is addressing Miss Grahame, and I tlunk it is for 
music. Come, Morton, take Mrs. Greville to the music- 
room, and woo melody instead of poetry for the next half 
hour. Miss Grahame promises to be a viiy fair musician, so 
you win be charmed." 

They adjourned to the music-room, where Percy had 
ahready gallantly conducted Annie, and several of the guests, 
young and old, seconded the move : Annie Grahame really 
played remarkably well, so far as execution and brilliancy 
were concerned, and Mrs. Hamilton was delighted at the 
expression of Grahame^s face as he listened to nis child and 
the applause she excited. " Why will he not try to win his 
home-affections," she thouffht, "when he is so formed to 
enjoy them, and why, why has Helen so indolently, so 
foolishly cast away her happiness?" was the thought that 
followed at the contrast which Lady Helen's face presented 
to her husband's ; she knew Annie played well, she had heard, 
it from very superior judges, and how could it concern her 
what the present company thought ? 

A very pretty vocal duet from the two sisters followed, and 
soon afterwards Caroline approached the music-stand, near 
which Percy and Mr. Morton were talking, and Percy, with 
his usual love of provoking, exclaimed — 

" You surely are not going to play after Miss Grahame, 
Caroline. If your powers deserted you a few hours a^o, and 
prevented the execution of a waltz, they would certainly do 
jou a charity in deserting you completely now." 
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Caroline's cheek burned, but she answered with spirit — 

''Mamma desired me to oblige my Mends, Percy; and 
she would not do so if she thought I should disgrace myself 
or her." 

''Do not heed your brother, Miss Hamilton," interposed 
Mr. Morton, taking the music firom her, and offering her his 
arm to lead her to the piano. " I have had the pleasure of 
hearing you often, and those who cannot find an equal, if not 
a superior, charm in your playing to Miss Grahame's, do not 
deserve to listen." 

"Nay, you must be flattering, Mr. Morton; think of 
Annie's advantages." 

" Indeed, my dear Miss Hamilton, yours exceed hers ; no 
master's heart is in his pupil's progress as a mother's in her 
child's, even should she not teach but merely superintend," 

Caroline was seated at the instrument as he spoke, and 
there was something in his few words touching a right 
chord ; for as she began to play, she certainly thought more 
of her mother than any one else ; and determined, if possible, 
that others should think with Mr. Morton, forgetting at the 
moment that very few, except their own immediate circle, 
knew whose pupil she was, not imagining that the mistress 
of Oakwood and its large possessions, could have time or 
inclination for any part of the education of her daughters. 
Morton was certainly right as to the amount of admiration 
equalling if not surpassing that bestowed on Miss Grahame ; 
there was a soul, a depth of expression and feeling, in 
Caroline's far simpler piece, that won its way to the heart at 
once, and if it did not surprise as much, it pleased more, and 
excited an earnest wish to listen to her again. 

" Does not your younger daughter play ?'* inquired a lady 
who had been much attracted with Emmeline. 

"Very little compared with her sister," replied Mrs. 
Hamilton ; " she is not near so fond of it, and therefore does 
not devote so much time to its acquirement just yet." 

" Do you think it right to permit children to follow their 
own inclinations with regard to their education?" asked 
another rather stem-looking lady, with much surprise. 

" Only with regard to their accomplishments ; my Emme- 
line is as fond of drawing as Caroline is of music, and there- 
fore I indulge her by permitting her to give more time to the 
one than the other," 
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''But do you think natural taste can be traced so 
early? that it can be distinguished from idleness or per- 
verseness?" 

"Indeed, I do," replied Mrs. Hamilton, earnestly. '*If a 
child be sJlowed leisure to choose its own pursuits, and not 
always confined to the routine of a schoolroom, natural taste 
for some emplo^ent in preference to another will I think 
always display itself. Not that I would depend entirely on 
that, because I think it right and useful to cultivate a taste 
for all the fine arts, only giving more time to that which is 
the favourite. My niece has shown no decided taste for any 
particular pursuit yet ; but I do not neglect the cultivation of 
accomplishments on that account; if in a few years a pre- 
ference manifests itself, it will be quite time enough to work 
hard at that particular brancL" 

"Is that pretty little harp used by either of your 
daughters?" mquired the first speaker. "It looks very 
much as if it were the especial property of my engaging 
little friend." 

" Your guess is correct," replied Mrs. Hamilton smiling. 
" Emmeline was quite sure she ^ould hate music, if she must 
learn the great ugly piano. If she might only have a harp, 
she would do aQ ^e could to learn, and she reaJly has." 
And may we not hear her?" 

When the room is not quite so frill ; she has not half her 
sister's confidence, and so large an audience would frighten 
away all her little powers; but I will promise you a very 
sweet song instead," she added, as Herbert approached, and 
^erly whispered some request " That is, if my persua- 
sions can prevail on my young friend ; Mrs. Greville, must I 
ask your influence, or will mine be enough ?" 

"What, with Mary? I rather think your request in this 
case wiU be of more weight than mine;" and a few minutes 
afterwards Mrs. Hamilton led the blushing, timid girl in 
triumph to the piano. Her voice, which was peculiarly 
sweet and thrilling, though not strong, trembled audibly as 
she commenced ; but Herbert was turning over the leaves of 
lier music, his mother was standing close beside her, and 
after the few first bars, her enthusiastic spirit forgot the 
presence of all, save those she loved, and the spirit of her 
song. 

Mrs. Hamilton never listened to and looked at her at such 
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moments without a trembling foreboding she vainly strogded 
to overcome. There was something in those deep blue 
earnest eyes, the hectic colour that with the least exerfdon 
rose to her cheek, the transparency of complexion, the waim 
and elevated spirit, the almost angel temper and endurance 
in her peculiarly tried lot, that scarcely seemed of earth ; and 
never was that sad foreboding stronger than at that moment, 
as she looked round the crowd of young and happy faces, and 
none seemed to express the same as Mar^'& , She could 
scarcely command her voice and smile sufficiently to warmly 
thank her young favourite as she ceased : but Mary was moie 
than satisfied by the fond pressure of her hand. 

This little interruption to the actual business of the even- 
ing only increased the zest and enjojrment, when dancing re- 
commenced. Even the call to supper was obeyed with re- 
luctance, and speedily accomplished, that they. might return 
the sooner to the ball-room. The hours had worn away it 
seemed on gossamer-wings, and as each happy child felt 
assured that the delight could not last much longer, the 
longing to dance to the very last moment seemed to increase. 
Enmieline's excitable spirit had thrown off all alloy, for it 
was quite impossible any oue would think of asking her to 
play now ; she had arranged all the remaining couples — ^for 
the room had begun very much to thin — ^for the favourite 
Haymaker's country dance,* and accepting Edward as her 
own partner, and being unanimously desired to take the top, 
led off her young fnends with such spirit and grace, and 
so little semblance of fatigue, that it certainly appeared 
as if she would verify her own words and dance all 
night. 

Miss Grahame had declared it was much too great a romp, 
and declined joining it. Caroline, who would have enjoyed 
it, more out of politeness to her friend than inclination, sat. 
down with her, and a cheerful group of some of the older 
lads and one or two young ladies joined them. Herbert and 
Mary, finding the quadriUe for which they were engaged 
changed to a dance for which, though they had quite the 
spirit, they had not the physical strength, enjoyed a quiet 
chat instead, and Ellen seated herself by her favourite Mary, 



*A country dance, the author beliares, peculiar to Deyonshirei for 
lie haa never seen it danced elsewhere. 
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declining, from fatigue, Alfred Oreville's entreaty that she: 
would second Emmeline. 

"I declare I could dance with that merry group myself/^ 
exclaimed Mr. Grahame, after watching them some time, and 
all his austerity banished by the kindly spirit of the evening. 
"Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Greville, do one of you take pity on 
me and indulge my fancy." 

Both ladies laughingly begged to be excused, offerings 
loweyer, to introduce Imn to a partner. 

" No; it must be one of you or none at all. That little 
sylph of yours, Mrs. Hamilton, seems inclined to dance 
for you and herself too. What a pretty couple she and 
tiiat handsome cousin of hers makel And there goes my 
little Lilla — I do hope I may have one really happy child. 
What, tired, Percy — compelled to give up — absolutely ex- 
hausted r 

"Indeed I am,** answered Percy, who had waltzed hia 
partner very cleverly out of the line, and after giving her a 
seat, threw himself on a large ottoman. 

"Mother, if you do not put a stop to Emmeline's proceed- 
ings, her strength will entirely fail, and down she and Edward 
yfm go, and the rest follow just like a pack of cards. Do, 
play, prevent such a catastrophe, for I assure you it is not in 
the least unlikely." 

The gravity with which he spoke caused a general laugh ; 
but Mrs. Hamilton feeling by the length of time the fatiguing 
dance had lasted, there was really some truth in his words, 
desired the musicians to stop; causing an exclamation of 
regret and disappointment from many youthful lips, and 
Emmeline and Edward ran up to her, to entreat that they 
might go on a little longer. Mrs. Hamilton, however^ 
rerased; and Edward 3rielded directly, but Emmeline was 
80 much excited that obedience was most unusually diffi- 
cult; and when her mother desired her to sit down quietly 
for ten minutes, and then come to the music-room, as Mrs. 
Allan most particularly wished to hear her play before she 
left, she answered, with more petulance than she was at all 
aware of — 

" I am sure I cannot play a note now — ^it will be no use 
trying/' 

"finmeline!" exclaimed her mother, adding, gravely, "I 
am afraid you have danced too much instead of not enough.'* 
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The tone, still more than the words, was enongh ; poor 
Emmeline was just in the mood when tears are qnite as near 
as smiles; her own petulance seemed to reproach her too, 
and she suddenly burst into tears. Many exdamations of 
S3rmpathy and condolence burst from her mother's friends >- 
" Poor child ! " " She has over-tired herself ! " "We camiot 
expect her to play now ! " — but Mrs. Greville saying, with a 
smile, that her little friend's tears were always the repf 
lightest April shonvers, successfully turned the attention m 
many frt)m her ; while Mrs. Hamilton, taking her hand from 
her face, merely said, in a low voice — 

" Do not make me more ashamed of you, Emmelina 
What would papa think if he were to see you now ?** Her 
little girl's only answer was to bury her face still more 
closely in her mother's dress, very much as if she would 
like to hide herself entirely; but on Mrs. Allan saying; veiy 
kindly — 

"Do not distress yourself, my dear. I would not h%n 
asked to hear you play, if I had thought you would dislib 
it so much. I dare say you are very tired, and so think you 
will not succeed." 

She raised her head directly, shook back the fair ringlets 
that had fallen over her face, and though the tears were still 
on her cheeks and filling her eyes, she said, with a blending 
of childish shyness and yet courageous truth, impossible to 
be dftscribed : 

" No, ma'am, I am not too tired to play — I did not ciy 
from fatigue, but because I was angry with manmia for not 
letting me dance any more, and angry with myself for 
answering her so pettishJy; and because — ^because — ^I thought 
she was displeased, and that I deserved it." 

" Then come and redeem your character," was Mrs. Ha- 
milton's only notice of a reply that actually made her heart 
throb with thankfulness, that her lessons of truth were so 
fully understood and practised by one naturally so gentle and 
timid as her Emmeline ; while Mrs. Allan knew not what to 
answer, from a feeling of involuntary respect. It would have 
been so easy to escape a disagreeable task by tacitly allowing 
that she was too tired to play, and what careful training must 
it have been to have so taught truth. 

" Mrs. Allan would not ask you before, because she knew 
you did not like to play while the room was so very full ; 
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ttherefore ought you not to do your very best to oblige 

Emmeline looked timidly up in her mother's face, to be 
•quite sure that her di^leasure had subsided, as her words 
seemed to denote ; and quite satisfied, her tears were all 
checked^ and taking Mrs. Allan's offered hand, she went 
•directly to the music-room. 

Mrs. Hamilton lingered to desire Herbert (who had come 

tip to know the cause of his sister's sudden tears) to form 

the last quadrille, and reserve a place, if he possibly could, 

for Emmdine, as they would not begin till she had done. 

Her little girl was playing as she rejoined her, and it reaUy 

was a pretty picture, her &iry figure with her tiny harp, and 

her sweet face seeming to express the real feeling with which 

she played. There was no execution in the simple Highland 

•asr, but her vivid imagination lent it a meaning, and so, when 

fairly plajong, she did not mind it. Mrs. Allan had lost a 

Uttle girl ji^ at Emmeline's a^ge, who had also played the 

liarp, and there was something in her caress and thaoks after 

she had done that made Emmeline stand quietly at her 

side, without heeding the praises that were lavished round 

her. Herbert at that moment appeared with one of the 

yonn^ Allans. 

" dome, Emmy, we are only waiting for you ; Mr. Allan 
says you have not favoured him to-night, and he hopes you 
'Wul now." 

*' Pray, do," added Mrs. Allan, as her son gaily pleaded his 
•o\m cause. Emmeline only waited to read her mother's con- 
Bent in her eyes, for she thought that she ought not to dance 
^y more ; and in another minute the joyous music had 
resounded, and she was dancing and chatting as gaily 
tmd happily as if there had been no interruption to her 

joy. 

"And you will leave all these delights to imprison your- 
self in a man-of-war?" asked Mi. Grahame, jestingly, of 
Edward, while waiting for his wife and daughters, who 
were the last departure (much to Annie's horror, for it 
was 80 unfashionable to be quite the last), to be cloaked and 
shawled. 

"Imprison!" was his very indignant reply, "and on the 
wide free glorious ocean ! fl3dng on the wings of the wind 
wherever we please, and competing the flag of every land to 

o 
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acknowledge ours ! No, Mr. Grahame ; jroa landsmen don't 
know what liberty is, if you talk of imprisonment in a stupl 
We take our home wherever we go, which you landsmea 
cannot do, though you do so poetise on the maternal proper- 
ties of Old Mother Earth." 

'' Only hear him, Hamilton," exclaimed Grahame^ landi- 
ing heartily ; "any one would think he had been a sf^ 
all his little life. You talk boldly now, my boy, but 
you may change your tone when you have once tried the 
cockpit." 

"1 do not think I shaU," answered Edward, eamestiy: 
" I know there are many hardships, and I dare sa]^ I ahiill 
find them more disagreeable than I can possibly imagine; 
but I shall get used to them ; it is so cowardly to care fat 
hardships." ^ 

And it is no grief to give up aU the pleasures of land f* 
I exchange them for others more dehffhtfiil stilL'' 

" And the sea is to be your sister, undo, aunt, and coosiDS 
—altogether?" 

'' Yes, all," replied Edward, laughing ; adding, as he pot 
his arm affectionately round Ellen, ''my sister has so many 
kind friends, that she will be able to spare me till I am old 
enough to do all a brother ought." 

"You are a good fellow, Edward, and I see I must not 
talk of parting, if I would preserve this evening's pleasure 
unalloyed," Grahame said, as he laid his hand kindly on 
Ellen's head, and then turned to obey the summons of his 
wife. 

The young party no doubt felt that it would be infinitely 
more agreeable to sit up all night and talk of the oidy too 
quickly concluded enjo5rment, than to retire to their respec- 
tive pillows ; but the habits of Oakwood were somewhat 
too well regulated for such dissipation, though, no doubt^ 
their dream-land that night was peopled with the pleasant 
shadow of reality, and, according to their respective sources 
of enjo5rment, brought back their evening's happiness again 
and again. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

JS7ECTS OF PLEASURE. — THE TOUNG MIDSHIPMAir.— ^HX-TEMFEB^ 

ITS OBIQIN AKD CONSEQUENCES. 

The return to the quiet routine of work and less exciting 
recreation, after the Christmas pleasures, was of course a tricJ 
;to all our young friends. Not so much for the boys as to their 
Asters; Percy's elastic spirits found pleasure in everything, 
bebig somewhat too old to care for his studies, or fed them 
now as a restraint. Herbert only exchanged one kind of 
happiness for another. Edward looked to eveiy month that 
passed, as bringing nearer the attainment of his wishes ; and 
he was so fond oi Mr. Howard, and so quick at learning, and 
such a fiEtvourite with all his schoolfellows, that he did not 
care at all when the time of work came again. Ellen and 
Emmeline both found it veiy difficult to Uke their lessons 
.again; especially the latter, who felt as if work and regu- 
larity were most particularly disagreeable things, and some- 
times was almost in despair as to her ever enjoying them 
again; but she tried very hard to overcome indolence and 
never g^ve wav to petulance, and succeeded, so as to win her 
the dehght of both her parents' approbation. Indulgence 
always made her feel as if no effort on her part was too great 
to prove how much she felt it ; and when any one, old or 
young, experience this sort of feeling, they need never be 
afraid but that they will succeed in their efforts, painful and 
hard as at first they may seem. It was not so difficult for 
Ellen as for Emmeline, because she was less able to realize 
such an intensity of pleasure. She seemed safer when regu- 
larly employed, and besides, to work hard at her respective 
stuoies was one of the very few thmgs she could do to prove 
how much she loved her aunt ; and accustomed from such 
early childhood to conquer inclination, and, in fact, never to 
&ncy pleasure and indulgence were her due, there was happi- 
ness enough for her even in their more regular life : but to 
CSaroline the change was actually unbearable. While ad- 
miration and praise only incited Emmeline to greater exertions^ 
ihey caused Caroline completely to relax in ners, and to give 
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in consequence, as much trouble and annoyance as ahe bad 
received pleasure. The perseverance in her various studies^ 
e^ecially in music, the unceasing control over her temper, 
which before the holidays she had so striven for, had now 
entirely given way. It was much less trouble for her to leam 
than Emmeline, therefore her studies with Miss Harcoarfc 
were generally well performed ; but the admiration she had 
excited made her long for more, and believe herself a person 
deservinj^ much more consideration and respect than she re- 
ceived from her own family. These thoughts persisted in, 
of course produced and retained ill-temper ; which, as there 
was no longer any fear of her being debarred by its indulgence 
&om any pleasure, she made no attempt to overcome. Tbe 
praise bestowed on her music made her fancy herself a muoh 
greater proficient than she really was, and though her love of 
music was great, her love of praise was greater ; and so she 
not only relaxed in her practice, but inwardly murmured al 
the very little praise she received firom her mother. 

''How can you give mamma so much trouble. Carding 
when you know you can do so much better ?" Herbert ex* 
daun^, one day, when an attack of weakness, to wUdi be 
was liable, had confined him to a sofa. 

Mrs. Hamilton, after giving her usual hour's lesson, in 
which Caroline had chosen to do nothing, had left her in very 
evident displeasure, and even Herbert was roused to mo^ 
unusual indignation. 

"What is the use of practising day after day?" was h^ 
angry reply ; " I am sure I should play just as well if X 
practised less." 

" You did not think so a month ago, Caroline." 

" No, because then I had something to practise for.** 

"And have you nothing now ? — Is mamma's approbatial'^ 
nothing ?— Is the pleasure you give all of us, by your talen^ 
for music, nothing ? — Oh, Caroline, why will you throv^ 
away so much real gratification, for the vain desire of uni-^ 
versal admiration V* 

" There surely can be no harm, Herbert, in wishing to he 
universally loved and admired." 

" There is, when it makes you discontented and unhappy, 
and blind to the love and aamiration of your home. What 
is the praise of strangers worth, compared to that of those 
who love you best V* 
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^There is not much chance of my receiying either. at 
present/' was the odd leply. 

^ Because ^you will not try for the one most easily and 
bappily obtained ; and even without thinking of praise, how 
can you be so ungrateful, as to repay all mamma's care and 
trouble by the indolence, coldness, and aknost insolence, 
you have shown to-day? How few mothers of her rank 
would—" 

"You may spare your sermon, Herbert ; for at this moment 
I am not dSsposed either to listen to or profit by it," inter- 
rupted Garoliiie, and she left the room m anger. A faint 
fliush rose to the pale cheek of her brother, but he quickly 
conquered the natural irritation, and sought his mother, by 
eveary fond attention on his part, to remove the pain of Caro- 
line's conduct. 

TinB continued for about a fortnight, at the end of which 

time Caroline suddenly resumed her music with assiduity, and 

there were no more ebullitions of ill-temper. Herbert hoped 

his expostulations were taking effect ; Mrs. Hamilton trusted 

that her child was becoming sensible of her past folly, and 

trying to conquer it, and banish its memonr herself; both, 

howev^, were mistaken. Annie Grahame had imparted to 

her^ friend, in strict confidence, that her mother intended 

giving a grand ball about the end of February, and meant to 

^itreat Mis. Hamilton, as a personal favour, to let Qaroline 

he present. Caroline little knew the very slight foundation 

Jimne had for this assertion. I^y Helen had merely said, 

jp$rhap9 she would ask ; and this was only said, because she 

^as too indolent and weak to say '' No " at once. Not that 

she had any unkind feeling towards Caroline,, but simply 

Vecause she was perfectly certain Mrs. Hamilton would not 

consent, and to persuade as earnestly as Annie wished was 

xeally too much trouble. 

Caroline's wishes in this instance triumphed over her 
l)etter judgment, for had she allowed herself to think 
soberly, she ought to have known her mother's principles of 
action sufiiciently not to entertain the slightest hope of 
going. 

The invitations (three weeks' notice) for her parents and 
brothers came. In them she did not expect to oe included, 
but when above a week passed, and still not a word was said, 
disappointment took the place of hope, and it was only the 
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still lingering belief that she might go, eren at the last 
moment, that prevented the return of ilttemper. 

Now Lady Helen really had asked, though she did nofc 
persuade ; and Mrs. Hamilton thanked her, but, as she ex* 
pected, decidedly refused. " Caroline was much too young,*' : 
^esaid,«for8ichafarty. Did she know anythi^a, 
bemg asked?" Lady Helen said, with truth, that she had 
not mentioned the subject to her, and had desired Annie to be 
equally silent. 

Mrs. Hamilton quite forgot that Miss Grahame was not 
famous for obedience, and rel3ring on her Mend's assurance^ 
determined on not saying anything to Caroline about it:: 
wishing to spare her the pain which she knew her refusal 
would inflict. As it happened, it would have been better if 
she had spoken. The weather had prevented Caroline firom 
seeing Annie, but she was quite sure she would not deceive 
her ; and her proud heart rebelled against her mother, not 
only for refusing Lady Helen's request, but for treating her 
so much like a child, as to hide that refusal from her. Under 
the influence of such thoughts, of course her temper became 
more and more difficult to control, and as a natural conse* 
quence, anger and irritation against her mother, and self- 
reproach for the indulgence of such feeUngs increased, tiU; 
she became actually miserable. 

It happened that about this time Miss Harcourt lefb Oak- ' 
wood for a week, on a visit to an invalid friend at Dartmouth. 
Mrs. Hamilton had given her full liberty, promising that her 
pupils should lose nothing by her absence. She lefb on the 
Saturday, and the Thursday was Lady Helen's ball. On 
the Monday, Mr. Hamilton detained Edward as he was 
leaving the library, after morning prayers, and told him that 
he had received a letter, which he thought might chance to 
interest him. Ten minutes afterwards, Edward rushed into 
the breakfast-room, in a state of such joyous excitement that 
he could scarcely speak. 

"Wish me five, ten, twenty thousand joys !" he exclaimed, 
springing from chair to chair, as if velocity of movement 
should bring back speech, "In one month the Prince 
William sails, and I am to meet her at Portsmouth, and be 
a sailor, a real sailor ; and to-morrow fortnight uncle says we 
are to start for London, and have ten days there to see all 
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{he fine sights, and then go to Portsmouth, and see all that is 
to be seen there, and then — ^and then — " 

"Take care you do not lose your wits before you leave 
Oakwood," interposed Percy, laughing heartily. "I should 
)K)t at all wonder, before you go, that you wSl be fancying 
ihe river Dart the Atlantic, and set sail in a basket, touch at 
dll the islets you mav pass, imagining them various cities, 
and finally land at Dartmouth, believing it Halifax, your 
destined port — ^that will be the end of your sailorship, £d- 
vard, depend upon it." 

"I ratner thmk I should stand a chance of being ducked 
into my sober senses again, Percy, unless wicker be water- 
proof^ which I never heard it was.'' 

"But I have, though," eagerly interrupted Eimneline: 
"&& Scots and Picts invaded England in wicker boats, and 
to have held so many men, they must have been strong, and 
waterOTOof too. So you see, Percy's basket is only an ancient 
boat, Edward. Tou are much better off than you thought 
you were." 

"Give me Alfired's wooden walls instead, Eimny ; your Picts 
and Scots were very little better than savages — ^Alfred is 
my man ; he deserves to be called great, if it were only for 
fonning the first English navy. But neither my aunt nor 
Ellen have wished me joy. I think I shall be offended." 

Mrs. Hamilton could not speak at the first moment, for 

the joy, the animation of her nephew so recalled the day 

when her own much-loved brother, her darling Charles, had 

^ed into her room, to tell her all his glee, for no one 

ey» listened to and shared in his joys and troubles as she 

dii He was then scarcely older than Edward, as full of 

hope and joy and buoyancy, — ^where was he? Would his 

fete be that of the bright beautiful boy before her ? and as 

Edward threw his arms round her neck, and kissed her again 

and again, telling her he could not be quite sure it was not 

all a &eam unless she wished him joy too, it was the utmost 

effort to prevent the fast gathering tears, and so command 

Jher voice that he should not hear it tremble. Poor Ellen 

looked and felt bewildered. She had always tried to 

realize that Edward, to be a sailor, must leave ner ; and in 

&ct, aware that his summons would soon come, hex aunt and 

nncle had often alluded to his departure before her, but still 
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die had never llioiight it near ; and now the news was so 
sadden, and Edward was so wild with J07, she &ncied she 
ought to rejoice too, but she could not; and Peicjr was 
obliged to ask her merrily, what ailed her, and if she ooiild 
not trust to his bein^ a much more worthy brother than such 
a water-rat, who had no business whatever on land, hetm 
she could take her place at the breakfiist-table and tij to 
smile. But her eyes would rest on Edward even tfa^i, and 
she felt as if there was something across her throat, and dbe 
could not swallow the nice roll which Herbert had so kindly 
buttered and cut, and so quietly placed in her plate : and 
when Edward said something very fimny, as he was in ii» 
habit of doing, and made them aU lau^ she tried to landi 
too, but instead of a laugh it was a sob that startled hers^ 
for she was quite sure she did not mean to be so fboliah: 
but instead of being reproved, as she was afraid she should 
be, she felt her aunt's arm thrown gently around her, till A6 
could hide her face on her shoulder, and cry quietiy for a 
few minutes, for they went on talking and laughing romid 
the breakfast table, and nobody took any notice of her, which 
she was quite glad of, for she could not bear Edward to 
think she was unhappy, when he was so pleased. And 
after breakfast, though he was in such a desperate huny to 
tell Mr. Howard the good news, that when he did set oS 
he left even Percy far behind him, he found time to give her 
a hearty kiss, and to tell her that he loved her very much, 
though he could not help being so glad he was going to sea, 
and that he was quite proud of her, because though he knew 
she was very sorry he was going, she did not cry and make 
a fuss as some selfish people would, and then she really did 
smile. 

" It is Monday morning, my dears, and I find Ellis and 
Morris require my attention for a longer time than I ex- 
pected," Mrs. Hamilton said, as she entered the schoolroom^ 
and found the three girls preparing their books, " so I must 
set you all to work, and see how well you can get on without 
me till eleven, when I will rejoin you. I shall order the 
carriage at half-past twelve, and if all I require is completed, 
we will pay your favourite old ruin a visit, Emmy ; the morn- 
ing is so lovely, that I think we may venture to take our 
sketch-books, and see what other part of Berry Pomeroy we 
can take pencil-possession of." 
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Sncli an anticipation was quite enongh for Qnmeline. 
Her dance about tne room was only checked by the idea that 
lier lessons woxdd never be ready, nor her exercises and sums 
done, unless she sat quietly down, and so, with a great effort^ 
die gave all her attention to her various tasks, and mastered 
tiiem even before her mother returned* Ellen, thou^ she 
tried quite as much, was not so successful. The rrince 
William would sail in miniature on her slate, over all her 
figures. The recollection of the awful storm they had en* 
Gonnt^red on their voyage to England would return so vividly, 
that ^e very room seemed to heave. And then — ^but she 
could noti make out why she should think about that then,— 
her mother's death-bed came before her, and her promise, 
and it seemed harder still to part with Edward, from a va^e 
dread that came over her, but still she tried to attend to wnat 
die had to do, and congratulated herself on its completion 
before her aunt appeared. 

Caroline alone was determined not to work. Because she 
had not made herself miserable enough already the most 
imfounded jealousy entered her head, from seeing her 
mother's caressing kindness towards Ellen at breakfast ; why 
was not her manner as kind to her? she was quite as un- 
happy, and her mother must see it, but she took no notice 
of ner ; only of Ellen. She might be cross sometimes, but she 
never told stories or tried to hide her faults, and it was very 
hard and unjust that she should be treated so like a child, and 
Men made so much of; and so she thought and thought, not 
attempting to do a single thing, till she actually made herself 
bdlieve for the time that her kind indulgent mother had no 
love for her ; and everything looked blacker than before. 

She made no effort to rouse herself even in Mrs. Hamilton's 
presence, but listened to her remonstrances with such ex- 
treme carelessness, almost insolence, that her mother felt her 
Ctience failing. The self-control, however, for which she 
d successfully striven, enabled her so to overcome the 
irritation, as to retain her own quiet dignity, and simply to 
desire Caroline to give her attention at onqe to her studies 
and conquer her ill-temper, or not to think of accompanying 
them on their excursion, as idleness and peevishness were 
better left to themselves. An insolent and haughly reply 
rose to Caroline's lips ; but with an effort she remained silen^ 
ber flushed forehead alone denoting the internal agitation. 
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Emmeline's diligence and the approbation she iecei?ed 
irritated her still more ; but she rejoiced when die heard her 
mother tell Ellen there was not a correct line in her Frencb 
exercise, and her sum, a compound long division^ wron^ ftaat 
the very first figure. But the pleasure soon gave p^oe to 
indignant anger, when, instead of the reproof which she bd- 
lieved would follow, Mrs. Hamilton said, very kindly — 

"I should very much like these done correctly, EDen, 
before we go out ; suppose you ensconce yourself in that bay- 
window, there is a table and a chair all ready for joti, tm 
we shall not interrupt you as we should if you remam at this 
table. I know they are both very difficult, to-day especially; 
but the more merit in their accomplishment, you know w» 
more pleased I shall be." 

Ellen obeyed directly; a little care, and with the assist- 
ance of her grammar, which her aunt permitted her to le&x 
to, instead of depending entirely on her memory that mom* 
ing, enabled her to succeed with her French ; but four times 
was that tormenting sum returned, till at last her teais 
effaced the figures as fast as they were written. Still, pa- 
tience and resolution in both teacher and pupil conqueied, 
and the fifth time there was not a figure wrong; and Ma^ 
Hamilton, fondly putting back the heavy ringlets which in 
Ellen's absorbed attention had fallen over her tearful cheeks, 
said playfully — 

" Shall I tell you a secret, my little Ellen ? I was quite as 
disinclined to be firm this morning as you were to be patient ; 
so you see we have both gained a great victory. My con- 
lurmg propensities, as Emmy thinks them, told me that you 
had real cause for some little inattention, and therefore, that 
it was very cruel in me to be so determined ; but my jtidg* 
ment would tell me that my feeling was wrong, and that to 
conquer disinclination and overcome a difficulty was a much 
better way of lessening even natural sorrow than to give up. 
I do not expect you to think so just now, but I fancy you are 
not very sorry this disagreeable, terribly tiresome sum has 
not to be done to-morrow, which it must have been, had you 
left it to-day." 

Ellen was so glad that she felt almost happy, and her few 
other duties were done quite briskly, for Mrs. Hamilton had 
been so kind as to countermand the carriage till one, that she 
and Caroline might have time to finish, ^ut Caroline, if sh^ 
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Ind not tried before, was now still less capable of doing so. 
Bveiy word of kindness addressed to EUen increased the 
stonn raging within^ and the difficulty of restraining it in 
lbs. Hamilton's presence, caused it to burst forth with un- 
mitigated violence the moment she quitted the apartment, 
desinng Emmeline and Ellen to make haste, and put away 
fh^ books, but still without taking the least notice of her* 
Invective, reproach, almost abuse, were poured against Ellen> 
irho stood actuallv frightened at the violence she had so very 
innocently excited, and at the fearful and deforming passion 
iliich inflamed her cousin's every feature. Caroline's anger 
had miscounted time, or she must have known that her 
mother coxdd not have gone far enough for such unusual 
tones of excitement to escape her quick hearing. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, startled and alarmed, returned directly, and so vividly^ 
did her child's appearance and words recsdl her own mis- 

Sided sister in those uncontrolled fits of fury, under which 
e had so often trembled, that present disappointment and 
diead for the fature took possession of her, and for tho 
moment rendered her powerless. Caroline was too much en- 
grossed to perceive her at first, and she had, therefore, time 
to raUy from the momentary weakness. 

"What does this mean?" she exclaimed, fixing her eyea 
on Caroline, with that expression of quiet but stem reproof 
which when she did use — and it was very seldom — ^had the 
^wer of subduing even the wildest excitement. " What has. 
mm. done, that you should abuse her with this unjust and 
cmd and most unfeminine violence? You have indulged 
yonr ill-temper till you do not know what you say or do, and 

El are venting on another the anger wmch my displeaisure 
caused you to feel towards me, and towards yourself. I 
desire that you will control it directly, or retire to your own 
mom, till you can behave with some degree of propriety, and 
not disturb the comfort and happiness of others in this most 
nncalled-for manner." 

"I will not go," answered Caroline, bursting into violent 
tears, and scarcely aware of what she was saying. " I know 
I dislike Ellen, and I have reason to dislike her, for before 
she came, you were never so often displeased with me ; you 
are always kind and indulgent to her, always treat her as a 
teasonable being, not as the child, the infant you think me. 
I know you have lost all love for me, or you must have seen. 
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I waa nnhappy, and have spoken kindly to me, as you did i» 
Ellen; I have every reason to dislike her stealing your aSectionk 
from me as she has^ and I do, with aU my heart 1 * 

''Go and prepare for our drive, my dear children,'' Ma 
Hamilton said, as she calmly turned for a moment to Emm^ 
line and Ellen, who both stood bewildered, the former horn 
actual terror that her sister should dare so address ber 
mother, the latter from pain at the violent avowal of a di^ 
like wluch she had intuitively felt, but had always tried to 
disbelieve. " The beauty of the day will be ^one if !•■ 
linger much longer, and I do not intend to be cUsappointad 
of our promised ramble. Do not think anything of whtt 
this unhappy drl is sa3ring ; at present, she scarcely know 
herself, and will by-and-bye wish it recalled, £Eur more intensB^ 
than ever we can." 

Emmeline longed to throw her arms round her mother, aii 
with tears beseech her to forget what Caroline had said ; boi 
though Mrs. Hamilton had spoken cheerfoUy, and in qiiii» 
her usual tone of voice to them, there was something in lur 
countenance that checked any display of softness, even in her 
affectionate child ; something that almost awed her, and she 
left the room witn Ellen to prepare for the promised excoN 
fiion, which had, however, lost all its anticipated enjoyment 
from the uncontrolled temper of another. 

" Now, Caroline, I will answer you," said Mrs. Hamiltna^ 
as soon as they were alone, and again regarding Caroline^ 
who was sobbing violently, with that same searching lode 
" Your charges are such very heavy ones, that I really must 
request you during my absence to arrange and define them 
in some order. I am so perfectly ignorant of having given 
you any foundation for them, that before I can attempt demnoe^ 
you must inform me exactly and definitely of what yott 
complain. That this morning my manner was kinder io 
Ellen than to you I quite acknowledge. Her inattention 
and depression had a cause, yours had none ; for if you were 
unhappy it was from your own fearful temper, which by en» 
couragement has blackened everything around you. You 
may employ your time till dinner as you choose ; but at five 
o'clock come to me in my dressing-room, prepared to define 
and inform me of every charge you can bring against me. 
You wiU consider this a command, Caroline, disregard or 
evasion of which will be disobedience." 
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She left fhe room, and in a veiy short time afterwards 

<!!axoline heard the carriage drive on; but for nearly three 

Vmg hours she never moved from her seat, so utterly miser- 

Me, as scarcely even to change her position. Never in her 

Hfe before, not in her most angry moments, had she so spoken 

^ her mother, and her remorse waa almost intolerable. 

Attsin, and again she remembered what Mrs. Hamilton had 

toU her so ol^n, that, if she did not strive and pray against 

the dominion of ill-temper while young, it would become more 

:aiid more uncontrollable, and the older she became the more 

diificult to subdue, even in a moderate degree, and her words 

irero indeed true. It had been many months since temper 

had gained such an ascendency, and its effects were fw, far 

pore violent, and its power over her still more determined, and 

ii^ as she grew older, it should be still worse, what would 

lec^me of her ? how insufferably wretched ! what would she 

itot have given to have recalled her wordsi. The jealousy 

irhich had arisen, now she knew not how, had sunk into air 

before those few calm inquiring sentences from her mothei; 

and in her excessive misery every kind deed and word and 

lool^ every fond indulgence and forbearance, in fact, all ihe 

love her mother had so lavished on her from her infancy, 

nushed back upon her, till she actually hated herself, and 

longed the more intensely for the comfort of that soothing 

affection which, in real pain or childish sorrow, had never 

lem refused her. 

** Why, why did Annie tell me anything about that hateftil 
IxSLV* she exclaimed, at length, as the sound of many joyous 
voiceB and the dressing-bell proclaimed the return of the 
various members of her family only in time to prepare for 
dinner. " It was aU, all from that ; I know now, only from 
lihat one thought— one wish. Why was I such a fool as not 
to tell mamma at once that I knew I was to be asked, and 
irished so much to go ? — ^if she had refrused me it would not 
We been half the pain I have made for myself. And how 
can I meet papa's eye and Percy's unkind jokes with eyes like 
ftae?" she juided, as, on rising to go to her own room, she 
caoght sight of her own face in a mirror, and actually started 
at me di^gurement which the violence of her emotion had 
wrought. " Oh, how I wish mamma had not desired me to 
^ to her ; that I could but hide myself from eveiybody-sf-to 
liet rid of this horrible black doud.''^ 
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From every eye but her mother's she conld and did Inde 
herself ; for saying that her head ached, which was the traA, 
and she did not wish anything to take, she refused to co down 
to dinner. Mrs. Hamilton had successfully exerted hendf 
during their excursion, and Emmeline ana Ellen enjoyed 
ihemselyes so thoroughly as almost to forget the alloy <« tb 
morning ; and even when Caroline's message recalled it, die 
boys were all so merry that it did not disturb them. Feref 
always declared that Caroline's headache was only another] 
term for temper-ache, and he would certainly have sent her 
some message of mock pity, if his quick eye had not &- 
covered or fancied that his mother did not look quite as weU 
as usual, and so he contented himself by trjring still more to 
be the life of the dinner-table. Mr. Hamilton had seen at ft 
single glance that all was not quite right, and Garoliiie'g 
non-appearance and message explained it, to his extreme 
r^ret, for he had begun to nope and bdieve that Iiif 
wife's extreme solicitude on her account was beginning to 
decrease. 

Mrs. Hamilton had not much doubt that sQence and aoSf 
tude had so far had effect on Caroline as to subdue passioiL 
and bring her to a sense of her misconduct ; but that hsd 
scarcely power to lessen the anxiety and the pain which 
Caroline's words had so wantonly inmcted. Had Bhe indeed 
evinced anything like undue partiality? — ^the idea alone almofil 
brought a smue; fondly, and almost as her own child, 
as sne loved her little niece. The very anxiety Caroline 
occasioned her deepened her affection; the very control 
she was obliged to exercise in her mode of guiding her, 
strengthened every feeling towards her. She was so ei- 
wrapped in these painfully engrossing thoughts, in the strict 
examination of her own heart, that she was not aware the 
time she had appointed had passed by full ten minutes, till 
she was roused by the handle of her door being softly turned, 
and left again, as if some one had wished to enter, but hesi' 
tated. lie very hesitation gave her hope, for she really did 
not know that the utmost penalty she could have inflicted oH 
Caroline, in the moment of natural indignation, would havd 
failed in producing such an effect as the simple command t(^ 
seek her, and define her charges against her, when that? 
angry excitement had so calmed, that Caroline would hav^ 
given worlds if she might but not have referred to it again. 
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JShe knew she dared not disobey ; but her daring had left her 
80 powerless, that she had stood at her mother's door full ten 
ndnntes before she could command courage sufficient to open 
it and enter. 

Mrs. Hamilton looked at her changed aspect, the bitter 
hnmiliation expressed in every feature, with such pity, that 
it required even more than her usual exercise of conlnrol to 
letain the grave and apparently unmoved tone with which she 
said — 
''You have had a long time in which to reflect on your 
I diarges against me, Caroline. I hope they are now suf- 
l fidently defined for me to understsmd and answer them. 
Ton may sit down, for you do not seem very capable of 
standing." » 

Garoune gladly obeyed, by sitting down on a low ottoman, 
some little distance from her mother, on whose neck she ab- 
solutely longed to throw herself and beseech forgiveness ; 
Imt Mrs. Hamilton's tone was not such as to give her 
courage to do so. She remained silent, burying her face in 
her hands. 

" I am waiting your pleasure, Caroline ; I should have 
thought that you had had plenty of time to think during my 
'absence. Of what do you accuse me ?" 

"Oh, nothing, nothing! mamma, dear mamma, do not speak 
to me in that tone, I cannot bear it ; indeed, indeed, I am 
miserable enough already; condemn me to any punishment, 
the severest you can, I know I deserve it — ^but do not, do not 
i^eak so." 

"No, Caroline; were I to condemn you to any punish- 
ment, it would seem more like vengeance for the pain you 
bave inflicted on me by your accusation of partiality and in- 
justice, than from the hope of producing any good end. You 
tt:e no longer a child who must be taught the une of duty to a 
parent. You know it now as well as I can teach it, and if 
yon fail, must be answerable only to yourself. I cannot help 
you any further than by requesting you to explain clearly the 
origin of your complaint against me. Its main ground of 
offence is, I believe, that since Ellen has become an inmate 
of my family I have treated you with more harshness and 
mikindness than I ever did before. Can you look back on the 
last eighteen months and recall one instance in which this has 
W iLq case ? I must have an answer, Caroline ; you may 
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now think explanation is not necessary, and that^ ]r(m msut 
nothing when yon spoke, but that wiU not BBAaay me nor 

Sa, n^en ill-tem^ regains ascendency. Ton need not ra- 
in from answering for fear of wounding me; yon em 
scarcely do more than you have done already." 

Caroline tried to speak, but she could only sob forlli, tihat 
she could not recall one instance in which her mother had 
been more displeased with her than her conduct merited 
Acknowledging, but almost inarticulately, that she had SGDie- 
times fancied that she had remained lon£|er cold with her than 
with Ellen, after the committal of a uiult— and tfaatp— (abe 
stopped). 

"(3oon, Caroline." 

^ I could not feel my faults such heavy ones as Enen'a'' 

''They are of equal, if not great^, weight than your 
eousm's, Caroline. Tou have been, from your eariksfi 
in£Gmcy, the object of the most tender and devoted care to 
your father and myself. Miss Harcourt has followed out 
our plans; you have never been exposed to any temptati0a» 
not even that of casual bad example. Ellen, till she oecame 
mine, encountered neglect, harshness, all that could not bi 
in such a character to engender the faults she has. Tou can- 
not compare yourself with her, for had you been situated ai 
she was, I fear you would have had still heavier fedlin^" 

" I should never have told untruths," exclaimed Uarolinc» 
with returning temper. 

"Perhaps not, for some persons are so phjrsically con^ 
stituted that they do not know what fear is ; and harshne^ 
would harden, not terrijfy and crush, as with such dispositioii^ 
as Ellen's. But, Caroline, when temper gains dominion ove^ 
you, as it has done to day, do you always think and utte^ 
nothing but the truth ? " 

Caroline turned from that penetrating look and burst inter 
tears. Few as the words were, they seemed to flash lighl^ 
into the very inmost recesses of her heart, and tell her, t£afc 
in her moments of uncontrolled temper, in her brooding 
fancies, she really did forfeit the truth, in an adherence to 
which she so prided herself; and that there was no excuse 
for her in the idea that she did not know what she said or did 
—for why had religion and reason been so carefully implanted 
within her, but to enable her to subdue the evil temper ere 
it acquired such a fearful dominion. 
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*' Perhaps you have never thought of this before, Caroline," 
resumed Mrs. Hamilton, and her tone was not quite so cold ; 
"but think of it in fature, and it may help you to conquer 
yourself. Remember words can never be recalled, and that 
though you may have lost such command over yourself, as 
scarcely to know the exact sense of what you say, yet those 
to whom they are addressed, or those who may have only 
heard them, must believe them, and so receive, and perhaps 
act on, false impressions, which no after effort will remove. 
Now to your next charge, that I treat Ellen as a reasonable 
bein^, and you as a child : — ^if you have the least foundation 
for this supposition, speak it without hesitation — ^whence has 
it arisen V* 

For one minute Caroline hesitated, but then resolved she 
would atone for her fault at least by a full confession. She 
told all the wishes, the hopes Annie's information of Lady 
Helen's promise had imparted, and the pain it was to feel 
that her mother thought her such a child as not to speak to 
her on the subject. 

*'And if you did think so, Caroline, why did you not, from 
the first moment that Annie told you of it, come to me, and 
tell me how very much you wished it ? I could not, indeed, 
have granted your wishes, but your confidence would haye 
been met with such indulgence as would at least have saved 
you some degree of pain. Believing as I did, and as Lady 
Helen assured me I might with safety, that you knew nothing 
about it — ^would you have thought it kind or judicious in 
me, had I said, 'Lady Helen has persuaded me to take you 
to her ball, but I have refused her?' I was silent, to spare 
you pain, as, had you permitted yourself calmly to think, you 
would have believed. However, as appearances were, I grant 
that I have not treated you in this instance with the con- 
sideration that your age might perhaps have demanded ; and 
firom Annie not obeying Lady Helen's desire, that she should 
not mention the subject to you, have failed in sparing you the 
t>ain of disappointment as I had hoped. But another time, 
mstead of brooding over that which seems want of considera- 
tion on my part, come to me at once, and spare yourself and 
me the pain you have caused to-day. I do not tliink you can 
accuse me of ever meeting your confidence with so much 
harshness as to check such openness on your part." 

Caroline looked hastily up ; her mother's tone was almost 

P 
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as fond as usual, and, unable to restrain the impulse any 
longer, she started from her low seat, and kneehng down, 
close by her, clung round her, passionately exclaiming — 

** Mamma ! mamma ! pray foigive me ; I am so veiy 
miserable — I cannot bear myself — I do not know when I 
shall be happy again ; for even if vou forgive me, I know— 
I know — I never can forgive myself/ 

" I do not wish you to forgive yourself just yet, my dear 
child," replied her mother, not refusing the kiss Caroline's 
eyes so earnestly besought. " Your fault has been such an 
aggravated one, that I fear it must cause you many days of 
remorse, the most painful kind of suffering that error can 
bring ; but do not try to shake it off ; I would rather see you 
endure it, and not expect happiness for a few days, i on 
know where to seek the only source which can bring peace 
and comfort, and you must endeavour by earnest prayer to 
strengthen yourself for the conflict you have so often to 
encounter. You have a very difficult task, my poor child, 
that I know ; and, therefore, do I so try to provide you with 
a guard and help." 

" If I could but conquer it at first," answered Caroline, 
whose violent excitement had given way to tears of real 
repentance ; "but at first it seems almost a pleasure to me to 
be cross to everybody and answer pettishly, and as if it were 
pleasanter to encourage disagreeable thoughts than to rea^ 
or do anything that would remove them. And then, when I 
would give an3rthing to escape from them, it seems every^ 
body's fault but my own, and I cannot." 

"If you accustomed yourself constantly to pray against' 
this great fault, mv dear child, you would find wiat its ver^ 
first approach would so startle you, that you would use ever^ 
energy to subdue it. But I fear, Caroline, it is only whey 
temper has made you miserable, as it has to-day, that you- 
are quite aware of its enormity. You do not think the fault 
great enough to demand the watchfulness and care, without 
which it will never be subdued." 

" I am afraid I do not, indeed, mamma. I know 1 do npt 
make it a subject of prayer, as you have so often advised 
me, except when everything looks so black, and I am so 
miserable ; and then, I fear, I ask more to be happy again, 
than for forgiveness of my sin, and for grace and strength to 
overcome it. I never felt this to be the case so strongly as 
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to^7, but your coldness seems to have shown me my whole 
self, and I never thought I was so wicked, and so I must be 
miserable." 

Mrs. Hamilton involuntarily drew her child more closely 
to her. The humility, the bitterness of self-reproach, was 
80 unlike Caroline's usual haughtiness — so ver3r much deeper 
than they had ever been before, that she hoped in spite of her 
anxiety, and her voice audibly trembled as she answered — 

" If you really feel this, my Caroline, you will not hesitate 

to follow my advice, and really pray and watch against this 

Tuihappy temper, even when everything is so smooth and 

happy, that you cannot imagine wny you need. Sin always 

gams ascendency by using pleasure as his covering. Do not 

let a single cross word or momentary unkind thought pass 

unnoticed ; never cease in your petition for grace and strength, 

but do not be content witn only prayer ; you must use effort 

as well, and if your thoughts will he black, and you feel as 

if you could not conquer them by yourself, nor banish them 

even by your favourite employments, come to me, confess them 

without fear or hesitation to me, and let us try if we cannot 

conquer them together. Will you promise me to try this 

plan, Caroline ?" 

Caroline could not reply, for every kind word her mother 
spoke seemed to heighten self-reproach, and make her still 
more wretched. Mrs. Hamilton felt there was no refusal in 
her silence, and continued talking to her in the same gentle 
Biaain a little while longer, and men rose to leave her, — ^but 
Caroline looked so sorrowful, that she hesitated. 

"No, mamma ; I do not deserve that you should stay with 
me, and so deprive Emmeline and Ellen, and the boys of 
their favourite hour," she said, though the tears started again 
to her eyes, for she felt as if it would be an indescribable 
comfort still to be alone with her mother. *'I am too un- 
happy and too ashamed to join them, if I may remain away ?*' 
1&. Hamilton answered in the affirmative. "I have not a 
thing prepared for to-morrow, and — and I do not — ^indeed, I 
do not mean to give you any more trouble with my studies. 
I hate myself for that too." 

"Do not attempt to study to-night, my dear Caroline ; ^ get 
^ a little earlier to-morrow, to be ready for me, if you like ; 
hut though it will be much more painful to you to remain idle 
thd remainder of this evening than to employ yourselfy even 
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with the most disagreeable task, I wonid nrach rather yon 
should do so. Once let temper be quite subdued, and your 
heart receive its necessary government, and I have no fi»ir bat 
that you will very quickly make ur> for lost time ; and eren if 
you did not, believe me, my dear cnild, the graces of the mind, 
precious as in general they are considered, and as they are» 
still are to me actuaUy nothing worth, if unaccompamed hf 
a gentle temper and womanly heart. Do not shrink btm 
the suffering which it will be to sit alone and think on all that 
has passed to-day • but let your remorse be accompanied by 
a resolution (which you are quite capable of not only forming; 
but of keeping) not to rest till by prayer and effort you hhie 
sought God's blessing on your difficult task, ana so hi 
strengthened for its fulfilment; and also for persevering ini^ 
for you must not hope to succeed in subduing yourself all at 
once. Do this, and I shall be better pleased thaii if to-monow 
morning you brought me a treble quantity of mental work" 

She embraced and left her — ^to meditations, from whose 
bitter though salutary pain Caroline made no attempt to 
escape ; though, had it not been for her mother's advice^ she 
would gladly have flown to her studies and worked iriA 
double assiduity, believing that she was, by doing so, atonin? 
for her fault, instead of merely shrinking from its remem* 
brance. It was a trial to join her family even for prayers j 
for she felt so self-convicted, so humbled, that she fencied 
every one must despise her ; and when, after the service* 
Percy approached, and with mock sympathy inquired ho*^ 
her headache was, and if she had recovered her appetite, an^ 
begged her not to be ill at such a critical time, as he mo^^ 
particularly wished to go to Lady Helen's ball, and he couli^ 
not be so cruel, if she were not well, her spirit was so broke^ 
that the large tears rolled down her cheeks, and she tunie<^ 
away without uttering a single word. 

" If you had taken the trouble to look in your sister's fl^^ 
Percy, you would not have spoken so unkindly," said Bus. 
Hamilton, more hastily than she was in the habit of inter- 
fering ; and as Caroline came to her, she whispered some 
few fond words, that enabled her to wish her father good- 
night and leave the room, without any farther display of 
emotion. 

"Do you wish your sister to dislike you, Percy?** 
she said, gently detaining him, as he was following Caroline. 
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** Dislike me, mother? No ! how can you think so?" 

'* Because you act as if you wished it ; you never see her 
Tincomfortable, without trying to make her more so, and is 
that kind ? How can she ever look up to and love you, while 
'such is the case ?" 

" I only meant it for fun, mother. It is such glorious en- 
joyment to me to torment, wh^i I see people cross and miser- 
able for nothing." 

"And in the enjoyment of your fun, my dear boy, you 
forget other people's feelings. I must beg you, as an especial 
favour to myaelfy that you will do all you can to soothe 
rather than irritate Caroline, in the short time that inter- 
venes before you go to London. She will have a hard 
struggle with herself, so do not you make her trial more 
difficult." 

"Do you wish it, mother dear? you know I would refrain 
from teasing even for a whole year, if it would please you, and 
give me the privilege of a kiss whenever I like,' he laughingly 
answered, looking up in her face so archly and ^et so 
fondly, that his mother could not help smiling ; promismg she 
would not sentence him to an3rthing so terrible as not to 
tease for a whole year, as she was quite sure he would fall 
into his old propensities before a quarter of the time had ex- 
pired. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



SUSPICION. — ^A PARTBTQ. — ^A DOUBLE GRIEF. — ^INNOCENCE PROVED. 
— ^WRONia DONE AND EVIL CONFIRMED BY DOUBT. 

Iady Helen's ball took place ; and Caroline had so con- 
quered herself, that she could listen to Percy's flowing ac- 
<^tint of its delight with actual cheerfulness. It was so 
associated with seu-reproach, that she could scarcely think 
^f it without pain ; but she was so convinced of her folly in 
P^nnitting such a very little thing so to affect her temper as 
"^ cause all the misery she had endured, that she had resolved 
^ punish herself, not only by listening to Percy, but by 
■herself inquiring the details. She was a girl of really a 
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Strong mind, and once convinced of error, once released from 
the fell dominion of temper, she did not care what pain she 
endured, or what difficulty she encountered, so that she could 
but convince her mother how truhr she regretted, and tried 
to atone for past misconduct. It was very easy, as Mis. 
Hamilton had told her, to regain lost time in her studies, but 
not quite so easy to check the cross word or unkind thought^ 
and to break from the black cloud that still at times would 
envelope her. But she did not give way, constantly evea 
making opportunities for self-denial, and doing little kindnesses 
for Ellen, though she was too truthful to profess an affection 
which as yet she could not feel. 

Early the following week Mr. Grahame came over to 
Oakwood with a petition. Annie having taken cold at the 
party, had been obliged to enact the invalid, much against 
her inclination, and so entreated her mother to invite Caro- 
line to spend a few days with her; and, to her astonish- 
ment, her cold harsh father volunteered to go himself for her. 
Mr. Hamilton at once acceded; his wife hesitated; but she 
went at once to Caroline, who chanced to be reading alone iO- 
the schoolroom, for it was the time of recreation, and told her- 
For a moment her countenance was actually radiant witb- 
delight, the next it was clouded over. 

"You would like it very much, but you are afraid I shalS- 
not permit you to go : is that the meaning of your change o^ 
countenance V asked her mother, half smiling. 

" I feel afraid of myself, mamma ; for I fear I am always 
more ill-tempered and proud after any such pleasure as going 
to Moorlands would be." 

" Would you rather not go, then V* 

" I cannot say quite that, mamma ; I should like it very 
much, if I could but be sure of myself afterwards." 

" Did you ever feel such a doubt of yourself before, Caro- 
line, when going to stay with Annie ?" 

'*No, mamma, I seem to have thought a great deal more 
the last few days, and not to feel half so sure of myself." 

"Then I think there is less danger for you, that is, of 
course, if you are willing to resist the temptation of Lady 
Helen's too kind consideration and lavish praises, which 
make mine so very tame." 

" Oh, mamma, pray do not say so," interrupted Caroline, 
very eagerly. " Indeed, I would rather hear you speak and 
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yon smile as yon do now, than listen to all that Lady 

ilen is so kind as to say. I know I did like it very much^ 

d that it did sometimes make me fancy when I came home, 

at yon were almost cold. But indeed, indeed, I hope I am 

ajming to know yon better." 

" I nope so too, dearest. But Mr. Grahame is waiting for 

ou ; and, hy-the-bye, begged me to ask you for some lines 

ou promised to copy out for a print in Lady Helen's album, 

f ou may do just as you like about going, because you are 

^te old and wise enough to decide for yourself. Ill-temper 

always brings such suffering with it, that if pleasure must 

tecali it, you will be wiser not to go ; but if you can resist it, 

if you think you can return to your quiet daily routine 88 

forbearing and gentle and happy as you are now, go, my 

love, and enjoy yourself as much as you can." 

" I will try and remember all you said about prayer, when 

we think we are most secure, dear mamma," answered 

Caroline, in a veiy earnest and somewhat lowered voice. " I 

feiow, whenever I have been to Moorlands before, I have 

felt so elated, so sure I should never be in an ill-temper, so 

proud from being made so much of, that I fear I have very 

often relaxed even in my daily prayers, and never thought it 

necessary to pray against ill-temper. Do you think if I 

^atch myself, and still pray against it, it will save me from 

Joeing cross and unkind on my return ?" 

''It will undoubtedly help you, my dear child, very con* 
siderably, and render your trial very much easier, but I 
<5^ixnot promise you that it will entirely prevent the inclina- 
^on to feel pettish and unhappy. I have no doubt that in 
time it will prevent even that; but now, you know, it is 
v^iry early days, and you have not yet forgotten the bitter pain 
?f last week ; still 1 think you may venture to go, love, and 
^ I do see you happy and gentle on your return, it will do 
yuch towards convincing me you are striving in earnest. 
Make haste, and get ready, ana do not forget the poem. I 
^^iU send over your things. Tell Lady Helen I shall expect 
jll her family next Monday evening, to join Edward's httle 
*^ewell party, and you can return with them." 

With the most delighted alacrity CaroUne hastened to get 
*eady, and in her hurry forgot the poem till she re-entered 
^iie schoolroom, which was still untenanted. 

**What shall I do for some writing-paper?" she thought: 
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''the desks are all put away, and it will detain me so long 
to go up again for my keys, and the volume is too lai^ to 
carry — oh, I will tear out a blank pa^ from this book, it iriU 
not be very elegant, but I can recopy it at Moorlands." 

And she hastily tore out a page froxa an exercise-bo(d[ 
which lay open on the table ; not perceiving that by doing 
so a fellow leaf, which was written on, was loosened, and fill 
to the ground, mingling with some torn papers which had 
been put in a heap to be cleared away. She had just finished 
it, when Fanny came to tell her Mr. Grahame could not 
wait any longer, and asking if all the papers on the ground 
were to be removed, Caroline hastily answered in the affiimir 
tive, without looking at them, and the girl bore them oS, in 
her apron, the written leaf among them. 

Now it so happened that this written leaf had ahea^ 
occasioned trouble. Miss Harcourt had been so displeased 
with Ellen's careless performance of a French exercise thai 
morning, that she had desired her to write it again. It m 
very difficult, and had materially shortened the time which 
she had promised to devote to Edward, who was this week 
released from his attendance on Mr. Howard, to permit him 
and Ellen to be as much together as possible. Hurried Iiy 
him, she left her book open on the table to dry, and, finding 
it closed on her return, put it away, without looking |it it 
The following day Miss Harcourt, of course, requested to see 
it, and, to Ellen's utter astonishment, her exercise was not 
there ; only the faulty and blotted theme, with no sign to 
explain its disappearance. Now we know Miss Harcourt 
was rather prejudiced against Ellen, and, as she had unhap* 
piljr failed m truth more than once — ^perhaps she was not eO 
unjust and harsh as poor Ellen felt her to be — she refused 
to believe her assurance that she had written it. No one had 
been in the schookoom at the time to whom she could refer: 
if Ellen had never disobeyed or deceived, of course her word 
would be sufficient, as her brother and cousins' would. 

" That you have failed again both in obedience and truth, 
Ellen, I cannot for a moment doubt, and it certainly would 
be my duty to inform your aunt directly ; but as I know it 
would cause her real suffering to be compelled to punish you 
just this last week that Edward will be with us for some 
time, I shall say nothing about it to her, nor inflict any. pe- 
nalty on you to attract her notice, but it is entirely for her 
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«&k€ I forbear. One so hardened in falsehood as you must 
he, so soon to forget her kind indulgence after your fault, 
<mly a few weeks ago, can deserve nothing but harshness 
And contempt. I shall certainly, after this week, warn her 
not to trust too implicitly in your artful professions of re- 
pentance." 

Poor Ellen felt too bewildered and too miserable even to 
csy. That she had written her exercise, she was as positive 
. as that she had been told to do so ; but if she hadr— what 
had become of it? Harsh as Miss Harcourt seemed, ap- 
pearances were certainly very much against her. She had 
not a single proof that she had obeyed, and her word was 
nothing; even Emmeline looked at her doubtingly, and as 
if she could scarcely even pity her. It was very little com- 
iort to think her aunt was not to be told. Her own impulse 
was to ffo to her, and tell her at once ; but how could she be 
believed? and Mrs. Hamilton's words, "If I ever discover 
another untruth, you will compel me to adopt still severer 
measures, pain as it will be to myself," the -remembrance 
of all she nad suffered, the disappointment it would be to 
W aunt^ to think all she had said and read to her were 
fottotten, when in reality she was constantly thinking of 
^a trying to act on them, all checked the impulse, and 
t^ifif d her into silence. 

Miss Harcourt was not an acute physiognomist ; she could 
<Hilv read in Ellen's face hardihood and recklessness. We 
^er think Mrs. Hamilton would have read something very 
^eient ; but she was very much engaged with Edward, and 
if she did think Ellen looked much more out of spirits, she 
9'tlaibuted it to natural feeling at the rapid approach of the 
% of separation. For her brother's sake, to prove to him 
«ke could enter into his joy, she tried very hard not to evince 
fte least symptom of depression, and never to cnr before him 
rt^least, though every night, that told her another day had 
gone, and brought before her all sorts of vague feelings and 
wndes of dread, she either cried herself to sleep, or laid 
««?ake, still more unhappy. The suspicion attached to her 
«emed to double the severity of the trial of parting. Edward 
vas her own ; Edward, must love her, with all her faults ; but 
^en her aunt, her dear, kind, good aunt, must cease to have 
^y affection for her, if so constantly believed guilty of a sin 
fio terrible as falsehood. And she seemed to love her brother 
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still more than ever, every day that brought the hour of parting 
nearer — sometimes as if she could not beat the pain of not 
being able to look at his bright face and listen to his glad lau^ 
and dear voice for three, perhaps six long years. Her aan?B 
gentle kindness seemed to increase her unhappiness; for 
though she knew she was innocent, still she felt, if Miss 
Harcourt had told Mrs. Hamilton, she could not be so 
caressed and cared for, and she was receiving that which she 
was believed to have forfeited. Miss Harcourt's fsice certain)^ 
seemed to ask her as distinctly as words, how she could be so 
artful, so deceitful as to permit her aunt to take such notioe 
of her ; and so she often shrunk away, when she most longed 
to sit by and listen to her. 

Edward's spirits never sobered, except now and then, when 
he thought of leaving Mrs. Hamilton, to whom he had given 
the same love he had lavished on his mother, perhaps to a 
still greater extent, for reverence was largely mingled with it 
Mr. Howard, too, was another whom he grieved to leave, and 
Mrs. Hamilton so trusted in these apparently strong afifections 
and his good disposition, as to feel but little anxiety;- merely i 
i^orrow that she was to lose him for a profession of danger. ! 
She did not know, nor did Mr. Howard, nor Edward him^ 
that he was one who would be guided more by the influence 
of those with whom he was intimately thrown, than by any. 
memory of the absent, or judgment of his own. 

Ellen's manner on the Monday evening annoyed and pre* 
judiced Miss Harcourt still more. Mrs. Greville and Maiy» 
Lady Helen and all her family, bringing Caroline home with 
them, Mr. Howard, and some of Edward's favourite com^ 
panions, all assembled at Oakwood, and every one was deter-* 
mined to be gay and cheerful, and Edward's voice was the 
merriest, and his laugh the happiest there ; and Ellen, though- 
her head ached with the effort, and the constant struggle of 
the preceding week, was quite cheerful too, and talked to 
Mary Greville, and Lilla and Cecil Grahame, and even to 
Mr. Howard, as Miss Harcourt felt she had no right to do ; 
and as must prove her to be that which she had always 
fancied her. Mrs. Hamilton, on the contrary, saw that in 
the very midst of a laugh or of speaking her niece's eye 
would rest on Edward, and the lip quite quiver, and her 
smile become for the moment so strained, that she was 
satisfied Ellen's cheerfulness proceeded from no want of 
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lieeling ; she wondered indeed at so much control «tt such an 
nearly age, hut she loved her for it notwithstanding. Once 
only was Ellen nearly conquered. Mary had begged her to 
ging a little Hindoo air, of which she was particubfly fond, 
-and Edward, hearing the request, said, eagerly — 
"Do sing it, dear Ellen ; I am quite as fond of it as 
^ Mary is, for it seems to make me think of India and poor 
f mamma^ and it will be such a long time before I hear it 
j^in.'* 

She had never in her life felt so disinclined to sing, 

«o aa if it were quite impossible ; as if she must cry, if she 

Mid ; but Edward would tnink it so unkind if she refused, for 

she did not know herself why his very words should have 

increased the difficulty, and what reason could she give him ? 

Mary went, and asked Mrs. Hamilton to accompany her ; and 

t Ellen did her very best, but her voice would tremble, and 

just before the end of the second verse it failed entirely ; 

bat still she was glad she had tried, for on Mrs. Hamilton 

saying, very kindly, and in a voice that only she and Mary 

could h^ar, "I was half afraid you would not succeed to- 

iught, my dear Ellen; but you were quite right to try," — 

Mary seemed to understand at once why it had been so diflEi- 

^ -cult for her to oblige her, and to be quite sorry she had 

' pressed it so much, and Edward had thanked her, and told 

W he should sing it in idea very often. She tried to be 

* merry again, but she could not succeed as before, and so she 

I kept as near her aunt as she could all the remainder of the 

'evening, as if she were only safe there. 

Edward, too, had a hard battle with himself, as one by one 

his favourite companions took leave of him with a hearty 

shake of the hand, and eager, but in some half-choked 

' ^nshes for his health and prosperity ; and when all had gone, 

«ad Mr. Howard, who had remained for prayers, took him in 

his arms, and solemnly prayed God to bless him, and save 

him from danger and temptation, and permit him to return to 

his family, improved in all things that would make him an 

^ectionate guardian to his orphan sister, and repay all the 

love and care of his aunt and uncle, it was a desperate effort 

iihat prevented him from sobbing like a child; but he had 

his midshipman's uniform on for the first time, and he was 

^uite resolved he would not disgrace it; therefore he only 

returned Mr. Howard's embrace very warmly, and ran out of 
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the room. But when his aunt went into his room an hoi 
afterwards, it appeared as if he had put off his pride and h 
uniform together, for, though he was fast asleep/ his pillo 
was quite wet with tears. 

The next morning was a very sad one, though Percy ani 
lis father did all they could to make it cheerfol — (we ought t 
have said before that Percy and Herbert were both going wid 
Mr. Hamilton and Edward.) No one liked the idea of losini 
Edward for so long a time. He had made himself a favouriti 
with all, even witn every one of the servants, who, wh^ th 
carriage was ready at eleven o'clock, thronged into the hall ti 
take a last look at him. He was so altered, that he had tba 
morning, actually of his own accord, shaken hands with ever 
one of them who had ever dj^ne anything for him, especiaU; 
Ellis and Morris, and Robert, to whom he had given a ver 
handsome present, and thanked him for all his attention. 

He kept up very manfully till he came to his aunt, whoB 
emotion, as she held him in a close embrace, was so unusuall; 
visible, and for the moment he seemed so to love her, tha 
the idea of the sea lost half its delight, and he felt as if b 
could almost have liked to remain with her. But Percy* 
joyous voice — 

"Come, master Edward, I thought you were a sailor, no 
a schoolboy. Off with you : you will not give me time o; 
room for one kiss from mamma before we go," roused him 
and he tried to laugh in the midst of his tears, gave Bllei 
another kiss, and ran into the carriage, where he was quick!] 
followed by his uncle and cousins, and in a very few minute 
Oakwood, dear, happv Oakwood, as his whole heart felt it al 
that moment, was hidden from his sight. 

Ellen remained by the window looking after the carriage 
long after it was impossible to see or hear it, very pale an< 
her eyes very heavy, but not in tears ; and as her aunt wen 
to her, and put her arm round her, and began talking to h€ 
very cheerfully of all Edward would have to write to he 
about, and how soon she might hear from him, and ths 
Ellen should answer him as often and as fully as she like< 
and that she would not even ask to see her letters to him, i 
all his to her, as they might have many little affectionai 
things to say to each other, that they might not care aboi 
any one else seeing, and she would trust them both — ^Ellc 
seemed as if one pain was soothed, and if indeed she heai 
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often £roin him, she might bear his departure. But there was 

still the other source of unhappiness, recalled every time she 

met Miss Harcourt's cold suspicious look, which had not 

changed even then. Still she tried to join her cousins, and 

g^ her work, for there were no studies that morning, and so 

aome little time passed, by Mrs. Hamilton's exertions, almost 

eheerfiilly • but then EUen left the room to get something 

, die wanted, and, in seeking her own, passed Edward's room, 

' ihe door of which stood half open. She could not resist 

t entering, and everythinff spoke of him so vividly, and yet 

seemed so to tell her he haa gone, really gone, and she was 

quite alone, that all the pain came back a^ain worse than 

e?er, and she laid her head on his pillow, and her long checked 

tens flowed almost with passionate violence. 

"My dear Ellen, I have been looking for you ever3n¥here,** 
said her aunt's kind voice, fiill an hour afterwards ; '^Emme- 
line wfflit into your room, and could not find you, and I could 
not imagine what had become of you. It was not wise of 
yon to come here just this morning, love. You have been 
so brave, so imselfish all this week, that. I must not let you 

£'?e way now. Try and think only that Edward will be 
ippier as a sailor than he would be remaining with you ; 
and though I know you must miss him very, very painfully, 
yon will be able to bear it better. Poor Alice Seaton, of 
wkom you have heard me speak, has no such comfort ; her 
brotker could not bear the idea of a sea life, and is scarcely 
strong enough for it, and yet, poor fellow, it is the only opening 
bis uncle li£^ for him, and his poor sister has not only that 

gk to bear — ^for you can fancy how dreadful it would be, if 
ward had left us for a life in which he thought he should 
be miserable — ^but is obliged to leave the aunt she loves, as 
much I think as you love me, Ellen, and go as a teacher in 
aechool, to bear her accumulated sorrow quite alone. Sad 
18 your tri^I is, you have still many things to bless God for^ 
clearest, as I am sure you will acknowledge, if, when the pain 
of the preset moment has subsided, you think of Alice, and 
try to put yourself in her place." 

"It is not only parting from Edward,'* answered Ellen, 
tiyinff to check her tears, but clasping her arms still closer 
Amnd her aunt, as if dreading that her own words should 
Bend her from her. 
' " Not only parting from Edward, Ellen, love ! what is it 
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then ? tell me," replied Mrs. Hamilton, surprised and almost 
alarmed. But Ellen could not go on, much as she wished i^ 
for her momentary courage had deserted her, and she could 
only cry more bitterly than before. " Have you done any- 
thing wrong, Ellen? and have you forgotten my promise T 
inquired her aunt, after waiting several minutes, and speaking 
very sorrowfully. 

"Miss Harcourt thinks I have, aunt; but indeed, indeed 
I have not; I have not been so very wicked as to tdl 
another falsehood. I know no one can believe me, but I . 
would rather you should know it, even if— if you punish me 
again. 

" You must try to be more calm, my dear Ellen, and teB 
me clearly what is causing you so much additional suffering; 
for I cannot quite understand you. I certainlv shall not pumsh 
you, unless quite convinced you have failed in truth a^n, 
which I do not think you have. Tell me exactly what it is, 
and look at me while you are speaking." 

Ellen tried to obey, but her grief had gained such aa 
ascendency, that it was very difficult. Mrs. Hamilton 
looked very thoughtful when she ceased, for she really wa* 
more perplexed than she allowed Ellen to perceive; and 
the poor child, fancying her silence could only mean dis^ 
beUef and condemnation, remained quiet and trembling by 
her side. 

" I promised you that I would not doubt you, Ellen, and I 
will not now, though appearances are so strong against you,*' 
jshe said, after several minutes' thought. Come with me to 
the schoolroom, and show me your exercise book ; I may 
find sonie clue to explain this mystery." Ellen thought that 
was quite impossible, but inexpressibly comforted by he? 
aunt's trust, she went with her directly. 

" Ellen has been telling me that you have been very much 
displeased with her, my dear Lucy," Mrs. Hamilton said, 
directly she entered, addressing Miss Harcourt, who was sit- 
ting reading with Caroline and Emmeline, " and certainly 
with great apparent justice ; but she is so unhappy about it, 
that 1 can scarcely believe that she has forgotten all wjiich 
passed between us a short time ago, and I am going therefore, 
with your permission, to try if I cannot discover something 
that may tnrow light on the subject." 

"I am afraid that will scarcely be possible," replied Miay 
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Harcoorfc ; '' boweyer, I am glad she has had the candour to 
tell you, instead of continuing to receiye your notice as sho 
has done the last week." Ellen had brought her book while 
Miss Harcourt was speaking, and Mrs. Hamilton, attentively 
examined it. 

''Did you not begin one like this the same day, Garo- 
finer 

" Yes, mamma ; don't you remember we were obliged ta 
send to Harris for them, as the parcel with the stationery 
did not come from Exeter as soon as we expected ? And we 
noticed how much thinner they were, though they were the 
aame-sized books." 

"And did I not hear you say something about their 
bavmg the same number of leaves, and therefore it must 
bave been only the quality of the paper which made the dif- 
ference?' 

" What a memory you have, mamma," answered Caro- 
line, smiling. '* I did not think you were taking the least 
notice of us, but I do remember sa3dng so now, and indeed^ 
I very often wish the quality had been the same, for our 
writing looks horrid." 

" Do you happen to remember the number of leaves they 
contained, and if they were both alike ?" 

"I Imow they had both the same number, and I think 
it was two and twenty, but I can tell you in a moment ;^ 
and with her usual quickness of movement, Caroline 
unlocked her desk, drew forth her book, and ran over the 
leaves. 

" I am right, two and twenty." 

"And you are quite sure they had both the same 
nmnber.?" 

" Perfectly certain, mamma." 

"Then, by some incomprehensible means, two leaves have^ 
Tanished from Ellen's — ^here are only twenty. Have you ever 
torn a leaf out, Ellen ?" 

" No, aunt, indeed I have not." 

" When did Miss Harcourt tell you to write this missing 
exercise ?" 

" Last Monday week — ^I mean yesterday week." 
. " Where did you write it, and what did you do with your 
book afterwards." 

'' I wrote it at this taUe, aunt : I was sony I bad to do 
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it when Edward depended so much on my going ont with 
him^ that I thought it would save time not to get my desk; 
and as soon as it was done I left it open to diy. When 
I came home it was closed, and I put it away withont 
looking at it, and the next morning the exerdse was not 
there/^ 

" Who was in this room after you left it ? — ^by-the-bye, it 
was the morning you went to Lady Helen's, Caroline ; did 
you notice Ellen's book open, as she says? Why, wnat if 
the matter, my dear?" she added, observing that Garoliiw 
looked as if some sudden light had flashed upon her, and 
then as if really grieved. 

" I am so very, very sorry, mamma ; I do believe it li» 
been all my haste and carelessness that has caused Ellen 
all this unhappiness. I was in such a hurry to copy Ik 
poem for Lady Helen, that I tore a blank leaf out of an open 
book on the table, without thinking whose it was. In my 
haste the book fell to the ground, I picked it up to write on 
it, but never noticed if the fellow-leaf fell out, which it 
must have done, and no doubt Fanny carried it away with 
some other torn papers, which she asked me if she were to 
destroy. I am more sorry than I can tell you, Ellen ; piaj 
believe that I did not do it purposely." 

" I am sure she will, if it only be for the comfort of otff 
knowing the truth," said Mrs. Hamilton, truly relieved, not 
only for the explanation, but by perceiving Caroline's volun- 
tarily offered kiss was willingly and heartily returned by 
Ellen. It was almost the first she had ever seen exchanged 
between them. 

"I must believe you, dear Caroline, for you never say 
what you do not mean," said Ellen, earnestly; "but I do 
so wish Miss Harcourt could see my exercise; she wouli 
quite believe me then." 

"And we should all be more satisfied," replied Mnt 
Hamilton, perceiving in a moment that Miss Harcourt sjkill 
doubted, and ringing the bell, she desired the footman to send 
Fanny to her. 

"Co you remember taking some torn papers from this 
room the morning you went to tell Miss Hamilton that Mr. 
Grahame was waiting ?" she asked. 

"Yes, madam." 

" And were they all torn up in small pieces ?** 
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** No, madam ; there was one like the pa^e out of a book, 
which made me ask Miss Hamilton if they were all to be 
destroyed. It was such a nice clean piece, only being 
"Written on one side, that I wrapped up some lace in it — Mrs. 
Ellis having only half-an-hour before scolded me for not 
keeping it more carefully." 

" Bnng me the leaf, my good gu:l, and Miss Ellen wiU 
^ye you a still better piece for the j^urpose," replied her 
ffiisfcress, quite unable to suppress a snule, and Ellen hastily 
took out a large sheet of writing-paper, and the moment 
Fanny returned (she seemed gone an age) gaye it to her, and 
seizea her own, which she placed in her aunt's hand, without 
being able to speak a single word. 

"1 think that is the very theme, and certainly Ellen's 
writing, my dear Lucy : we can have no more doubt now," 
said Mrs. Hamilton, the moment Fanny had lefb the room, 
delighted with the exchange, and drawing Ellen close to 
ker, for the poor child could really scarcely stand. 

"I have done you injustice Ellen, and I beg your par- 
don," replied Miss Harcourt, directly, and Mrs. Hamilton 
would have been better pleased had she stopped there, 
but she could not help adding, " you know I should never 
lave doubted you if you had not so often forfeited truth." 

Ellen's first impulse had been to go to her, but her last 
words caused her to bury her face on her aunt's shoulder. 

" I really think, Ellen, you ought to thank EUis for giving 
Panny a scolding, as it has done you such excellent service," 
lesumed Mrs. Hamilton, playfully ; " and what fee are you 
going to give me for taking upon myself to prove your inno- 
cence in open court? I think myself so very clever, that I 
Bhall tell Percy I am a better lawyer without fetudy, than he 
can hope to be with. You don't seem very capable of doing 
wiything but kissing me now, and so I will not be very 
exacting. You have cried yourself almost ill, and so must 
bear the penalty. Go and he down in my dressing-room for 
*n hour or two : Emmeline, go with your cousin, and see 
^kat a kind affectionate nurse you can be till I come. It is 
Jtever too early to practise such a complete woman's office." 

Emmeline, quite proud of the charge, and more grieved 
^u she very well knew how to express, till she was quite 
*loue with EUen, that she, too, had suspected and been cold 
^ her the last week, left the room with her cousin. Caroline 
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ficcmed to hesitate a mojjient, but she was qtiite oerfcain hj 
her mother's face that she wished to spealc to Miss Harcoazl^ 
and so, without being told, took up her book, and went into 
the library. 

"And now, Lucy, I am going to ask you a peisonil 
favour," began Mrs. Hamilton, the moment they were 
alone. 

" That I will try and not judge Ellen so harshly a^ais," 
was her instant reply ; " you have every right to desin ik, 
my dear friend, not to ask it as a favour ; I was too pro- 
judiced and too hasty ; but your own dear children a» 
60 truthful, so open, that I fear they have quite spoiled 
me for the necessary patience and forbearance with others." 

"You have not quite guessed it, Lucy. Appearances 
were so very strongly against that poor child, thlait I am 
not at all astonished you should have disbelieved her a8se^ 
tion. In the moment of irritation, it is not unlikely I should 
have done so myself ; but the favour I am going to ask you, 
is merely that you will try and never show that you doutt 
her word, or refer to her past failures. I am quite convinced 
that untruth is not Ellen's natural disposition, but that it haB 
been caused by the same circumstances which have made 
her such a painfully timid, too humble, character. If w&l 
all her efforts to conquer herself, she still finds her word 
doubted, and the past brought forward, she never will be 
able to succeed. Examine as strictly and carefully as you 
please, and as I am sure she will desire, if necessary— as 
she did to-day — ^but oblige me, and never doubt her. It she 
finds we never do, it will raise her self-esteem, and give her 
a still further incentive to adhere as strictly to the truth, as 
she sees we believe she does. I am certain the habit of 
falsehood has often been strengthened by the injudicious and 
cruel references to one or two childish failures. If I am 
never to be believed, what is the use of trying to tell the 
truth ? is the very natural question, and the present pain of 
carefulness being greater than the visible amount of evil, 
the habit is confirmed. Will you oblige me?" 

" Of course I will, dearest Mrs. Hamilton ; how can you 
talk so ! Have you not a right to desire what you think 
proper in my guidance of your children, instead of so 
appealing to me as an equal ? " 

"And are you not? My dear Lucy, have I ever in act 
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«r word considered yon otherwise ? In the very intrastinp 

my children to your care, do I not prove that I must think 

you so ? Have you lived with me all these years, and not 

yet discovered that I have some few notions peculiar perhaps 

to myself, but that one amongst them is, that we can never 

tonsider too much, or be too grateful to those invaluable 

friends who help us in the training of our children ? " 

"I have lived long enough with you to know that there 
Tiever was, never can be, any woman like you, either as 
■ ^e, mother, mistress, or friend ! " exclaimed Miss Har- 
! court, with most unusual fervour. 

"You did not know your own mother, dearest Lucy, as 
\'^ low I wish you had, or you would not think so. Every 
finn, truthful, estimable quality I may possess, under Gods* 
blessing, I owe to her. As a young cmld, before she came 
«^ to me, and some years afterwards, I was more like Ellen 
: than either of my own darlings ; and that perhaps explains 
I ihe secret of my love for and forbearance with her. ' 
j " Like Ellen ! " repeated Miss Harcourt, much surprised, 
"forgive me, but indeed I can scarcely believe it." 

" It is truth, notwithstanding ; my poor father's great pre- 
ference for Eleanor when we were children, her very superior 
beauty and quickness, threw me back into myself; and I am 
^uite certain if it had not been for your excellent mother, who 
<5ame to live with us when I was only seven, Aiy character 
would have suffered as much from neglect on the one side, 
and too painful humility on my own, as Ellen's has done. I 

Jean understand her feelings of loneliness, misappreciation, 
shrinking into herself, better even than she does herself" 
" But your affection and kindness ought to have altered her 
•character by this time." 

" Hardly — eighteen months are not long enough to remove 
the painful impressions and influences of eleven soirowful 
years. Besides, I scarcely know all these influences; I fear 
sometimes that she has endured more than I am aware of So 
you must think charitably of my fancy, dearest Lucy," she 
added, smiling, " and help me to make Ellen as much like me 
as a woman, as I believe she is to me as a child ; and to do 
'80, try and think a little, a very little, more kindly and hope- 
Wly of her than you do." 

"I really do wish you were not quite so penetrating, 
"dearest Mrs. Hamilton ; there is no hiding a single feeling 
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or fancy from you/* answered Miss Harcourt, dightlv coBf 
fused, but laughing at the same time. " Wliat with yooi 
memory, and your quick observation, and your determined 
notice of little things, you really are a most dangerous pp 
son to live with ; and if you were not more kind, and vor 
dukent, and true, than anybody else, we should all be 
frightened to come near you." 

''I am glad I have some saving qualities," repUed Ma 
Hamilton, laughing also; ''it would be* rather hard to bo 
isolated because I can read other people's thouj^hts. How- 
ever, we have entered into a compact/' she continued, ratbtf 
more seriously ; " you will never show that you doubt Elkn, 
and in any difficult matter, come at once to me/' and ICtf 
Harcourt willingly assented. 

The day passed much more happily than the monuBg 
could have anticipated. Emmeline's nursing was so affeo- 
tionate and successful, that Ellen was quite able to join tlun 
at dinner, and her aunt had selected such a very interesting 
story to read aloud, in which one character was a voug 
sailor, that the hours seemed to fly ; and then they had a 
long talk about poor Alice Seaton and her brother, whether 
it would be possible for Mr. Hamilton to place young Seaton 
in some situation that he liked better, and that his health 
was more fitted for. Ellen said she should like to see and 
know Alice so much, for her trial must be such a very hard 
one, that her aunt promised her she should in the Midsam- 
mer holidays, for Ahce should then come and spend a week 
with them. It seemed as if not to be able to wish Edwaid 
good night, and kiss him, brought back some of the pain 
again; but she found that thinking about poor Alice, and 
fancying how miserable she must be, if she loved her aont 
as dearly as she did Mrs. Hamilton, to be obliged to part 
from her as well as her brother, and live at a school, made 
her pain seem less absorbing ; as if to help Alice would do 
more towards curing it than anything. And though of course 
every day, for a little while, she seemed to miss Edward 
more and more, still her aunt's affection and her own efforts, 
prepared her to see her uncle and cousins return, and listen 
to all they could tell her about him without any increase of 
pain. 
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CHAPTER 

ADVANCE AND BETROSPECt. 

"eaders must imagine that two years and four months 
jlapsed since our last visit to the inmates of Oakwood. 
J the first week in March that Edward Fortescue (only 
ig ten days for the completion of his fourteenth year) 
d a home, which was happier than any he had ever 
I, to enter the world as a sailor; and it is the 7th of 
two years later, the day on which Ellen Fortescue 
Btes her fifteenth year, that we recommence our narra- 

r the interval, however, much as we are anxious to 
d, we must take a brief glance clearly to understand 
jpect of the Oakwood home affairs, which, from the 
smff age of the younger members, had undergone 
jlight change. The greatest and most keenly felt was 
?parture of Percy and Herbert for College, the October 
tmonth after Edward had gone : the house seemed 
ly desolate without them. Percy's wild jokes and 
lustible spirits, and Herbert's quiet unobtrusive kind- 
much as they had always been truly appreciated by 
home circle, still scarcely seemed to have been fully 
11 the young men were gone ; and the old house actually 
d enwrapped in a silence, which it required very deter- 
. effort, on the part of all who remained, in the least 
J to dispel. 

r readers who are mothers, and earnest ones, will 
understand the anxious tremblings of Mrs. Hamilton's 
when she parted from her boys for the world; for 
to spirits fresh, boyish, unsophisticated, as they still 
Oxford could not fail to be. For Herbert, indeed, she 
leither fear nor doubt ; — ^no sneer, no temptation, no 
xample would affect him, in whom every passing vear 
d to increase and deepen those exalted feelings wnich 
J earliest childhood, had "less in them of earth than 
tt." His piety was so real, his faith so fervent, his aSec- 
so concentrated in his home and in one other indivi- 
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dual, his love and pursuit of study so ardent and unceasiiigy 
his one aim to become worthy in heart and mind to serye 
God as his minister, so ever present, that he was eflfectually 
guarded even from the world. Percy had none of these 
feelings to the same extent ; save his ardent love for home 
and its inmates — ^his mother, above all. He did, indeed, 
give every promise that the principles so careftdly instilled 
had taken firm root, and would guide his conduct in the 
world; but Mrs. Hamilton was too humble-minded — ^too 
convinced — ^that every human eflfort is imperfect, without the 
sustaining and vitalizing grace of God, to rest in security, as 
many might have done, that became she had so worked, so 
prayed, she mtist succeed. She was hopeful, indeed, veiy 
hopeful — how could she be otherwise when she beheld hi 
deep, though silent, reverence for sacred things — his con- 
stant and increasing respect and love for his father — ^his 
devoted affection for herself — ^his attachment to Herbert, 
which seemed so strangely yet so beautifully to combine 
almost reverence for his superior mind and holier spirit, with 
the caressing protectiveness of an elder for a younger — a 
stronger for a weaker ? There was much in all this to banish 
anxiety altogether, but not from such a heart as Mrs. 
Hamilton's ; whose very multiplicity of blessings made her 
often tremble, and led her to the footstool of her God, with 
a piety as humble, as constant, as fervent, as many believe 
is the fruit of adversity alone. 

Caroline had sufl5ciently improved as greatly to decrease 
solicitude on her account ; though there was still a want of 
sufficient humility, a too great proneness to trust implicitly in 
her own strength, an incunation to prejudice, and a love of 
admiration, which all made Mrs. Hamilton fear would expose 
her to some personal sorrow ere they were entirely overcome. 
To produce eternal good, she might not murmur at temporal 
suffering; but her fond heart, though it could anticipate it 
calmly for herself, so shrunk from it, as touching her child, 
that the nearer approached the period of Caroline's introduc- 
tion to the gay world, the more painfully anxious she became, 
and the more gladly would she have retained her in the re- 
tirement of Oakwood, where all her better and higher 
qualities aJone had play. But she knew this could not be ; 
and she could only trust that her anxiety would be proved aa 
groundless with Caroline, as every letter from Oxford proved 
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t to be with Percy, and endeavour to avert it by never waver- 
ng in her watchful and guiding love. 

Emmeline, at fifteen, was just the same sportive, happy^ 
inocent child as she had been at twelve. Her feelings were, 
deed, still deeper, her imagination more vivid, her religioa 
ore fervid. To her everjijhmg was touched with poetry — it 
ittered not how dull and commonplace it might seem to 
lier people; but Mrs. Hamilton's judicious care had so 
ight that Truth alone waa poetry and beauty — ^the Ideal 
ly lovable when its basis was the Keal, — that she was 
ither romantic nor visionary. Keen as her sensibiUties 
re, even over a work of fiction, they prompted the deed 
i act of kindness, not the tear alone. For miles round 
r father's large domains she was known, loved, so felt as a 
Etrdian spirit, that the very sound of her step seemed to 
)mise joy. She actually seemed to live for others — making 
5ir pleasures hers ; and, withal, so joyous, especially in her 
u home and at GreviUe Manor, that even anxiety seemed 
>rcised when she was near. Before strangers, indeed, she 
uld be as shv as a young fawn ; though even then, natural 
idliness of heart prompted such kindness of word and 
liner, as always to excite the wish to see her again. 
Eldward, in the two years and a quarter which he had been 
ay, had only once occasioned anxiety. Two or three 
in£hs after he had sailed he wrote home in the highest 
ms of a certain Gilbert Harding, one of the senior mid- 
pmen of his ship, from whom he had received kindness 
on kindness ; and who, being six or seven years older than 
nself, he jestingly wrote to his aunt and uncle, must 
tainly be the very best friend he could have chosen, as he 
s much too old to lead him into mischief. Why he 
arding) had taken such a fancy to him, Edward could not 
I ; but he was so excessively kind, so taught him his duty, 
i smoothed all the diflSculties and disagreeables which, he 
ned, had at first seemed overwhelming, that he never could 
grateful enough. He added, that, though not a general 
ourite with his immediate messmates, he was very highly 
eemed by Sir Edward Manly and his other superior 
cers, and that the former had much commended him for 

kindness to the youngest boy on board, which Edward 
3. It was very easy to perceive that young Fortescue's 
«eptible afiections had all been not only attracted, but 
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already riveted by his new friend. All the young party at 
Oakwood rejoiced at it ; Mrs. Hamilton would have done 90, 
also, had she not perceived an anxious expression on ber 
husband's face which alarmed her. He did not, howeTor, 
make any remark till he had spoken to Mr. Howard, and 
then imparted to his wife alone, (not choosing to create 
suspicion in the open hearts of his children,) that tiuB 
Gilbert Harding, though very young at the time, had been 
one of the principal actors in the affair which had caused 
Mr. Howard to dismiss his pupils, as we related in a foimer 
page ; that his very youth, for he could scarcely have been 
more than eleven or twelve, and determined hardihood, so 
marked the natural depravity, that Mr. Howard had had less 
hope for him than for any of the others. This opinion had 
been borne out by his after conduct at home; but that the 
affair had been successfully hushed up by his family, and by 
immense interest, he liad been permitted to enter the navy» 
where it was said, his youthful errors had been so redeemedt 
and his courage and conduct altogether had so won hiu^ 
applause, that no farther fears were entertained for Imo- 
Mr. Howard alone retained his opinion that the dispositiol*^ 
was naturally bad, and doubted the internal response to tlt^ 
seeming outward good; and he was grieved and anxion^ 
beyond measure, when he heard that he was not only ot^ 
board the same ship as Edward, but already his favourite 
companion and most trusted friend. His anxiety, of courser^' 
extended itself to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton to such a degree^^ 
that at the first moment they would gladly have endeavoureJf- 
to exchange his ship ; but this would have seemed verjT 
strange to Sir Edward Manly, who was one of Mr. Hamil-- 
ton*s most valued friends. He had, in fact, actually delayed 
Edward's becoming a midshipman till Sir Edward could take- 
him in his own ship, and now to place him elsewhere wa» 
really impossible; and, after all, though he might be re- 
moved from Harding's influence, how could his anxious 
guardians know all with whom he might be thrown ? They 
were obliged to content themselves with writing earnestly 
and affectionately to Edward, and painful as it was to throw 
a doubt and shade over such youthful confidence and affection, 
implored him not to trust too implicitly in Harding ; that his. 
character had not always been free from stain; that he 
(Edward) was still so young, and so susceptible, he might find 
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that lie had imbibed principles and been tempted to wrong 
almost unconsciously^ and suffer from its effects when too 
late to escape. They wrote as affectionately and indulgently 
as they could, — Mr. Howard, as well as his aunt and uncle ; 
bat still they felt that it certainly did appear cruel to warn a 
yoong warm heart to break off the fir^ friendship it had 
fomied ; especially as he beheld that friend approved of by his 
captam, and looked up to bjr the crew. And that Edward's 
leply was somewhat cold, though he did promise caution, and 
assure them he had not so forgotten the influences and prin* 
ciples of Oakwood as to allow any one to lead him into error, 
did not surprise them. He never referred to Harding again, 
except sometimes casually to mention his companionship, or 
some act which had won him approval; ana they really 
hoped their letters had had at least the effect of putting him on 
his guard. Sir Edward Manly's own reply to Mr. Hamilton's 
anxious appeal to him, however, succeeded in quietine their 
fears ; he assured them he had seen nothing in Harding s con- 
duct, since he had been at sea, to render him an unfit companion 
for any boy ; that he had heard of some boyish faults, but it 
was rather hard he ' was to suffer from them as a man ; and 
he assured his friends that he would keep a strict look-out 
after young Fortescue, and the first appearance of a change in 
a character which, young as he was, he could not help loving, 
should be inquired into, and the friendship ended by sending 
Harding to some other ship. So wrote Sir Edward Manly^ 
with the fullest possible intention to perform ; and Edward's 
anxious fiiends were happy, more especially as letter after 
letter brought praises of the young sailor from captain, 
ofl&cers, and crew, and his own epistles, though brief, were 
affectionate and satisfactory. 

It was happy for Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, and Mr. Howard^ 
too, that they were ignorant of the multiplicity of great and 
little things which could not fail to engross the mind of Sir 
Edward Manly, who was not only Captain of the Prince 
William, a gallant seventy-four, but commander of the little 
flotilla which accompanied him, or they could not have rested 
so secure. Happy iot them too, during those years of separa- 
tion, that they were not perfectly acquainted with Edward's 
real weakness of character, or of the fearful extent of mis- 
chief which the influences of his first twelve years had 
engendered* Had he remained /at Oakwood till nineteen or 
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twenty, it is probable they would have been insensibly con* 
quered, and tne impressions of good, which he had appeared 
so readily to receive, really taken root and guided ms afW 
life, but eighteen months could not do this, — as Mrs. Hamilton 
would have felt, had she known all the effect of her sister'^ 
ill-judged partiality and indulgence; but this, as we ha^e 
already mentioned, was concealed from her by the bright, 
lovable, winning qualities, which alone were uppermost 
Our readers, in fact, know more of Edward (if they have at 
all thought of his conduct in so frequently sdlowing his sister 
to suffer for him) than his aunt, penetrative as she was ; and,, 
therefore, in the events we shall have occasion to relate, we 
trust that Mrs. Hamilton will not appear an inconsistent 
character, inasmuch that one in general so successfully ohser- 
vant should fail in penetration when most needed. 

Edward's life at Oakwood had been so very happy, it» 

Sleasures and indulgences so innocent, so numerous, that he 
id not himself know his liability to temptation, from the- 
excessive love of pleasure which his mother's indiscreet in* 
diligence had originally infused. The control which his undfr 
and Mr. Howard exercised over him had" been so very gentle 
and forbearing, that he had scarcely ever felt the inclination 
to exert self-will, and when it so chanced that he had, Ellen 
had covered his fault, or borne its penalty for him. He 
thought he had guided himself, when in fact he was guided ; 
but this could no longer be the case when one of the little . 
world which thronged a first-rate man-of-war. Outward 
actions were, indeed under control; but what captain, the 
most earnest, most able in the world, could look into and . 
guide the hearts of all those committed to his care ? And al- « 
most the first action of Edward's unbiassed will was indignantly 
to tear into shreds, and scatter to the winds and waves, those 
affectionate and warning leisters, and cling closer to, rest 
the more confidingly on, Harding, for the wrong that he 
thought he had done him, by allowing his eye even to rest 
for a moment on such base unfounded aspersions on his name. 

When Mrs. Hamilton told Ellen that her letters to her 
brother, and his to her, should never be subjected to any 
scrutiny but their own, she acted on a principle which many 
parents and guardians would consider as high-flown and 
romantic, and which she herself had most painftil reason to 
regret — ^the effects, at least, but not the principle itself, for 
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s based on too refined a feeling to waver, even though 
Fered from it. She could not bear, nor could her 
I, the system which prevailed in some families of their 
tance, that their cnildren could neither receive nor 
3tters to each other, or their intimate friends, without 
bown to their seniors. As for opening and reading a 
iirected to one of them, before its possessor saw it, as 
id seen done, it was, in their estimation, as much 
ur, and as mean, as if such a thing had been done to 
t. Perfect confidence in their home they had indeed 
[, and that confidence was never withheld. There wag 
e of suspicion attached to a demand always to see 

child had written or received, from which Mrs. Ha- 
; pure mind actually shrunk in loathing. In the many 

the Grahame faimly passed in Lonlon, iUnie ana . 
3 corresponded without the least restraint : no doubt 
^ould pronounce Mrs. Hamilton very unwise, knowing 
50 well, and trembling for Caroline as she did ; but as 
[ Miss Harcourt, she had some notions peculiar to her- 
ey always had the sanction and sympathy of her 
i, however), and this was one of them. She was- 
pleased and interested in all that her children read to 
tier from their own epistles or those they received, and 

wished it, read them herself, but she never asked to 
and the consequence was, that the most perfect con- 
was given. 

a Ellen and Edward parted, they were both so youngs 
r. Hamilton had hesitated as to whether his wife was 
istified in the perfect trust with which she treated them, 
tether it would not be wiser to overlook their corre- 
ice; but Mrs. Hamilton so argued that their very youth 
3ir safeguard, that they were all in all to each other, 
such she wished them to feel they were bound by even 
r and fonder tie than that of brother and.sister under 
ircumstances, so won over her husband, that he pelded; 
m the long extracts that Ellen would read of Edward's 

to the family in general, and of her own to her 

le was quite satisfied as to the wisdom of his wife's 

nt. 

full a year after Edward's departure, Ellen's conduct 

neral improvement had given her aunt nothing but. 

&; even Miss Harcourt's and Caroline's prejudice wa& 
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nearij removed, though at times the fancy woxild steal orer 
both that she was not exactly what she seemed, and that tha& 
which was hidden was not exactly that which Mr& Hamiltcm 
beUeved it ; and this fancy strengthened bj a certain inde- 
finable yet felt change in Ellen, commencing about thirteen 
months after she had parted from her brother. Mrs. Hamilton, 
herself, for some time strove against belief, but at length sbft 
could no longer conceal from herself that Mien was becoming 
reserved again, and fearful, at times almost shrinking, ana 
sad, as in her childhood. The openness, and almost li^ht- 
heartedness, which for one brief year had so characterised 
her, seemed completely but so insensibly to have gone, that 
Mrs. Hamilton could not satisfy herself as to the time (^ 
the commencement, or reason of the change. Her temper, 
too, became fitful, and altogether her aunt's anxiety and b©* 
wilderment as to her real character returned in fiiU foice. 
Once, when gently questioned as to why her temper was sa 
altered, Ellen confessed, with tears, that she knew it was, but 
she could not help it, she believed she was not well; and 
Mrs. Hamilton called in Mr. Maitland, who said that sho 
really was in a highly nervous state, and required care and 
quietness, and the less notice that was taken of her momen* 
tary irritability or depression the better. Little did the worthy 
man imagine how his young patient blessed him for those 
words; giving a reason for, and so allowing the trepidation 
which paled her cheek, parched her lips, and made her hands 
tremble, when she received a letter from her brother, to- 
pass unnoticed. 

But change in manner was not all ; almost every second or 
third month Ellen's allowance of pocket-money (which was 
unusually liberal, as Mrs. Hamilton wished to accustom her 
girls^ from an early age, to purchase some few articles of dress- 
ier themselves, and so leam the value of money) most 
strangely and mysteriously disappeared. Ellen either could 
not or would not give any account of it; and, of course, it 
not only exposed her to her aunt's most serious displeasure,, 
but inexpressibly heightened not only Mrs. Hamilton's be- 
wildermcDt and anxiety, but Miss Harcourt's and Caroline's- 
unspoken prejudice. From the time of Edward's departure, 
Ellen had never been discovered in or suspected of either 
uttering or acting an untruth ; but her silence, her apparent 
determined ignorance of, or resolution not to confess the^ 
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erase of the incomprehensible disappearance of her allow- 
iDce^ naturally compelled Mrs. Hamilton to revert to the pro- 
pmtf of her childhood, and fear that truthfulness was again 
aesertmg her. Her displeasure lasting, of course, the longer, 
fiom EUen's want of openness, and the air of what almost 
ttq}eared to her anxious yet still affectionate aunt like sullen 
Mance (in reality, it was almost despair), when spoken to, 
eansed a painful degree of estrangement between them, 
always, however, giving place to Mrs. Hamilton's usual 
caressing manner, the moment Ellen seemed really re- 
pentant, and her month's expenditure could be properly 
enlained. 

ror six or eight months before the day on which we re- 
eonmience our narrative, there had been, however, nothing 
to complain of in Ellen, except still that unnatural reserve 
and frequent depression, as if dreading something she knew 
not what, which, as every other part of her conduct was 
satisfactory, Mrs. Hamilton tried to comfort herself was 
phjTsical alone. No reference to the past was ever made : 
Dsir manner to her niece became the same as usual ; but she 
could not feel secure as to her character, and, what was most 
painful, there were times when she was compelled to doubt 
even Ellen's affection for herself, a thing she had never had 
the slightest cause to do even when she was a little inanimate 
child. 

But very few changes had taken place in the Greville and 
Grahame families. Mrs. Greville's trial continued in un- 
mitigated, if not heightened, bitterness; the example, the 
companionship of his father had appeared to have blighted 
every good seed which she had strenuously endeavoured to 
plant in the bosom of her son. At sixteen he was already 
an accom{)lished man of the world, in its most painful sense ; 
he had his own companions, his own haunts ; scarcely ever 
visiting his home, for a reason which, could his poor mother have 
known it, would have given her some slight gleam of comfort. 
He could not associate either with her or his sister, without 
feeling a sort of loathing of himself, a longing to be to them 
as Percy and Herbert Hamilton were at Oakwood ; and 
not having the moral courage sufficient to break from the 
control of nis father, and the exciting pleasures in which that 
control initiated him, he shrunk more and more from the only 
£fpot in which better feelings were so awakened within him 
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as to give him pain. To deaden this nnacknowledged re- 
morse, nis manner was rude and unfeeling, so that lus very 
-visits, though inexpressibly longed for by his mother, brought 
only increase of grief. 

Mrs. Greville seemed herself so inured to suffering, that she 
'lore up against it without any visible failing health ; strug- 
gling against its enervating effects, more perhaps than she 
was aware of herself, for the sake of one treasure still 
granted her — her own almost angel Mary -^ who, she 
knew, without her love and constant cheerfulness, must 
'fiink beneath such a constant aggravated trial. Tet that 
very love brought increase of anxiety from more than one 
cause. As yet there was no change in their manner of 
living, but Mrs. Greville knew that, from the excesses of her 
husband and son, there very soon must be. Kuin, poverty, 
and all its fearful ills, stood before her in perspective, and 
how could Mary's fragile frame and gentle spirit bear up 
against them? Again and again the question pressed upon 
her. Did Herbert Hamilton indeed love her child, as every 
passing year seemed to confirm ? and if he did, would — could 
his parents consent to his union with the child of such a 
father, the sister of such a brother ? There were always long 
messages to Mary in Herbert's letters to his mother, which 
Mrs. Hamilton not only delivered herself, but sometimes even 
put the whole letter in Mary's hand, and at last laughingly 
said, she really thought they had much better write to each 
other, as then she should chance to get a letter all to herself, 
not merely be the medium of a communication between them ; 
and Mary, though she did slightly blush, which she was in 
the habit of doing for scarcely an3rthing, seemed to think it 
perfectly natural, that she merely said if Herbert had time 
to write to her, she should like it very much, and she would 
certainly answer him. . 

" My dear Emmeline, what are you about ?" was Mrs. 
Oreville's anxious appeal, the moment they were alone. 

" Giving pleasure to two young folks, of whom I am most 
excessively fond," was Mrs. Hamilton's laughing reply. 
"Don't look so terrified, my dear Jessie. They love each 
other as boy and girl now, and if the love should deepen 
into that of man and woman, why all I can say is — I would 
rather have your Mary for my Herbert than any one else I 
know." 
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"She is not only my Mary I" answered the poor mother, 
irith such a quivering of the eye and lip, that it checked Mis. 
Hamilton's jdyousness at once. 

" She is youy Mary, in all that can make such a character 
as my Herbert happy," was her instant reply, with a pressure 
of Mrs. Greville's nand, that said far more than her words. 
*' I am not one of those who like to make matches in antici- 
pation, for man's best-laid schemes are so often overthrown 
oy the most trifling but unforeseen chances, that display a 
much wiser providence than our greatest wisdom, that I 
should consider it almost sinful so to do; but never let a 
thought of suffering cross your mind, dearest Jessie, as to 
what my husband's and my own answer will be, if our Her- 
bert should indeed ever wish to choose your Mary as his 
wife, and certainly a most important admtion, should she 
wish it too. Our best plan now is to let them follow their 
own inclinations regarding correspondence. We can, I am 
sure, trust them both, for what can be a gjreater proof of 
my bov's perfect confidence in my sympathy with his feelings 
towards her, than to* make me his messenger, as he has 
done, and as he, no doubt, will continue to do, even if he 
write. I have not the smallest doubt that he wiU enclose 
me his letters to her unsealed, and I rather think your 
Mary will send me her replies in the same unreserved 
manner." 

And she was right. Nor, we think, did the purity and 
innocence of those letters, so intensely interesting to each 
other, give place to any other style, even when they chanced 
to discover that Mrs. Hamilton, was utterly ignorant of their 
contents, except that which they chose to read or impart to 
her themselves. 

But even this assurance on the part of one so loved and 
trusted as Mrs. Hamilton, could not entirely remove Mrs. 
Greville's vague anticipations of evil. Mr. Greville aJwajrs 
shunned, and declared he hated, the Hamilton family ; but 
as he seemed to entertain the same feeling towards her- 
self and her poor Mary, she tried to comfort herself by the 
idea that he would never trouble his head about his daughter, 
or be glad to get her out of his way, especially if she mar- 
ried well Still anxiety for the future would press upon her ; 
only calmed by her firm unchanging faith m that gracious 
ever-watchful rrovidence, and il^ in spite of her heavy 
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troubles, she still tried to trust and serve, would order 
things for the best ; and it was this, tliis faith alone, iwhich 
so supported her as to permit her to make her child's home 
and heart almost as happy as if her path had all been 
smooth. 

In the Grahame family a change had taken place in Mas- 
ter Cecil's being sent to Eton some time before his father 
had intended; but so many cases of Lady Helen's faulty 
indolence and ruinous indulgence had comeWer his notici 
that he felt to remove the boy from her influence must be 
a<;complished at any cost. Cecil was quite delighted, but 
his mother was so mdignant, that she oVercame her habitual 
awe of her husband, sufficienty to avow that she would not 
live so far from her son, and if he must go to school, she 
must leave Moorlands. Grahame, with equal positiveness^ 
declared that he would not give up a home endeared to liim 
so long, nor so entirely break off his companionship with 
his dearest friends. A very stormy dialogue of course took 
place, and ended by both parties being moife resolved to 
entertain their own opinion. The interposition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton, however, obtained some concession on Gra- 
hame's part, and he promised that, if Lady Helen would 
make Moorlands her home from the middle of July till the 
end of October, November and December should be spent 
in the vicinity of Eton, and she should then have six months 
for London and its attractions. This concession brought 
back all Lady Helen's smiles, and charmed Annie, though it 
was a source of real regret to Caroline, who could not help 
feeling a Httle pain at her friend's small concern at this 
long separation from her, but still she loved her ; and, as 
Annie wrote frequently, and when she was at Moorlands 
never tired of her society (the eight months of absence 
^ving her so much interesting matter to impart), Caroline 
was not only satisfied, but insensible to the utter want of 
sympathy which Annie manifested in her pursuits, her plea- 
sures. Mrs. Hamilton often wished that Caroline had 
■chosen one more deserving of her friendship, but she 
trusted that time and experience would teach ner Annie's 
real character, and so did not feel any anxiety on that score. 

There was only one member in Grahame's family, that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton hoped might bring joy and comfort 
to their friend, and that was his little Lilla. She was five 
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j'iSLTs vour/ger than Annie, and being mnch less attractive, 

seemed almost forgotten, and so was spared the dangerous 

ordeal of flattery and indulgence to which Annie had been 

subject ; and from being more violent and less agreeable 

than Cecil, was not so frequently spoiled by her mother. 

They feared the poor child would have much to endure from 

ler own temper, Annie's overbearing insolence, and Lady 

Helen's culpable indolence ; but Mrs. Hamilton hoped when 

she resided part of the year in London, as she felt she would 

very soon be called upon to do, to be enabled to rouse Gra- 

hame's attention towards his youngest child, and prevail on 

him to relax in his sternness towards her ; and hy taking 

notice of her continually herself, instil such feeling in her, 

as would attract her towards her father, and so increase the 

happiness of botL Every visit of the Grahame family to 

Moorlands, she resolved to study Lilla well, and try all she 

<;ould to make one in reality so estimable as her husband's 

friend happy, in one chad at least. ^ 

It had been Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton's intention to go to 
London the January after Caroline was seventeen, and give 
her the advantage of finishing masters, and a partial intro- 
duction to the world, by having the best society at home, 
before she launched into all its exciting pleasures. To 
return to Oakwood in July or August, and revisit the metro- 
polis the following February or March for the season, when, 
as she would be eighteen and a half, she should be fully 
introduced. Caroline of course anticipated this period with 
the most intense delight. She was quite satisfied that in 
her first visit she should study as much as. if not more than, 
before : and content and thankful that her mother would 
allow ner to enter so far into society, as always to join din- 
ner or evening parties at home, and go to some of her most 
intimate friends when their coteries were very small and 
friendly, and another eagerly anticipated delight, sometimes 
go to the opera and the best concerts, and visit all the gal- 
Leiies of art. 

To poor Emmeline these anticipations gave no pleasure 
whatever ; she hated the very thought of leaving Oakwood, 
firmly convinced that not the most highly intellectual nor 
the most delightful social enjoyment in London could equal 
the pure delights of Devonshire and home. Ellen seemed 
too engrossed with her own thoughts to evince a feeling 
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either way, much to her aunt's regret, as her constant quiet- 
ness and seeming determined repression of her sentiments 
rendered her chai^ter still more difficult to read. 

But a heavy disappointment was preparing for Caroline^ 
in the compelled postponement of her bright anticipatiom 
To understand the causes of which, we must glance bad 
on an event in the Hamilton family, which had occuned 
some years before its present head was bom. In the ear^ 
part of the reign of George the Third, Arthur Hamiltoo, 
the grandfather of our friend of the same name, had been 
sent Dy government to the coast of Denmark : his estimahb 
character so won him the regard of the reigning sovereign, 
Christian VIL, that on his departure, the royal wish was 
expressed for his speedy return. On his voyage home, hfl 
was wrecked off the Feroe Islands, and rescued from dan- 
ger and death by the strenuous exertions of the islanders; 
who entertained him and the crew with the utmost hospi- 
taliiy, till their ship was again sea-worthy. During m 
involuntary detention, Mr. Hamilton became deeply interested 
in the Feroese, a people living, it seemed, in the midst of 
desolation, a cluster of small rocky islets, divided by some 
hundred miles of stormy sea from their fellows. He made 
the tour of the islands, and found almost all their inhabit- 
ants possessing the same characteristics as those of Samboe, 
the island ofif which he had been wrecked ; kind, hospitable, 
honest, temperate, inclined to natural piety, but so perfectly 
indifferent to the various privations and annoyances of their 
lot, as to make no effort towards removing them. Travel- 
ling either by land or sea was so dangerous and difficult, 
that in some parishes, the clergyman could only perform 
service twice a year,* or once every one, two, or three 
months. The islands in which the clergyman resided were, 
Mr. Hamilton observed, in a much higher state of civilizar 
tion and morality than Samboe and some others, and an 
earnest desire took possession of him, to do some real ser- 
vice for those who had saved him from danger and treated 
him so hospitably. He very speedily acquired their lan- 
guage, which gave him still more influence. He found also 
that if their ancient customs and traditions were left undis- 



* For this account of Feroe and the Feroese the author is indebted 
to a '* Hietoiy of the Islands, by a Resident" 
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turbed, they were very easily led, and this discovery 
strengthened his purpose. His departure was universally 
xegretted; and his promise to return imagined too great a 
privilege to be believed. 

As soon as his political duties in England permitted^ Mr. 
Hamilton revisited Denmark ; and was received with such 
<X)rdiality as to encourage him to make his petition for the 
improvement of his Majesty's poor subjects of Samboe. It 
was granted directly* the little island so far made over to 
him, that he was at liberty to introduce and erect whatever 
he pleased within it : and Mr. Hamilton, all eagerness for 
the perfection of his plans, returned with speed to England ; 
obtained the valuable aid of a poor though worthy clergy- 
man, who, with his wife, voluntarily oflfered to make Samboe 
their home, and assist their benefactor (for such Mr. Hamil- 
ton had long been) to the very best of their ability. A 
strong-built vessel was easily procured, and a favourable 
voyage soon transported them to Feroe. The delight of the 
Samboese at beholding their former guest again, prepos- 
sessed Mr. and Mrs. Wilson in their favour, and Mr. 
Hamilton, before ^ his six months' sojourn with them was 
over, beheld the island in a fair way of religious and moral 
imt>;oYement. Schools were formed and misters appointed 
— ^houses were made more comfortable — ^women and young 
children more cared for, and employments found and suffi- 
ciently rewarded to encourage persevering labour. Three or 
four times Mr. Hamilton visited the island again before his 
death, and each time he had more reason to be satisfied 
with the efiect of his schemes. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson were 
perfectly happy. Their son was united to the pretty and 
excellent daughter of one of the Danish clergjrmen, and a 
young family was blooming round them, so that there seemed 
a fair promise of the ministry of Samboe continuing long in 
charge of the same family. 

Mr. Hamilton, on his death-bed, exacted a promise from 
his son that he would not permit the island to fall back into 
its old habits ; but that if required, he would visit it himself. 
The visit was not required, but Percy Hamilton (the father 
of the present possessor of Oakwood), from respect to his 
father's memory, made a voyage to Samboe on the demise of 
the elder Wilson. He found ever3rthing flourishing and 
happy; Frederick Wilson had been received as their pastor 
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and head, with as much joy as their r^ret for his h&n 
would permit ; and Mr. Hamilton retiuned to "Rn glftifj^ 
satisfied with himself, and inexpressibly touched by tin 
veneration still entertained in that distant island for Ui 
father. The same promise was demanded by him from la 
son, and Arthur Hamilton had visited Feroe directlv after 
the loss of his parent, and before his engagement with Wm 
Manvers. He found it in the same satisfactory condition tf 
his predecessors had done, and the letters he regiila4r 
received confirmed it ; but for the last year and a mJf lie 
had received no tidings. Frederick Wilson, he knew WM 
dead, but his last account had told him, his eldest son, wbo 
had been educated in Denmark, had been gladly received Ij 
the simple people, and promised fair to ^ as much love4 
and do the same good as his father and grandfather. The 
silence then was incomprehensible, and Mr. Hamilton had 
resolved, if another year passed without intelligence, it wonU 
be a positive duty to visit it himself. 



CHAPTER XXL 

A LETTEB, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

It was the seventh of June, and one of those glorious 
mornings when Nature looks lovelier than ever. The win- 
dows of the breakfast-room were thrown widely open, and 
never did the superb trees of Oakwood Park look richer or 
display a greater variety of green. The flower-garden, on 
part of which the breakfast-room opened, was actually daz- 
zling with its profusion of brilliant flowers, on which the 
sun looked down so gloriously ; a smooth lawn, whose green 
was a perfect emerald, stretched down from the parterre till 
it was lost in woody openings, wliich disclosed the winding 
river, that, l3ang as a lake on one side, appeared to sweep 
round some exquisite scenery on the opposite side, and form 
another lake, about a mile further. It was Emmeline's 
favourite view, and she always declared, that it so varied its 
aspects of loveliness, she was sure it never looked two 
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noTnings exactly alike, and so long would she stand and 
Ekdmire, that her mother often threatened she should break- 
Eist in h^ own room, where the view, though picturesque, 
Bfould not so completely turn her attention from the dull 
r^Jities of life. There were some letters on the table tins 
morning, so she had a longer time to drink in poetry than 
DSoaL 

"Who can offer Ellen a more precious birthday-gift than 
mine?" exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, playfully holding up a 
letter, as her niece entered. " I wonder if Edward remem- 
bered how near his sister was to fifteen, and so wrote on the 
chance of your receiving it on the day itself." 

" Why, Ellen, what a queer effect pleasure has on you I 
I always notice, you turn quite pale whenever Edward's 
letters are given to you," interposed Emmeline, looking at 
her cousin, and laughing. " I am sure the very huny I 
am in to open Percy s and Herbert's must give me a colour, 
and you are as deliberate as if you did not care about it. 
I do wish jrou would not be so cold and quiet." 

" One giddy brain is quite enough in a house," rejoined her 
father, in the same mirthful tone, and, looking up from his 
letter, he called Ellen to him and kissed her. " I forgot the 
day of the month, my little girl, but, I am not too late, I hope, 
to say God bless you, and wish that every year may pass 
more happily, more usefully, and more prepared for eternity 
than the last?" 

"I do not think you have forgotten it, my dear uncle," 
Implied Ellen, gratefully (she had not yet opened her brother's 
letter) ; " for my aunt says I am to thank you as well as her 
for tms beautiftil birthday-gift," and she displayed an elegant 
little gold watch; "indeed 1 do not know how to thank you 
for all your kindness !" she added so earnestly, that tears 
came to her eyes. 

"I will say, as I have heard your aunt often say, — ^by 

Sing to be a little more lively and unreserved, my dear 
en ; that would prove our kindness and affection made you 
happy, better than anything ; but I am not going to lecture 

Con your birthday, and .with a letter from Edward in your 
d," he continued, smiling. "Open it, my dear, I want 
to know its date ; I rather think xpy friend Manly's must be 
written later/' 
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"Nothing in it for me, Ellen?" asked her aunt "What 
a lazy boy he has grown ! " 

"An enclosure for you, Ellen ; why, this is as queer as 
your paleness ! " said Emmeline. 

"Do let your cousin's paleness alone," interposed Jfis. 
Hamilton, gaily. " I really cannot perceive she mts any leas 
colour than usual^ and as to the enclosure, Edward often 
has something to add at the last moment, and no room to 
insert it, and so there is nothing remarkable in his using 
another half sheet." 

"Emmeline always creates wonders out of shadows^" said 
Caroline, drily. 

"And you never see anjrthing but dull, coarse, heavy 
realities," laughed her sister, in reply. " Come, Ellen, tell ns 
something of this idle brother of yours, who promised to 
write to me every packet and never does." 

Ellen read nearly the whole letter aloud, and it was un- 
usually entertaining, for the ship had been cruising about the 
last month, and Edward described the various scenes and new 
places he had visited more lengthily than usual He anti- 
cipated with great glee an engagement with some desperate 
pirates, whose track they were pursuing. 

" Does he mention an engagement ?" inquired Mr. . 
Hamilton. 

" No, uncle : he concludes quite abruptlj^, saying they had 
just piped all hands and he must be off. The direction does 
not seem his writing." 

" Nor is it ; Sir Edward sealed, directed, and put it up for 
him in his own to me. They had piped all hands, as he calls 
it, because the pirate ship was in sight, and an engagement 
did take place." 

" And Edward — oh, uncle, is he hurt ? I am sure he is, 
hy your face," exclaimed Ellen, trembling, and all the little 
circle looked alarmed. 

" Then my face is a deceiver," replied Mr. Hamilton, quite 
cheerfully. "He only received a slight flesh wound in his 
right arm, which prevented his using it to complete his letter, 
and I rather think he would have willingly been hurt still more, 
to receive such praises as Sir Edward lavishes on him. Listen 
to what he sajrs — * Not a boy or man on board distinguished 
himself more than your nephew : in fact, I am only astonished 
he escaped as he did, for those pirates are desperate figthers* 
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and when we boaided AeB, FortcBcne wie in the midst of 
them, fighting like s yoang Boa. Goonge md giSintij are 
snch daggling qnalities in s joong lad, imt wc think mcxe of 
them perhaps than we oogfat; hnt I casncKt sa j tcx> mnch for 
yonr nephew ; I haye not a lad mate derotod to his duty. I 
was glad to show him my approbadoDbfOTing him some days* 
Ubeity, when we were off XewYock; bat I hare sinoe told him 
the air of land oertainfy did not agree with him, for he has 
looked paler and thinner erer since. He is growing veiy £Kt ; 
and altogether, if I have occaezon to seaiid another prize schooner 
home, I think it not impn>bahle I shall nominate him as one 
of the officers, that he may hare the benefit of the heahhfal 
breezes of Old ^igland, tolling back his full strength.' Here, 
Ellen, I thiok that is a still be^^er hirthday-present than even 
Edwaurd's own letter. I am as prood of my nephew as Sir 
Edward is." 

** And do yon think he really will oome ?" asked EQen, 
tryiM to conquer her emotion. 

''We will hope it, dearest," replied her aimt, kindly. 
''Bnt do not thimk too much about it, eren if Sir Edward be 
not able to do as he says. His own ship will be ccnning 
home in a year or two, and yon owned to me yourself this 
morning, it did not seem so long as it really is since our 
dear sailor left us; so the remaining time will soon pass. 
Finish your breakfast, and go, love, and enjoy his letter 
again to yourself 

And !l^en gladly obeyed; for it was from no imaginary 
cause that the receipt of Edward's letters so often paled her 
cheek, and parched her Up with terror. She knew that 
concerning him which none else but Harding did ; and even 
when those letters imparted nothing but that which she 
could read to her family, the dread was quite enough to 
banish an3rtliing like the elastic happiness natural to her 
age, and called for by the kindness of those she loved His 
letter this time, however, had not a word to call for that 
sickness of the heart with which she had received it, and 
she read it again and again ; with a thankfulness, too intense 
for words. 

" You dropped this, Ellen, dear," said the voice of her cousin 
Emmeline at her door, ten minutes after she had left the break- 
fast-room. "It was under the table, and I do not think you 
have read it ; it is the enclosure I was so amused at." 
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"I dare say it is a letter written for some other oppcav 
tunity, and forgotten to be sent ; it is only a few words,* 
replied Ellen, as she looked at its length, not at its mean* 
ing, for the fearful lesson of quiet unconcern wheH'tiie 
heart is bursting had been too early learnt. 

"Then I will leave you in peace : by-the-bye, cousia 
mine, papa told me to tea you, that as the Prinze William 
is soon going to cruise again, your answer to Edward must 
be ready this day week the latest, and mamma says, if yoa 
like to write part of it now that all Edward's Httle love 
speeches are fresh in your mind, you can do so ; it is your 
birthday, and you may spend it as you like. How I shall 
enjoy making a lion of my cousin when he comes!" — ^and 
awav tripped the happy girl, singing some wild snatches of an 
old ballad about sailors. 

Ellen shut the door, secured it, and with a lip and cheek • 
colourless as her robe, an eye strained and bloodshot, read 
the following words — ^few indeed ! 

"Ellen ! I am again in that villain's power, and for a sum 
so trifling, that it maddens me to think 1 cannot discharge it 
without again appealing to you. I had resolved never to play 
again — and aga;n some demon lured me to those hells ! U 
I do not pay him by my next receipts from home, he will ex- 
pose me, and what then — disgrace, expulsion, death! for I 
will not survive it ; there are easy means of self-destruction 
to a sailor, and who shall know but that he is accidentally 
drowned? You promised me to save part of every allowance, 
in case I needed it. If you would indeed save me, send me 
five and thirty pounds. Ellen, by some means I mtist have 
it ; but breathe it to my uncle or aunt — ^for if she knows it, he 
will — and you will never see me more ! " 

For one lon^ hour Ellen never moved. Her brain felt 
scorched, her limbs utterly powerless. Every word seemed 
to ^vrite itself in letters of fire on her heart and brain, till she 
could almost have screamed, from the dread agony ; and then 
came the heavy weight so often felt before, but never crushing 
every thought and energy as now, the seeming utter impos- 
sibility to comply with that fearfully-urged demand. He 
called it a sum so trifling, and she felt a hundred, ay, a thousand 
pounds were not more difficult to obtain. She had saved indeed, 
denying herself every httle indulgence, every personal 
gratification, spending only what she was obUged, and yet 
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compelled to let her aunt believe she had properly expended 
all, that she misht have the means of sending him money 
nrhen he demanded it, without exposing herself to doubt ana 
displeasure as before ; but in the eight months since his last 
call, she had only been enabled to put by fifteen pounds, not 
half the sum he needed. How was she to get the rest ? and 
she had so buoyed herself with the fond hope, that even if 
he did write for help again, she could send it to him so easily 
~and now — ^her mind seemed actually to reel beneath the 
intense agony of these desperate words. She was too young, 
too believing, and too terror-stricken to doubt for a moment 
the alternative he placed before her, with a vividness, a des- 
peration of which ne was unconscious himself. Those words 
spoken would have been terrible, almost awful in one so 
young — ^though a brief interval would have suflSciently 
calmed both the hearer and the speaker, to satisfy that the^ 
Were but words, and that self-destruction is never breathed, if 
Really intended — ^but written, the writer at a distance, imagi- 
nation at liberty to heighten every terror, every reality, 
their reader a young loving girl, utterly ignorant of the 
World's ways and temptations, and the many errors to which 
youth is subject, but firom which manhood may spring up 
unsullied; and so believing, almost crushed by the belief 
that her brother, the only one, her own, respected, beloved,, 
as he was said to be, had yet committed such faults as 
would hurl him firom his present position to the lowest 
depths of degradation — for what else could tempt him to 
swear not to survive it ? — ^was it a marvel that poor Ellen 
was only conscious that she must save him ? Again did her 
djring mother stand before her — again did her well-remem- 
bered voice beseech her to save him, her darling, beautiful 
Edward, firom disgrace and punishment, — ^reiterate that her 
word was pledged, and she must do it, and if she suflFered, 
had she not done so firom infancy — and what was her happi- 
ness to his ? Define why it should be of less moment, m- 
deed, she could not. It was the fatal influences of her 
childhood working alone. 

How that day passed, Ellen never knew. She had been 
too long accustomed to control, to betray her internal suflFer- 
ing (terror for Edward seemed to endow her with additional 
self-command), except by a deadly paleness, which even her 
aunt at length remarked. It was quite evening, and tho 
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party were all scattered, when Mis. Hamilton discoYered 
Ellen sitting in one of the deep recesses of the windows; 
her work in her lap, her hands clasped tightly together, and 
her eyes fixed on the beautiful scenery of the pan:, but not 
seeing a single object. 

''My dear Ellen, I am going to scold yon, so prepare,'^ 
was her aant's Uvely address, as she approached and stood 
by her. "You need not start so guiltily. and look so very 
terrified, but confess that you are thinking about Edward, 
and worrying yourself that he is not quite so strong as he 
was, and magnifying his wound, till you fEUicy it something 
very dreadful, when, I dare say, if the truth were told, he 
himself is quite proud of it ; come, confess, and I will only 
give you a very little lecture for your excessive silliness." 

Ellen looked up in her face; that kind voice, that afieo- 
tionate smile, that caressing, constantly-forgiving love, would 
they again all be forfeited, again give way to coldness, loss 
of confidence, heightened displeasure ? How indeed she 
was to act, she knew not; she only knew there must be 
concealment, the very anticipation of which seemed too ter- 
rible to bear, and she burst into an agony of tears. 

"Why, Ellen — ^my dear child — ^you cannot be well, to let 
either the accounts of your brother or my threatened scold- 
ing so afiiect you, and on your birthday too ! why aU the 
old women would say it was such a bad omen, that you would 
be unhappy all the year round. Come, this will never do ; 
I must lecture in earnest, if you do not try to conquer this 
unusual weakness. We have much more to be very thankful 
for, in Sir Edward's account of our dear sailor, tlian to cry 
about ; he might have been seriously wounded or maimed, 
and what would you have felt then ? I wonder if he wiU 
find as much change in you as we shall in him. If you are 
not quite strong and quite well, and quite happy to greet 
him when he comes, I shall consider my care msulted, and 
punish you accordingly. Still no smile — ^what is the matter, 
dearest ? Are you really not well again ? " 

Ellen made a desperate eiFort, conquered her tears, and 
tried to converse cheerfully. It was absolute agony to hear 
Edward's name, but she nerved herself to do so, to acknow- 
ledge she was thinking of him, and that it was very silly to* 
worry about such a slight wound ; and when Mrs. Hamilton 
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proposed that they should walk over to Greville Manor, and 
tell the good news to Mrs. Greville and Mary, acquiesced 
with appwent pleasure. 

** An do^ mamma ; you have not asked me, but I shall go 
notwithstanding," exclaimed Emmeline, springing through 
the open window, with her usual airy step. 

" why, Emmeline, I thought you were going to the village 
with your sister ! '* 

** 1^0 ; she and Miss Harcourt were talking much toa 
soberly' to suit me this evening. Then I went to tease papa^* 
but he let me do just what 1 pleased, being too engrossed 
with some disagreeable farmers to notice me, so in despair I 
came here. Why, Ellen, you look as if tlas were any dajr 
but what it is ; unless you cry because you are getting old^ 
which I am very often inclined to do ; onJy think, I am six- 
teen next December, — ^how dreadful ! I do wish my birthday 
were in June. 

" And what difference would that make ? " 

" A great deal, mamma ; only look how lovely everything^ 
is now ; Nature is quite juvenile, and has dressed herself in 
so many colours, and seems to promise so many more beauties, 
that whether we will or no, we must feel gay and young ; but 
in December, though it is very delightful in the house, it is* 
so drear and withered without, that if bom in such a season, 
one must feel withered too." 

** When do you intend to speak in prose, Emmeline ? " 

" Never, if I can help it, mamma ; but I must learn tho 
lesson before I go to London, I suppose ; that horrid London! 
that is one reason why I regret the years going so fast ; I 
know I shall leave all my happiness here." 

" You will be more ungrateftd than I believe you, if you 
do," replied her mother. " So pray banish such foolish fancies 
as feist as you can ; for if you encourage them I shall certainly 
suppose that it is only Oakwood you love ; and that neither 
your father nor myself, nor any member of your family, has 
any part in your affections, for we shall be with you wherever 
you are." 

"Dear mamma, I spoke at random, forgive me," replied 
Emmeline instantly, self-reproached. '' I am indeed the giddy 
brain papa calls me ; but you cannot teU how I love this dear- 
old home,'* 
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''Indeed I think I can, my dear child, loving it as I do 
myself ; but come, we.shall have no time for onr visit, if we- 
do not go at once." 

Days passed, and were each followed by sach sleepless^ 
£evensh nights, that Ellen felt it almost a miracle that sbe- 
conld so seem, so act, as to excite no notice. The image of 
her dying mother never left her night or day, mingled with 
the horrid scene of her father s death, and Edward disgraced, 

a celled, and seeking death by his own hand. There was 
y one plan that seemed in the least feasible, and that was 
to send to him the watch she had received on her birthday, 
or to sell it herself, and if there was not enough, some few 
trinkets, which had been her mother's, and which the last 
six months her aunt had given into her own care. She ven- 
tured casually to inquire il there were any opportunity of 
sending a parcel to Edward, but the answer was in the n^a- 
tive, and increased her difficulty. The only person Sie^ 
dared even to think of so far intrusting with her deep dis- 
tress and anxiety for money, but not its cause, was Widow 
Langford, the mother of Robert (the young gentlemen's- 
attendant, whom we had occasion more than once to mention), 
and the former nurse of all Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton's chil- 
dren. She occupied a cottage on the outskirts of the park, 
and was not only a favourite with all the young party, Ellen 
included, for die generally came to nurse her in her many 
illnesses, but was regarded with the greatest confidence and 
afiFection by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton themselves. They had 
endeavoured to return her unwavering fidelity and active- 
service, by taking her only child Robert into their family 
when only seven ; placing him under the immediate charge 
of Morris, the steward, and of course living in the same 
house with his mother also ; and when fifteen, making him 
personal attendant to Percy and Herbert, who were then 
about ten and eleven years old. An older and more expe- 
rienced domestic had, however, accompanied the young 
men to college, and Robert remained employed in many 
little confidential services for his master at Oakwood. 

To Widow Langford Ellen tried to resolve that she would 
apply, but her fearful state of mental agony had not marked' 
the lapse of time, or had caused her to forget that her letter 
must DO ready in a week. The party were all going a de- 
lightful excursion, and to drink tea at Greville Manor, so 
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iihat they would not be home till quite late ; but in the morn- 
ing, Ellen, though she had dressed for goin^ out, appeared 
to have every symptom of such a violent headache, that her 
aunt advised her remaining quietly, at home, and she assented 
with eagerness, refusing every offer of companionship, say- 
ing, if the pain went off, she could quite amuse herself, and 
if it continued, quietness and Ellis's nursing were the best 
things for her, 

"But give me your letter before we go out, Ellen; I am 
only waitmg for it, to close mine to Sir Edward Why, my 
dear, have you forgotten I told you it must be ready by to- 
day ?" her uncle added, surprised at her exclamation that 
she had not finished it. " It must be done and sent to T — 
before four to-day, so I do hope your head will allow you to 
write, for Edward will be wofuUy disappointed if there be 
not a line from you, especially as, firom his ship cruising 
about, it may be several weeks before he can hear again. I 
must leave my letter with you, to enclose Edward's and seal 
up, and pray see that it goes in time." 

Ellen tried to promise that it should, but her tongue 
actually clove to the roof of her mouth ; but all the party 
dispersing at the moment, her silence was unnoticed. Mr. 
Hainilton gave her his letter, and in half an hour afterwards 
she was alone. She sat for nearly an hour in her own room, 
with her desk before her, her face buried in her hands, and 
her whole frame shaking as with an ague. 

" It must be," she said at length, and unlocking a drawer, 
took thence a small cross, and one or two other trinkets, put 
them up, and taking off' her watch, looked at it with such 
an expression of suffering, that it seemed as if she could 
not go on, carefully folded it up with the other trinkets, and 
murmuring, "if Nurse Langford will but take these, and 
lend me the twenty pounds till she can dispose of them, I 
anay save him yet — and if she betray me — if she tell my 
jaunt afterwards, at least only I shall suffer ; they will not 
Buspect him. But oh — to lose — to be doubted, hated, which 
I must be at last. Oh, mother, mother ! Why may I not 
tell my aunt ? she would not disgrace him." And again she 
<5roucned down, cowed by that fearful struggle, to the very 
earth. After a few minutes it passed, and deliberately 
putting on her bonnet and shawl, she took up her trinkets, 
jmd set off to the widow's cottage, her limbs so trembling. 
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that she knew not how she could accomplish even that short 
"walk. 

The wind was unusually high, although the day was 
otherwise lovely, and she was scarcely able to stand against 
the strong breeze, especially as every breath seemed to in- 
crease the pain in ner temples ; but she persisted. The 
nearest path lav through a tnick shrubbeiy, almost a wood, 
which the family never used, and in fact the younger mem- 
bers were prohibited from taking, but secresy and haste were 
all which at that moment entered Ellen's mmd. She felt so 
exhausted by the wind blowing the branches and leaves 
noisily and confusedly around, that on reaching' a sort of 
grassy glade, more open than her previous path, she sat 
down a minute on a mossy stone. The wind blew some 
withered sticks and leaves towards her, and, amount them, 
two or three soiled pieces of thin paper, stained with damp, 
one of which she raised mechanically, and started up with a 
wild cry, and seized the others almost unconsciously. She 
pressed her hands over her eyes, and her lips movea in the 
utterance of thanksgiving. "Saved! — ^Edward and myself, 
too ! — some guardian angel must have sent them;" if not 
actually spoken, were so distinctly uttered in her heiart, that 
she thought she heard them ; and she retraced her steps, so 
swiftly, — so gladly, the very pain and exhaustion were unfdt 
She wrote for half an hour intently — eagerly; though that 
which she wrote she knew not herself, and never could 
recall. She took from the secret drawer of her desk (that 
secret drawer which, when Percy had so laughingly showed 
her the secret of its spring, telling her nobody but himself 
knew it, she little thought she should have occasion so to 
use^ some bank-notes, of two, three, and five pounds, 
eacn, making the fifteen she had so carefally hoarded, and 
placed with them the two she had found. As she did so 
she discovered that two had clung so closely together that 
the sum was five pounds more than she wanted. Still, as 
acting under the influence of some spell, she carelessly put 
one aside, sealed up the packet to Edward, enclosed it in 
her uncle's to Sir Edward Manly, and despatched it full four 
hours before the hour Mr. Hamilton had named. It was 
gone ; and she sat down to breathe. Some impulse, never 
experienced before, urged her, instead of destroying Ed- 
ward's desperate letter, aa she had done similar appeals, to 
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Tetain it in a blank envelope in tliat same secret drawer. As 
she tried to rouse herself from a sort of stupor which was 
strangely creeping over her, her eye caught the five pound 
note wmch she had not had occasion to use, and a thought 
of such overwhelming wretchedness rushed upon her, as 
effectually, for the moment, to disperse that stiipor, and 
prostrate her in an agony of supplication before her God. 

" What have I done ? " — if her almost maddening thoughts 
€Ould have found words, such they would have been— 
"How dared I appropriate that money, without one ques- 
tion — one thought—as to whom it could belong ? Sent me ? 
No, no ! Who could have sent it ? Great God of Mercy ^ 
0, if thy wrath must fall on a guilty one, pour it on me, 
I' but spare, spare my brother ! I have sinned, but I meant 
it not — ^thought not of it — knew not what I did ! Thou 
knowest. Thou alone canst know, the only thought of that 
inomen1>— the agony of this. No suflfering, no wrath, can 
be too great for me ; but, oh ! spare him !" 

How long that withering agony lasted Ellen knew not, 
nor whether her tears fell or lay scorching her eyes and 
heart. The note lay before her like some hideous spectre, 
fiom which she vainly tried to turn. What could she do 
irith it? Take it back to the spot where the others had 
been blown to her ? She tried to rise to do so ; but to her 
own terror, she found she was so powerless that she actually 
could not walk. With desperate calmness she placed it in 
the little secret drawer, put up the remainder of her papers, 
dosed and locked her desk, and laid down upon her oed, 
for she could sit up no longer. ElUs came to her, with an 
inquiry after her nead, and if she could take her dinner. 
Men aeked for a cup of coffee, and to be left quite quiet 
instead, as writing had not decreased the pain ; and the 
housekeeper, accustomed to such casual attacks, did as she 
was requested, and came frequently to see her in the course 
of the afternoon and evening ; still without perceiving any- 
thing unusual, and therefore not tormenting her with any 
«xmressions of surprise or anxiety. 

Thought after thought congregated in the poor girl's mind 
tm thus she lay; so fraught with agony that the physical 
suffering, which was far more than usual, was unfelt, save in 
its paralysing effect on every limb. Her impulse was to 
con&ss exactiy what she had done to her aunt the moment 
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43lie could see her, and conjure her to sentence hef to 8on» 
heavy chastisement that must deaden her present agony: 
but this was impossible without betraying Edward, ana 
nullifying for him the relief she had sent How could she 
confess the sin, without the full confession of the use to 
which that money had been applied? Whose were the 
notes ? They were stained with damp, as if they must ha^e 
lain amongst those withered leaves some time ; and yet she . 
had heard no inquiry made about them, as the loss of so 
large a sum would surely have demanded. The only plan 
she could think of, as bringing the least hope of returning 
peace, was still to beseech Mrs. Langford to dispose of her 
watch and trinkets, and the very jG^ mention ^e heard 
made of the loss, to return the full sum to the real possessor, ' 
if possible, so secretly as for it not to be traced to herselt 
She thought, too, that if she gave her trinkets, one by one, 
not altogether, to Mrs. Langford, it would be less suspicious, 
and, perhaps, more easily prevail on her to grant her secresy 
and assistance; and if she positively refused unless Ellen 
revealed the reason of her desiring their disposal, and would 
solemnly promise secrecy, she would tell her sufficient of her 
intense misery as might perhaps induce her to give her aid. 
If she did not demand the reason and betrayed her, she must 
•endure the doubt and serious displeasure such a course of 
acting on her part would inevitably produce ; but two things 
Alone stood clear before her ; she must replace that money- 
she must keep Edward's secret. She would have gone 
that very day to Mrs. Langford, but she could not move, 
and Ellis, at seven o'clock, prevailed on her to undress and 
go to bed. 

" Not better, my Ellen ? I hoped to-day's perfect quiet- 
ness would have removed your headache, and am quite 
disappointed," was Mrs. Hamilton's aflFectionate address, 
as sne softly entered her niece's room, on the return of the 
happy party at eleven at night, and placing the lamp so 
that the bed remained in the shade, she could not see any 
expression in Ellen's face except that of suflFeiing, which 
she naturally attributed to physical pain. " How hot your 
hands and face are, love ; I wish you had not left Edward's 
letter to write to-day. I am afraid we shall be obliged to 
Bee Mr. Maitland's face again to-morrow ; if he were not as 
kind a friend as he is a skilful doctor^ I am sure you would 
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get qnite tired of him, Ellen. Shall I stay with you? I 
cannot bear leaving you in pain and alone." But Ellen 
would not hear of it ; the pain was not more than she was often 
ftccostomed to, she said, and, indeed, she did not mind bein^ 
alone — ^though the unusual, almost passionate warmth with 
which she returned Mrs. Hamilton's fond kiss betrayed it 
was no indiflference to the affectionate offer which dictated 
her refusal It was well Mrs. Hamilton, though anxious 
'enough to feel the inclination to do so, did not visit her 
niece again, or the convulsive agony she would have wit- 
nessed, the choking sobs which burst forth a few minutes 
afker she disappeared from Ellen's sight, would have bewil- 
dered md teriined her yet more. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

A SUMMONS AND A LOSSL 



Mr. Maitland declared Ellen to be ill of a nervous fever, 
which for three days confined her to her bed, and left her 
very weak for some little time, and so nervous that the least 
thing seemed to startle her; but as he said it was of no 
consequence, and she would soon recover, Mrs. Hamilton 
adopted his advice, took no notice of it, and only endeavoured 
to make her niece's daily routine as varied in emplo)anent, 
though regular in hours and undisturbed in quiet, as she 
conli Perhaps she would have felt more anxious and dis- 
covered something not quite usual in Ellen's manner, if her 
thoughts had not been painfully preoccupied. About a week 
after their excursion, sne entered the library earlier than 
usual, and found her husband intently engaged with some 
despatches, just received. She saw he was more than ordinarily 
disturbed, and hesitated a moment whether to address him ; 
but he was seldom so engrossed as to be unconscious of the 
presence of his wife. 

"I am really glad you are here at this moment, Emmeline, 
for I was actually weak enough to shrink from seeing you 
with unpleasant news. Letters from Feroe have at length 

s 
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amved, and tOY personal presence is so ImpsMiTeSf needed^ 
that I am self-reproachea at not going oefore ; lihe loi^; 
silence ou^ht to nave convinced me that all was not as it 
should be.' 

"But what has occnrred, Arthur? I had no idea you 
contemplated the necessity of going,** replied his wife, Tioy 
quietly, as she sat down close by him ; but the fiat of semor 
tion, the thoughts of a perilous voyBge, a visit to an aunost 
desolate island and the impossibiliiy of receiving r^nlar 
letters, so crowded upon her all at once, that it was a stog 
effort to speak at alL 

•* No, dearest ; for what was the use of tormenting you 
with disagreeable anticipations, when there really might 
have been no foundation for them. The last accounts mm 
Samboe were, as you know, received nearly two years ago, 
telling me that Frederick Wilson was desA, but that his son 
had been received as his successor in the ministry and as 
civil guardian of the island, with, if possible, a still grea^ 
degree of popularity than his predecessors, firom his having 
been educated in Denmark His parents had lived on 
straitened means to give him superior advantages, which, as 
it proves, he would have been much better without- Tte 
vices he has acquired have far outrun the advantages. His 
example, and that of a band of idle irregular spirits who have 
joined him, have not only scandalized the simple people but 
disturbed their homesteads, brought contention and misery, 
and, in some cases, bloodshed ; so that in point of socm 
and domestic position, I fear they have sunk lower than whai 
my grandfather first sought the island. The mother of this 
unhappy young man has naturally perhaps, but weakly, 
shrunk from informing against him; Ibut her brother, the 
clergyman of Osteroe, has at length taken upon himself to 
do so, clearly stating that nothing but personal interference 
and some months' residence amongst them will effect a re- 
formation ; and that the ruin is the more to be regretted, as 
the little island has been for more than half a century the 
admiration not only of its immediate neighbours, but of all 
who have chanced to harboar off its coast. He states, too, 
that if properly directed and not exposed to the contagion of 
large cities, as his brother has been, poor Wilson's vounger 
son, now a boy of eleven, may become as worthy and 
judicious a pastor as his father and graudfather, and so 
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keep the office in his family, as my grand&ther was so 
desuoas of doing. The question is, now is this boy to be 
educated on the island, and whom can I find to take the 
nmustry meanwMe." 

"And must your own residence there be very long?" 
inquired Mrs. Hamilton, still in that quiet tone, but her lip 
quivered. 

" It depends so entirely on whom I can get to accompany 
me, dearest. I must set Mr. Howard and Morton to work to 
find me some simple-minded, single-hearted individual who 
vill regard this undertaking in the same missionary spirit as 
the elder Wilson did. If I am happy enough to succeed in 
tiiis, I hope a year or somewhat less wiu be the fEolJiest 
limit of our separation." 

"A year! a whole long year — dearest Arthur, must it be 
80 very, very long ?" 

"Who tried to persuade Ellen, a fortnight ago, that a year, 
even two years, would pass so very quickly?** replied Mr. 
Hamilton, trying to smile, and folding his arm foncfiy round 
his wife, he kissed her cheek, which had become pale from 
the effort to restrain her feelings. " It is indeed an unex- 
pected and a painful trial, and, as is generally the case with 
our rebellious spirits, I feel as if it would have been better 
home at any other period than the present. We had so 
portioned out this year, had so anticipated gratifying Caro- 
me by introducing her to the so long and so eagerly anti- 
dpatea pleasures of London next January, that I .cannot 
heax to think of her disappointment." 

"And our boys, too, tney say it is so strange to be without 
their father, even in college torm ; what will it be when they 
come home for the long vacation, to which we have all so 
looked forward? But this is all weakness, my own dear 
husband; forgive me, I am only rendering vour duty more 
difficult," she added, raising her head from his shoulder, and 
smiling cheerfully, even whue the tears glistened in her eyes. 
"I must try and practise my own lesson, and believe the 
term of separation will really pass quickly, interminable as it 
now seems. We have been so blessed, so guarded from the 
bitter pang of even partial separation for twenty years, that 
how dare I murmur the trial has come now ? It is God's 
pleasure, dearest Arthur, though it seems like the word of 
m%n, and as Hj^ we can endure it." 
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''Bless you, my beloved ! you have indeed put ft 11^ S^ 
in me by those words/' replied her husband, with a fondne» 
the more intense from the actual veneration that so largdj 
mingled with it. ** And bitter disappointment as it is to me 
to be from home when our sons return, it is better so perfaau^ 
for their company will while away at least nearly three months 
of my absence." 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton remained some hours together ihk 
morning in earnest conversation. AU of individual r^ 
was conquered for the sake of the other : its expression fl 
least, not its feeling ; but thev understood each other too 
well, too fondly, to need words or complaints to prove to 
either how intensely painful was the very thought of sepaii- 
tion. To elude the performance of a duty which many 
persons, unable to enter into the hope of efifecting goo4 
would, no doubt, pronounce Quixotic — ^for what could the 
poor inhabitants of Samboe be to him ? — ^never entered either 
Mr. or Mrs. Hamilton's mind. He was not one to neglect his 
immediate duties for distant ones ; but believed and acted o& 
the belief that both could be united. His own large estate, with 
its various farms, parishes, and villages, was so admirably 
ordered, that he could leave it without the smallest scruple in 
the hands of his wife and steward. Though interested iB 
and actually assisting in the political movements of his 
country, he was still, as from his youth he had firmly resolved 
to be, a free and independent Englishman ; bound to no party, 
but respected by all ; retaining his own jjrinciples unshak^ 
as a rocK, though often and often his integrity had been tried 
by court bribes and dazzling offers. And yet, rare blendmg 
with such individual feelings, Arthur Hamilton looked with 
candour and kindness on the conduct and principles of others, 
however they might differ from his own, and found excuses 
for them, which none others could. That he should give up 
all the comforts, the luxuries, the delights of his peculiarly 
happy home, to encounter several months* sojourn in a blea^ 
half-civilized island, only in the hope of restoring and ensuring 
moral and religious improvement to a small colony of human 
beings, whose sole claim upon him was that they were im- 
mortal as himself, and that they had done a kindness to his 
grandfather more than half a century back, was likely to, 
and no doubt did, excite the utmost astonishment in very 
many circles ; but not a sneer, nor a word seeming to whisper 
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should be done at home before sought abroad, could 

d a moment's resting-place near Arthur Hamilton's 
name. 

For half an hour after Mrs. Hamilton quitted her husband 
she remained alone, and when she rejoined her family, though 
she might have been a shade paler than her wont, she was 
as cheerful in conversation and earnest in manner as usuaL 
That evenii^ Mr. Hamilton informed his children and Miss 
Earcourt of his intended departure, and consequent compelled 
diange of plan. Emmeline's burst of sorrow was violent 
and imcontrolled. Caroline looked for a moment quite bewil- 
dered, and then hastening to her father, threw one arm round 
bis neck, exclaiming, in a voice of the most affectionate sin- 
cerity, " Dear papa, what shall we do without you for such a 
long time ? " 

"My dear child! I thank you for such an affectionate 
thought ; believe me, the idea of your wishes being postponed 
hasp^ained me ss much as anything else in this unpleasant 
duty." 

"My wishes postponed, papa — ^what do you mean ? " 

"Have you quite forgotten our intended plans for next 
Janiaary, my love ? My absence must alter them." 

For a moment an expression of bitter disappointment 
clouded Caroline's open countenance. 

" Indeed, papa, I had forgotten it ; I only thought of your 
going away for so many months. It is a great disappoint- 
ment, I own, and I dare say I shall feel it still more when 
January comes ; but I am sure parting from you must be a 
still greater trial to mamma than any such disappointment 
ought to be to me ; and, indeed, I will try and bear it as un- 
complainingly and cheerfully as she does.''^ 

Her father ahpost involuntarily drew her to his heart, and 
Kssed her two or three times, without speaking ; and Caro- 
line was very glad he did so, for when she looked up again, 
the tears that would come at the first thought of her disap- 
pointment were bravely sent back again; and she tried to 
cheer Emmeline, by assuring her she never could be like her 
favourite heroines of romance, if she behaved so veiy much 
like a child ; taking the opportunity when they retired for the 
night, to say more seriously — 

"Dear EhnmeUne, do try and be as lively as you always 
are^ I am sure poor mamma is suffering very much at the 
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idea of papa's leaving ns, thoagh she will not let us see that 
she does, and if you give way so, it will nu^e her more un- 
comfortable still." 

Emmeline promised to try ; but her disposition, quite 'as 
susceptible to sorrow as to joy, and not nearly so firm as her 
sisters, rendered the promise very difficult to fulfil. It was 
her first sorrow, and Mrs. Hamilton watched her with some 
anxiety, lialf fearful that she had been wrong to shield her 
so carefully from anjrthing like grief; if, when it came, she . 
should prove unequal to its firm and uncomplaining endu- 
rance. Ellen had been out of the room when Mr. Hamilton 
had first spoken ; and engaged in soothing Emmeline when 
she re-entered and the news was commumcated to her, he 
did not observe snything particular in her mode of receiving 
it. But Mrs. Hamilton was so struck with the expression of . 
her countenance, which, as she tried somewhat incoherently 
to utter regrets, took the place of its usual calm, that she 
looked at her several minutes in bewilderment ; but it passed 
again so completely, that she was angry with herself for 
fancying anything uncommon. Caroline, however, had le- 
marxed it too, and she could not help remarking to Miss 
Harcourt the first time they were alone — 

"You will say I am always fancying something extraor- 
dinary, Miss Harcourt ; but Ellen certainly did look pleased 
last night, when mamma told her of papa's intended depar- 
ture." 

" The expression must have been something extraordinary 
for you to remark it at all," replied Miss Harcourt ; " nobody 
but Mrs. Hamilton, whose penetration is out of the common, 
can ever read anything on Ellen's face." 

"And it was for that very reason I looked again, and 
mamma noticed it too, and was surprised, though she did 
not say anything. If she really be pleased, she is most 
ungrateful, and all her profession of feeling mamma and 
papa's constant kindness sheer deceit. I never shall under- 
stand Ellen, I believe ; but I do hope mamma will never dis- 
cover that she is not exactly that which her afiection believes 
her." 

"Pray do not talk so, my dear Caroline, or I shall be 
tempted to confess that you are giving words to my own 
feelings. Her conduct with regard to the disappearance of 
her allowance, the wholly unsatisfactory account of its ex- 
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I)enditure, even every month, for she seems to me to men- 
tion many things she has never had, banish every hopeful 
feeling, and I dread, more than I can tell you, the very thing 
you have expressed. But all this is very wrong; we have 
relieved each other by a mutual acknowledgement, and now 
let us never revert, even in thought, if possible, to the 
subject/' 

Caroline willingly acquiesced, for it was far from agree- 
able. Mr. Hamilton's preparations meanwhile rapidly pro- 
gressed. He imparted nis wishes for a companion willing 
to remain in the island, till young Wilson should be pre- 
pared for the ministry, both to Mr. Howard and Mr. Morton 
[the latter still remained in his desolate parish, still more 
isolated in feeling from the loss of both nis parents, and 
Percy's absence), and both, especially Morton, gave him 
every hope of obtaining the character he wanted. His next 
inquiry was at Dartmouth for a strong well-built vessel, 
fitted to encounter the stormy seas between Scotland and 
Feroe, determining to do all in his power to provide some 
means of regular communication between himself and the 
beloved inmates of his home. Wick, in Caithness, was the 
ferthest post town to which letters could be addressed. 
Every ten da3rs or fortnight communications were to be sent 
there, and the Syren, after conveying him to Feroe, was 
regularly to ply between Samboe and Wick, bringing from 
the latter place to Mr. Hamilton the various letters that 
had accumulated there, should unfavourable winds have 
lengthened the voyage, and forwarding his through that post 
to nis home. By this means he hoped to hear and be heard 
of regularly ; an intense relief, if it really could be so accom- 
plished, to his wife. 

As soon as a ship, a competent captain, mate, and crew, 
were obtained, Mr. Hamilton set off for Oxford and Lon- 
don, wishing in the latter place to see his friend Grahame, 
and in the former to pass a few days with his sons, who 
knowing nothing of his summons, received him with un- 
bounded delight. Their regret when they heard the cause 
of his visit, was as great as their joy had been. Percy, in a 
desperate fit of impatience, wished the little island and all 
its concerns at the bottom of the sea, the best place for such 
unruly disagreeable people; and he was only sobered when 
"his father put before mm that, though it must be a very 
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heightened individual disappointment, it was the greate^ 
comfort to him to think that they would be both with their 
mother and sisters the few first months of his absence." 

" You are quite right, my dear father ; I was very selfish 
not to think of it. Trust me for making my dearest mothor 
as cheerful and as happy as I can. You don't know what a 
guardian angel the thought of her love has been to me in 
temptation; and as for Bertie, if ever I thought he was 
studying himself ill, and not taking the care of himself he 
ought, or wanted him to take exercise and recreation, when he 
thought me a great bore, the word mother made him yield at 
once. * 

And Herbert's kindling eye and cheek bore testimony to 
the truth of his brothers words. His only feeling and ex- 
clamation had been, if he might but accompany ms father, 
and save him all the trouble he could ; allowing, however, 
its impossibility, when the circumstances of his stili deUcate 
health and the necessity for uninterrupted study were placed 
before him. 

That visit to Oxford was a proud one for Mr. Hamilton. 
His sons held that place in the estimation of the professors, 
superiors, and their fellow collegians, which their early influ- 
ences had promised, and which, as the sons of Arthur 
Hamilton, seemed naturally their own. Percy could so com- 
bine firmness in principle, unbending rectitude in conduct 
with such a spirit of fun and enjoyment, as rendered him 
the prime mover of all sports at Oxford, as he had been at 
Oakwood ; and Herbert, though so gentle and retiring (as 
until Percy's spirit was roused to shield him, gained hun 
many nickiiames and many petty annoyances), silently and 
insensibly won his way, and so bore with the thoughtless, 
the mirthful, and even the faulty, as at length to gain him 
the privilege of being allowed to do just as he liked, and win 
by his extraordinary talents the admiration and love of all the 
professors with whom he was thrown. 

Morton had promised to introduce a person to Mr. Hamil- 
ton on his return from Oxford, who, if approved of, would 
be his willing, his eager assistant, and gladly remain in the 
island, attending to all that was required in its superinten- 
dence, and in the education gf young Wilson, till he was 
old enough and properly fitted to take his father's place. 
Great, then, was Mr. Hamilton's disappointment, when Mor- 
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ton entered his library, according to appointment, but qnite 
4lone. Still greater was his astonishment, when he found 
it was Morton himself, thus eagerly desirous to become his 
companion, urging his wishes, his motives, Mr. Howard's 
■saaction, with such earnestness, such single-mindedness of 

Epose, that every objection which, for Morton's own sake, 
. Hamilton so strenuously brought forward, was over- 
mled; and, after a lengthened interview, matters were ar- 
ranged to the entire satisfaction of both parties. The idea 
•of the companionship and aid of such a friend as Morton 
kindng a great relief to both Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, 
•as uieir acquiescence jGJled the whole heart of the young 
missionary with the most unbounded gratitude and joy. He 
-suggested many little things, which, in the agitation of his 
hsby summons, had escaped his friends, and his whole 
being seemed transformed from despondency and listlessness 
to energy and hope. Engrossed as he was, Mr. Hamilton's 
usual thought for others had not deserted him, and he 
remarked that one of his household, Robert Langford, so 
•often mentioned, appeared to linger in the Kbrary after morn- 
ing and evening service, as if anxious to speak to him, but 
faOing in courage so to do. He thought, too, that the 
young man seemed quite altered, dispirited, gloomy, almost, 
Twetched at times, instead of the mirthful happy being he 
lad been before. Determining to give him an opportunity 
of speaking before his departure, if he wished it, Mr. 
Hamilton summoned him to arrange, write a list, and pack 
«ome books which Morton had selected to take with niin , 
For some time Robert pursued his work in persevering 
silence, but at length fixed his eyes on his master with such 
beseeching earnestness, that Mr. Hamilton inquired the 
matter at ojice. It was some time before the young man 
•could sufficiently compose himself to speak with any co- 
herency, but at last Mr. Hamilton gathered the following 
•details. 

About five weeks previous (the first day of June) he had 
been intrusted, as he had very often before been by his 
Jnaster, with certain papers and law articles to convey to 
Plymouth, and with a pocket-book containing thirty pounds, 
in two ten and two five pound notes, which he had orders to 
leave at some poor but respectable families, whom Mr. 
Hamilton was in the habit of occasionally assisting, though 
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they were out of his own domains. The morning he was to 
have started on this expedition, a cousin, whom he had 
always regarded as a brother, came unexpectedly to see him. 
He had just arrived at Plymouth from a four years* residence 
with his regiment in Ireland, and Robert's glee was so great, 
as to require reiterated commands from the steward to take 
care of the papers, and not stay at his mother's cottage, 
where he was to taJke his cousin, later than the affcemoon. 
He lingered so long before he set off from Oakwood, that he 
gathered up all the papers as quickly as he could, forgot his 
principal cnarge, so far at least as not to look to the secure 
fastening of the pocket-book, and hastened with his cousin 
through the brushwood and glade we have before mentioned, 
to his mother's cottage. It was very hot, and the young 
men, heated and in eager conversation, took off their coats, 
threw them loosely over their arms, and proceeded on their 
walk without them, much too engrossed with each other to 
be aware that, as they carried their coats, it was the easiest 
and most natural thing possible for all the smaller contents 
of their pockets to fall out, and if not missed directly, from 
the wincung and rugged wood path, not likely to be found 
again. A draught of cider ana half an hour's rest at Mrs. 
Langford's cottage sufficiently revived Robert to resume his 
coat : he satisfied himself that his packet of papers was 
secure, and, as he imagined from the feel of another pocket, 
the pocket-book also. 

What, then, was his consternation, when he approached 
the first house at which he was to leave ten pounds of the 
money, about twenty miles from Oakwood, to discover that 
the pocket-book was gone ; and that which, by its feel, he 
believed to have been it, an old card-case, that his young 
master Percy had laughingly thrown at him one day, after 
faiUng in his endeavour to emblazon it, the sticky materials 
he had used causing it to adhere to whatever it touched, and 
so preserving it in Robert's pocket, when almost all the 
-other things had fallen out. He racked his memory in vain 
as to wl^at could have become of it, convinced that he had 
not left it at Oakwood, as he first sincerely wished that he 
had- Two or three other things had also disappeared, and 
it suddenly flashed upon him, that when carrying his coat 
over his arm they must have fallen out. He cursed his 
thoughtlessness again and again, and would have retraced 
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hiis steps immediately, but the mpers with which he was 
intmsted had to he delivered at rl3rmouth at a certain hour, 
and he could not do it. The intense heat of the day gave 
place in the evening to a tremendous storm of thunder and 
hghtninff, wind and very heavy rain, which last continued 
nnabated throughout the night. He returned home, or rather 
to his mother's cottage, the next day, in a state of mind 
little removed from oistraction; searched the path he had 
traversed with his cousin in every direction, but only 
succeeded in finding some worthless trifles, and the pocket- 
book itself, but open and empty ; but at a little distance from 
it one five pound note. In an instant he remembered that in 
his hurry he had failed to see to its proper fastening: if he 
had, all would have been right, for the wind and rain would 
hardly have power to open it, and disperse its contents. 
Hour after hour he passed in the vain search for the re- 
mainder ; the storm had rendered the path more intricate : 
the ground was slimv, and quantities of dried sticks ana 
broken branches and leaves amiost covered it. He told his 
tale to his mother in the deepest distress; what was he to 
do? She advised him to tell the steward the whole story, 
and^ to request him to keep back the sum she was in tne 
habit of receiving quarterly, till the whole amount could be 
repaid. Robert obeyed her, but with most painful reluc- 
tance, though even then he did not imagine all the misery 
his carelessness would entail upon him. Morris, as was 
natural, was exceedingly displeased, and not only reproved 
him very severely, but let fall suspicions as to the truth of 
his story : he knew nothing of his cousin, he said, and could 
not say what company he might have been led into. If the 
notes had fallen out of his pocket, during his walk, they 
must be found ; it was all nonsense that the wind and rain 
could so have scattered and annihilated them, as to remove 
all trace of them. He would not say anything to ^ his 
master, because it would only annoy him, and the charities 
he would dve himself, not from Mrs. Langford's allowance, 
but from Kobert's own wages, which he should certainly 
«top till the whole sum was paid ; he should take care how 
he mtrusted such a responsible office to him again. 

Robert was at first indignant and violent in his protesta- 
tions of the truth of his story ; but as it got wind in the 
servants' hall, as he found himself suspected and shunned by 
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almost all, as days merged into weeks, and there was no 
trace of the notes, and Morris and Ellis both united in de- 
claring that, as no strangers passed through that part of the 
park, if found they must have been heard of, the young man 
sunk into a state of the most gloomy despondency, longing 
to tell his kind master the whole tale, and yet, natural^ 
enough, shrinking from the dread of his suspicion of bs 
honesty as more terrible than all the rest. 

But Mr. Hamilton did not suspect him, and so assured 
him of his firm belief in his truth and innocence, that it was 
with great difficulty poor Robert refrained from throwing 
himself at his feet to pour forth his gratitude. He was so 
severely punished from his heedlessness, that his master 
would not say much about it, and soon after dismissing him, 
summoned Morris, and talked with him some time on the 
subject, declaring he would as soon suspect his own son of 
dishonesty as the boy who had grown up under his own eye 
from infancy, and the son of such a mother. It was very 
distressing for Mrs. Langford certainly, the old steward 
allowed, and she looked said enough; but it was no use, he 
had tried hard enough to prevent his suspicions, but they 
would come. None but the servants and the woodmen and 
gardeners went that path, and if the notes had been dropped 
there, they must have been found ; and it was a very hard 
thing for the other servants, as none knew who might be 
suspected of appropriating them. His master was much 
too kind in his opinions, but he must forgive him if he con- 
tinued to keep a sharp look-out after the young man. 
Morris was very old, and somewhat opinionated ; so all that 
his master could succeed in, was to insist that he should 
only keep back half of Robert's wages, till the sum was 
paid. 

"Take away the whole, and if he have been unfortu- 
nately led into temptation, which I do not believe he has, 
you expose him to it again," was his judicious command. 
" It is all right he should return it, even though lost only 
by carelessness ; but I will not have him put to such straits 
for want of a little money, as must be the case if you deprive 
him of all his wages ; and now, my good Morris, if you can- 
not in conscience repeat my firm opinion of this lad's inno- - 
cence to the servants, I must do it myself." 

And that very evening after prayers, when the whole 
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lionsehold were assembled in the library, Mr. Hamilton 
addressed them simply and briefly, mentioning that Kobert 
Langford had himself told his tale to him, and that it was 
his own opinion, and that of their mistress, that he did not 
deserve the suspicions attached to him, and that his fellow- 
servants would all be acting more charitably and religiously 
if they believed his story, until they had had some strong 
proof to the contrary ; he could not, of course, interfere with 
private opinion ; he could only tell them his own and their 
lady's. He acknowledged it was a very unpleasant occur- 
rence, but he begged them all to dismiss the idea that 
suspicion could be attached to either of them ; he felt, too, 
convinced, that had any one of his household chanced to find 
the missing notes they would at once have mentioned it to 
the steward or housekeeper, more especially, since Robert's 
loss had been known amongst them only a few days after it 
had occurred. Appropriation, he need not tell them, in such 
a case was theffc, and of that sin he was perfectly certain not 
one present would be guilty. He allowed that it would be 
much more satisfactory to have the tangible proof of Ro- 
bert's innocence by discovering some trace of tnem ; but it 
was not unlikely the heavy wind and rain had destroyed 
the thin material of the notes, or borne them into the brambly 
brushwood, where it was scarcely possible they could be 
found. 

If the attention of Mrs. Hamilton, her daughters, and 
Miss Harcourt, had not been naturally riveted on Mr. 
Hamilton's address, and its effect on the servants, especially 
Robert, whose emotion was almost overpowering, they must 
have remarked that Ellen had shrunk into the shade of the 
heavy curtains falling by one of the windows, and had un- 
consciously grasped the oaken back of one of the massive 
chairs, lips, cheek, and brow white and rigid as sculptured 
marble. An almost supernatural effort alone enabled ner to 
master the crushing agony, sending the blood up to her 
cheeks with such returning violence, that when she wished 
her aunt and uncle good night, she might have been thought 
more flushed than pale; but it passed unnoticed. Mrs. 
Hamilton, too much annoyed, on Mrs. Langford's account, 
. to think at that moment of anything but how she could best 
set the poor mother's heart at rest. It was very evident 
that, though some of the domestics after their master's 
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address came up to Robert, shook hands with hun, and 
begged his pardon, the greater number still sided with 
Morris, and retained their own less favourable opinion^ and 
she could well imagine what Mrs. Langford's sufferings musk 
be. It only wanted five days to that fixed for Mr. Hamil- 
ton's departure, wind permitting ; and there were so many 
things to think of and do for him, that his family could have 
little thought for anything else ; but Mrs. Hamilton assoied 
her husband she would leave no means untried to pnm . 
Bobert's innocence. 

For nearly an hour that same night did Ellen, after her al^ 
tendant had left her, sit crouched by the side of her bed, as 
if some bolt had struck and withered her as she sat. One 
word alone sounded and resounded in her ears; she bad 
known it, pronounced it to be such to herself numbeis of 
times, but it had never mocked and maddened her as when 
spoken in her uncle's voice, and in his deepest, most ex- 
pressive tone — ''tfi^Ji V* And she was the guilty one— and 
she must see the innocent bearing the penalty of her crimen 
suspicion, dislike, avoidance, for she dsured npt breathe the 
truth. Again came the wild, almost desperate, resolve t& 
seek Mrs. Hamilton that very moment, avow herself ih» 
criminal, implore her to take back every trinket belonMig 
to her, to replace it, and do with her wnat she would. Bnt 
if she did confess, and so draw attention to her, how could 
she keep her brother's secret ? Could she have fimmess to 
bear all, rather than betray it ? What proof of her inward 
wretchedness and remorse could there be in the mere con- 
fession of appropriation, when the use to which she had 
applied that money, and all concerning it, even to the day it 
was found, must be withheld, lest it should in any way be 
connected with her letter to her brother ? She mtist be silent; 
and the only prayer which, night and morning, ay, almost 
every hour rose from that young heart, was for death, ere it 
was too late for God's forgiveness. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BBOEEN DESK. 

Fhb many secret wishes for an unfavourable wind, that Mr. 
Elamilton might stay at Oakwood still a little longer, were 
lot granted, and he left his family the very day he had fixed, 
ihe 14th of July, just three weeks after his summons, and 
ibout ten days before his sons were expected home. Without 
lim Oakwood was strange indeed, but, with the exception of 
Bmmeline, all seemed determined to conquer the sadness and 
mxiety which the departure of one so beloved naturally oc- 
»sioned. Emmeline was so unused to anvthin^ like per- 
iOiDBl sorrow, that she rather seemed to luxuriate in its 
indulgence. 

"Do you wish to both disappoint and displease me, my 
lear Emmeline?" her mother said one day, about a week 
sfter her husband had gone, as she entered the music-room, 
expecting to find her daughter at the harp, but perceiving her, 
instead, listless and dispirited on the sofa. "Indeed, you 
srill do both, if you give way to this most uncalled-for 
jloom." 

" Uncalled-for," replied Emmeline, almost pettishly. 

"Quite uncalled-for, to the extent in which you are in- 
lolmng it; and even if called for, do you not think you 
nroiud be acting more correctly, if you thought more of 
>thers than yourself, and tried to become your own cheerful 
self for their sakes? It is the first time you have ever 
^en me cause to suspect you of selfishness ; and I am dis- 
ipiwinted." 

" Selfishness, mamma ; and I do hate the thought of it so ! 
Am I selfish?" she repeated, her voice faltering, and her eyes 
UUng fast with tears. 

" f hope not, my love ; but if you do not try to shake off 
this depression, we must believe you to be so.^ Your father '& 
absence is still a greater trial to Caroline than it is to you, for 
it comjjels a very bitter disappointment, as well as the loss of 
his society ; and yet, though she feels both deeply, she has- 
exerted herself more than I ever saw her do before, and so 
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proves more than any words or fears could do, how much 
loves both him and me." 

"And do you think I love you both less than she does?" 
replied Emmeline, now fairly sobbing. 

'* No, dearest ; but I want you to prove it in the same ad- 
mirable manner. Do you think I do not fed your fftthcs^ 
absence, Emmeline ? but would you like to see me as sad and 
changed as you are ?" 

Emmeline looked up in her face, for there was something 
in the tone that appealed to her better feelings at onoe. 
Throwing her arms round her, she sobbed — 

"Dear mamma, do forgive me. I see now I have heea 
verv selfish and very weak, but I never, never can be as fim 
and self-controlled as you and Caroline are.'* 

"Do not say never, love, or you will never try to be so. I 
am quite sure you would not like to be one of those weak 
selfish characters, who lay all their faults and all the mischief 
their faults produce on a supposed impossibility to become 
like others. I know your disposition is naturally less strong 
and firm than your sister's, but it is more elastic, and stiS 
more joyous ; and so had you not too weakly encouraged your 
very natural sorrow, you would have been enabled to tnrow 
it off, and in the comfort such an exertion would have brought 
to us, fully recompensed yourself." 
And if I do try now ?" 

I shall be quite satisfied, dearest ; though I fear you will 
find it more difficult than had you tried a few days ago. 
Confess that I am right. Did you not, after the first two 
or three days, feel that you could have been cheerful 
again, at least at times, but that you fancied you had 
not felt sorry enough, and so increased both sorrow and 
anxiety by determinedly dwelling on them, instead of seeking 
some pursuit ? " 

" Dear mamma, shall I never be able to hide a feeling ftom 
you?" answered Emmeline, so astonished, that her team 
half dried. " I did not know I felt so myself till you put it 
before me, and now I know that I really did. Was it very 
wrong?" 

" I will answer your question by another, love. Did you 
find such pertinacious indulgence of gloom help you to bring 
the object of your regret and anxiety, and of your own grid^ 
before your Heavenly Father V* 
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Emmeline hesitated^ but only for a minute, then answered 
vith a crimson blush — 

*'No^ mamma, I could not pray to God to protect dear 
papa, or give me his blessing, lialf as earnestly and be- 
Beyingly as when I was happier; the more I indulged in 
;gloomy thoughts, the more difficult I had to turn them 
to prayer^ and ^e last few days 1 fear I have not even 
tried.'^ 

''Then, dearest, is it necessary for me to answer your 
former question ? I see by that conscious look that it is not. 
You have always trusted my experience and afifection, my 
Emmeline, trust them now, and try my plan. Think of your 
•dear &ther, whom you cannot love too well, or whose com- 
pelled absence really regret too much; but so think of him^ 
3S to pray continuaUv in ^irit to your gracious Gbd, to have 
him iJways in His holy keeping, either on sea or land, in 
4Btorm or cahn, and so prosper his undertaking, as to permit 
his return to us still sooner than we at present expect. The 
Tery constant ptayer for this will make you rest secure and 
happy in the belief that our Gtod is with him wherever he is, 
iU3 He is with us, and so ^ve you cheerfulness and courage 
to attend to your daily dunes, and conquer anything like too 
49elfish sorrow. Will you try this, love, even if it be more 
dii£cult now than it would have been a few days ago T' 

''I will indeed, mamma," and she raised her head firom 
hex mother's shoulder, and tried to smile. ''When you 
fiist addr^sed me to-day, I thought you were almost harsh 
and so cold — so you see even there I was thinking wrong — 
^and now I am glad, oh, so glad you did s^eak to me." 

"And I know who will be glad too, if I have prevented 
his having a Niobe for his Tiney, instead of the Euphrosyne 
which I believe he sometimes calls you. I thought there was 
one particular duet that Percy is to be so charmed with, 
Emmy. Suppose you try it now." And her tears ^XL 
checked, her most unusual gloom dispersed, Emmeline 
obeyed with alacrity, and finding, when she had once begun, 
so many things to get perfect for the gratification of her 
brothers, that nearly three hours slipped away quite uncon- 
sciously ; and when Caroline returned fix)m a walk, she was 
astonished at the change in her sister, and touched by the 
affectionate self-reproacn with which Emmeline, looking up 
in her face, exclaimed — 
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" Dear Caroline, I have been so pettish and so ctoss to yoa 
since papa left, that I am siire you mnst be quite tired of me; 
but I am going to be really a heroine now, and not a sham 
sentimental one ; and bear the pain of papa's abs^ice as 
bravely as you do." 

And she did so ; though at first it was, as her mother 
had warned her, very difficult to compel l^e requisite 
exertion, which for employment and cheerfulness was 
now needed ; but when the mil is right, there is little fear 
of failure. 

As each day passed, so quickly merging into weeks, that 
five had now slipped away since that feiM letter had been 
sent to Edward, tne difficulty to do as she had intended-' 
entreat Mrs. Langford to dispose of her trinkets and watch,— 
became to Ellen, either in reality or seeming, more and more 
difficult. Her illness had confined her to her room for 
nearly a week, and when she was allowed to take the air, the 
state of nervous debility to which it had reduced her, of 
course prevented her ever being left alone. The day after 
Mr. Hamilton's appeal to his domestics, she had made a 
desperate attempt, by asking permission to be the bearer of 
a message from her aunt to the widow ; and as the girls were 
often allowed and encouraged to visit their nurse, the request 
was granted without any surprise, though to the very last 
moment she feared one of her cousins or Miss Harcourt 
would ofier to accompany her. They were all, however, too 
occupied with and for Mrs. Hamilton, and she sought the 
cott2^e, and there, with such very evident mental agony, 
besought Mrs. Langford to promise her secrecy and aid, that 
the widow, very much against her conscience, was won over 
to accede. She was in most pressing want of money, she 
urged, and dared not appeal to her aunt. Not daring to say . 
the whole amount which she so urgently required at once, she 
had only brought with her the antique gold cross and two 
or three smaller ornaments, which had been amongst her 
mother's trinkets, and a gold locket Percy had given her. 
Mrs. Langford was painfully startled. She had no idea her 
promise comprised acquiescence and assistance in any matter 
so very wrong and mysterious as this ; and she tried every 
argument, every persuasion, to prevail on Ellen to confide all 
her difficulties to Mrs. Hamilton^ urging that if even she had 
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done wrong, it could only call for temporary ^spleasure, 
whereas the mischief of her present proceeding might never 
come to an end, and must be discovered at li^ ; out EUen 
was inexorable, though evidently quite as miserable as she 
was firm, and Mrs. Langford had too high an idea of the 
solenm nature of a pledged word to draw back, or think 
of betraying her. She said that of course it might be some 
weeks before she could succeed in disposing of them all ; to 
ofiFcar them altogether, or even at one place, would be ex- 
positig herself to the most unpleasant suspicions. 

One step was thus gained, but nearly a fortnight had 
passed, ana she heard nothing from the widow. 

"Will ^they^ never come?" exclaimed Emmeline, in 
mirthful imfxatience, one evening, about four days after 
her conversation with her mother : it must be past the hour 
Percy named." ^ 

"It still wants half an hour," replied Mrs. Hamilton; 
adding, " that unfortunate drawing, when will it succeed in. 
obtaining your undivided attention ?" 

" Certainly not this evening, mamma ; the* only drawing I 
feel inclined for, is a sketch of my two brothers, if they would 
only have the kindness to sit to me." 

"Poor Percy," observed Caroline, drily ; "if you are to be 
as restless as you have been the last hour, Emmeline, he would 
not be very much flattered by his portrait." 

"Now that is very spiteful of you, Caroline, and all 
because I do not happen to be so quiet and sober as you 
are ; though I am sure all this morning that mamma 
thought, by your unusually long absence, that you were 
having a most persevering practice, you were only collect- 
ing aJi Percy and Herbert's favourite songp and pieces, and 
playing them over, instead of your new music." 

" And what if I did, Emmeline ?" 

"Why, it only proves that your thoughts are quite as 
much occupied with them as mine are, though you have so 
disagreeably read, studied, worked, just as usual, to make 
one believe you neither thought nor cared anything about 
them." 

" And so because Caroline can control even joyous antici* 
pation she is to be thought void of feeling, Emmy. I really 
can prouQupce no such judgment ; bo, though she xo^j bava 
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settled to her usual pursuits, 3iid you have litersilly done 
nothing at all to-day, I will not condemn her as loving het 
brothers less." 

"But you will condemn me as an idle, unsteady, hairbrained 
girl," replied Emmeline, kneeling on the ottoman at her 
mother's feet, and loolang archly and fondly in her &ce. 
" Then do let me have a fellow-suflFerer, for I cannot stand 
condemnation alone. Ellen, do put away that everlasting 
sketch, and be idle and unsteady too !" 

" It won't do, Emmy ; Ellen has been so perseveringly in- 
dustrious since her illness, that I should rather condemn her 
for too much application than too great idleness. But yon 
really have been stooping too long this warm evening, my 
love,' she added, observing, as Ellen, it seemed almost 
involuntarily, looked up at her cousin's words, that her 
cheeks were flushed almost painfully. *' ObHge Enuneline 
tins once, and be as idle as she is : come and talk to me, I 
have scarcely heard a word from you to-day ; you have 
been more silent than ever, I think, since your uncle 
left us : but I must have no gloom to greet your cousins, 
Ellen." 

There was no rejoinder to these kind and playful words, 
Ellen did indeed put aside her drawing, but instead of taking 
a seat near her aunt, which in former days she would have 
been only too happy to do, she walked to the farthest window, 
and ensconcing herself in its deep recess, seemed determined 
to hold communion with no one. Miss Harcourt was so in- 
dignant as scarcely to be able to contain its expression. 
Caroline looked astonished and provoked. Emmeline was 
much too busy in flying from window to window, to think of 
anything else but her brothers. Mrs. Hamilton was more 
grieved and hurt than Ellen had scarcely ever made her feel 
Several times before in the last month, she had fancied there 
was something unusual in her manner, but the many anxieties 
and thoughts which had engrossed her since her husband's 
summons and his departure had prevented anything, till that 
evening, but momentary surprise. Emmeline's exclamation, 
that she was quite sure she heard the trampling of horses, 
and that it must be Percy, by the headlong way he rode, pre- 
vented any remark, and brought them all to the window ; and 
she was right, for in a few minutes a horseman emerged from 
some distant trees, urging his horse to its utmost speed. 
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wayis^ Ids cap in all sorts of mirthflil gesticulations oyer his 
head, long berore he could be quite sure that there was any- 
body to see him.^ Another minute, and he had flung the 
xeins to Bobert with a laughing greeting, and springing up 
the long flight of steps in two bounds, was in the sitting- 
room and in the arms of his mother, before either of his 
&mny imagined he could have had time to dismount. 

''Herbert?" was the first word Mrs, Hamilton's quiyeiing 
Ep cotdd speak. 

"Is quite well, mv dearest mother, and not five minutes' 
ride behind me. The villagers would flock round us, with 
such an hurrah, I thought you must have heard it here ; so I 
left B^ie to play the agreeable, and promised to see them 
to-morrow, and galloped on here, for you know the day we 
left, I vowed that the firstborn of my mother should have 
her first kiss." 

_ " Still the same, Percy, — ^not sobered yet, my boy?" said 
his mother, looking at him with a proud smile, for while the 
tone and manner were still the eager fresh feeling boy, the 
&ce and figure were that of the fine-growing, noble-looking 
man. 

" Sobered ! why mother, I never intend to be," he answered 
joyously, as. he alternately embraced his sisters, Miss Harcourt, 
and Ellen, who, fearing to attract notice, had emerged fix)m 
her hiding-place ; "if the venerable towers of that most wise 
and learned town Oxford, and all the grave lectures and long 
fftces of sage professors have failed to tame me, there can be 
no hope for my sobriety ; but here comes Herbert, actually 
going it almost as fast as I did. WeU done, my boy ! Mother, 
that is all your doing ; he feels your influence at tms distance. 
Why, all the Oxonians would fancy the colleges must be 
tumbling about their ears, if they saw the gentle, studious, 
steady Herbert Hamilton, riding at such a rate." He entered 
almost as his brother spoke ; and though less boisterous, the 
intense delight it was to him to look in his mother' face again, 
to be surrounded by all he loved, was as visible as Percy's, 
and deep was the thankfulness of Mrs. Hamilton's ever 
anxious heart, as she saw him looking so well — so much 
stronger than in his boyhood. The joy of that evening and 
of very many succeeding days was, indeed, great ; though 
many, to whom the sanctity and bliss of domestic affection are 
unknown, might fancy there was little to call for it ; but to 
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the imii&tes of Oakwood it was real happiness to hear Percy's 
wild laugh and his inexhaustible stones^ caUing forth the 
same mirth from his hearers — the very sound of his ever* 
bounding step, and his boisterous career from room to roo% 
to visit, he declared, and rouse all the bogies and spirits that 
must have slept while he was away : Herbert's quieter but 
equal interest m all that had been done, studied, read, even 
thought and felt in his absence: the pride and ddight of 
both in the accounts of Edward, Percy insisting that to ha^e 
such a gallant fellow of a brother ought to make Ellen as 
lively and happy as Emmeline, who was blessed nearly in the 
same measure — looking so excessively mischievous as he 
spoke, that though his sister did not at first understand the 
inference, it was speedily discovered, and called for a laughing 
attack on his outrageous self-conceit. Herbert more earnestly 
regretted to see Mien looking as sad and pale as when ehe 
was quite a little girl, and took upon himself gently to reproach 
her for not being or, at least, trying to make herself more cheer- 
ful, when she had so many blessings around her, and was so 
superlatively happy in having such a brave and noble-hearted 
brother. If he aid not understand her manner as he spoke, 
both he and the less observent Percy were destined to be 
still more puzzled and grieved as a few weeks passed, and they 
at first fancied and then were quite sure that she was completely 
altered, even in her maimer to their mother. Instead of being 
so gentle, so submissive, so quietly happy to deserve the 
smallest sign of approval firom Mrs. Hamilton, she now 
seemed completely to shrink firom her, either in fear, or that 
she no longer cared either to please or to obey her. By im- 
perceptible but sure degrees this painful conviction pressed 
itself on the minds of the whole party, even to the light- 
hearted unsuspicious Emmeline, to whom it was so utterly 
incomprehensible, that she declared it must be all fancy, and 
that tliey were all so happy that their heads must be a little 
turned. 

Even mamma's ! " observed Caroline, drily. 

No; but she is the only sensible person amongst us, 
for she has not said anything about it, and therefore, I dare 
say, does not even see that which we are maldng such a 
wonder about." 

" I do not agree with you, for I rather think she has both 
seen and felt it before either of us, and that because it so 
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grieves and perplexes her she cannot speculate or even s^^eak 
about it as we do. Time will explain it, I suppose, but it is 
venr disagreeable." 

It was, indeed, no fancy; but little could these young 
observers or even Mrs. Hamilton suspect that which was 
matter of speculation or grief to them, was almost madness 
in its agony of torture to Ellen ; who, as weeks passed, and 
but very trifling returns for her trinkets were made her by 
Mrs. Langford, felt as if her brain must fail before she could 
indeed accomplish her still ardently desired plan, and give 
back the missing sum to Robert, without raising suspicion on 
herself. She felt herself too, as changed as she appeared to 
-diose that observed her ; a black impenetrable pall seemed to 
have enveloped her heart and mind, closing up both, even 
firom those affections, those pursuits, so dear to her before. 
She longed for some change from the dense impenetrable fog, 
even if it were some heavy blow, — tangible suffering of the 
fiercest kind was prayed for, rather than the stagnation which 
caused her to move act and speak as if under some fatal 
spell, and look with such terror on the relation she had so 
loved, that even to be banished from her presence she 
imagined would be less agony than to associate with her as 
the miserable guilty being she had become. 

Mrs. Hamilton I watched and was anxious, but she kept 
both her observations and anxiety to herself, for she would 
not throw even a temporary cloud over the happiness of her 
children. A fortnight after the young men's arrival, letters 
came most unexpectedly from Mr, Hanmton, dated twelve days 
after he had left, and brought by a Scottish trader whom they 
bad encountered near the Shetland Isles, and who had faith- 
tnJlj forwarded them from Edinburgh as he had promised. 
The voyage had been most delightful, and they hoped to 
reach Peroe in another week. He wrote in the highest terms 
of Morton ; the comfort of such companionsliip, and the 
intrinsic worth of his character, which could never be known 
until so closely thrown together. 

"I may thank our Percy for this excellent friend," he 
wrote. "He tells me his brave and honest avowal of those 
Terses, which had given him so much pain, attracted him more 
towards me and mine than even my own efforts to obtain his 
friendship. Percy little thought when he so conquered himself 
the help he would give his father, — ^so little do we know to 
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what hidden good the straightforward honest performance of 
a duty, however painful, may lead." 

"My father should thank you, mother, not me," was 
Percy's rejoinder, with a flushed cheek and eye sparkliiig 
with animation, as his mother read the passage to him. 

" No such thing, Percy ; I will not nave you give me all 
the merit of your good deeds. I did but try to guide you, my 
boy; neither the disposition to receive, nor the fruit springing 
from the seeds I planted, is from me." 

" They are, mother, more than you are in the least aware 
of ! " replied he, with even more than his usual impetuosity, 
for they happened to be quite alone. I thought 1 knew all 
your worth before I went to Oxford, but I have mingled with 
the world now ; I have been a silent listener and observer of 
such sentiment^, such actions as I know would naturally have 
been mine, and though in themselves perhaps of little moment, 
saw they led to irregularity, laxity of principle and conduct 
which n<m I cannot feel as other than actual guilt ; and what 
saved me from the same? The principle which from my 
infancy you taught. I have questioned, led on in conversa- 
tion, these young men to talk of their boyhood and their 
homes, and there were none guided, loved as I was ; none 
whose parents had so blended firmness with indulgence, as 
while my wild free spirits were unchecked, prevented the 
ascendency of evil. / could not do as they did. Mother ! 
love you more perhaps I cannot, but every time I join the 
world, fresh from this home sanctuary, I must bless and 
venerate you more ! To walk through this world with any 
degree of security, man mmt have principle based on the 
highest source ; and that principle can only be instilled by 
the constant example of a mother and the associations of a 
home!" Mrs. Hamilton could not answer, but — ^ very 
unusual sign of weakness with her — ^tears of the most intense 
happiness poured down on the cheek of her son, as in his 
impetuosity he knelt before her, and ended his very unusual 
grave appeal by the same loving caresses he was wont to 
lavish on her in his infancy and boyhood. 

The letters from Mr. Hamilton, of course greatly increased 
the general hilarity, and the arrival of Mr. Gfrahame's family 
about the same time added fresh zest to youthful enjoyment. 
In the few months she spent at Moorlands, Annie actually 
condescended to be agreeable. Percy, and some of Percy's 
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boyisli firiends, now young men, as himself, were quite 
different to her usual society, and as she very well knew the 
only way to win Percy's even casual notice was to throw oflF 
her affectation and superciliousness as much as possible, she 
would do so, and be pleasing to an extent that surprised Mrs. 
Hamilton^ who, always inclmed to judge kindly, hoped more 
regarding Annie ths^ she had done yet. Little could her 
pure mind conceive that, in addition to the pleasure of flirting 
with Percy, Annie acted in this manner actually to throw 
her off her guard, and so give her a wider field for her machi- 
nations when Caroline should enter the London world; a 
time to which, from her thirteenth year, she had secretly 
looked as the opportunity to make Caroline so conduct her* 
self, as to cover her mother with shame and misery, and bring 
her fine plans of education to fEulure and contempt. 

Mrs. Greville and Mary were also constantly at the Hall, 
or having their fiiends with them ; Herbert and Mary ad- 
vancing m words or feelings not much farther than they had 
ever done as boy and girl, but still feeling and acknowledg- 
ing to their mutual mothers that, next to them, they lov^ 
each other better than all the world, and enjoyed each other^a 
society more than any other pleasure which life could offer. 
Excursions by land or water, sometimes on horseback, some- 
times in the carriages, constant little family reunions either 
at Oakwood, Moorhmds, or Greville Manor, passed days and 
evenings most delightfully, to all but Ellen, who did not dare 
stay at home as often as inclination prompted, and whose 
forced gaiety when in society did but increase the inward 
torture when alone. Mrs. Hamilton had as yet refrained 
firom speaking to her — still trying to believe she must be 
mistaken, and there really was nothing strange about her. 
One morning, however, about a month after the young men 
had been at home, her attention was unavoidably arrested by 
hearing Percy gaily ask his cousin — 

"Lelly, THny wrote me such a description of your birth- 
day watch, that I quite forgot, I have been dpng to see it 
all the time I have been at home ; show it me now, there's 
a dear; it cannot be much use to you, that's certain, for I 
have never seen you take it from its hiding-place." 

Ellen answered, almost inarticulately, it was not in her 
power to show it him. 

'* Not in your power I You must be dreaming, Lell, as I 
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think you are veiy often now. ^ Why, what do you wett 
that chain and seal and key for, if you have not your watch 
on too ?" 

"Where is your watch, Ellen? and why, if you are not 
wearing it, do you makp us suppose ^ou are?" interrupted 
Mrs. Hamilton, startled out of all idea that Ellen ms 
changed only in fancy. 

Ellen was silent, and to Percy's imagination, so sullenly 
and insolently so, that he became indignant. 

"Did you hear my mother speak to you^ Ellen? why 
don't you answe^r. ?" 

^ "Because I thought my watch was my own, to do what I 
liked with, to wear or to put away," was the reply; oya 
neither words nor tone of which had she at that moment 
any control, for in her agonized terror she did not in tho 
least know what she said. 

"How dare you answer so, Ellen? Leave the room, or 
ask my mothers pardon at once," replied Percy, his eyes 
flashing with such ujQusual anger, that it terrified her stiU 
more, and under the same kind of spell she was turning to 
obey him, without attempting the apology he demanded. 

" Stay, Ellen ; this extraordinary conduct must not go on 
any longer without notice on my part. I have borne with 
it, I fear, too long already. Leave us, my dear Percy; I 
would rather speak with your cousin alone." 

"I fear it will be useless, mother; what has come over 
Ellen, I cannot imagine, but I never saw such an incompie* 
hensible change in my life." 

He departed, unconscious that Ellen, who was near the 
door, transfixed at her aunt's words, made a rapid move* 
ment as to catch hold of his arm, and that the words, "Do 
not go, Percy, for pity's sake ! " trembled on her pale lips, 
but emitted no sound. 

What passed in the interview, which lasted more than an 
hour, no one knew ; but to the watchful eyes of her affec- 
tionate children, there were traces of very unusual disturb- 
ance on Mrs. Hamilton's expressive countenance when she 
rejoined them; and the dark rim round Ellen's eyes, the 
deadly pallor of her cheeks and lips, seemed to denote that 
it had not been deficient in suffering to her ; though not one 
sign of penitence, one word of acknowledgement that she 
was, and had been for some weeks, in error, by her extra- 
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<nrclmar7 conduct — ^not eyen a softening tear could her aunt 
elicit. She had never before so failed, — never, not even 
when the disappearance of her allowance had caused extreme 
displeasure, had Ellen evinced such an apparent sullen 
aoiit of determined hardihood. She would not attempt 
oefence or reply to the acted falsehood with which she waa 
charged, of appearing to wear her watch when she did not^ 
or to say what she had done with it. Mrs. Hamilton spoke 
to her tm she was almost exhausted, for her own disappoint- 
ment was most painful, and she had not a gleam of hope ta 
urge her on. Her concluding words were these — 

"That you are under the evil influence of some uncon- 
feased and most heinous fault, Ellen, I am perfectly con- 
vinced ; what it is time will reveal. I give you one month 
to decide on your course of action ; subdue this sullen spirit, 
confess whatever error you may have been led into, and so 
change your conduct as to be again the child I so loved, 
roite of occasional faults and errors, and I will pardon all 
l^t is past. If, at the end of a month, I find you persisting^ 
in the same course of rebellion and defiance, regardless 
alike of your duty to your God and to me, I shall adopt some 
measures to compel submission. I had hoped to brin^ up. 
all nnr children under my own eye and by my own efforts ; 
but if I am not permitted so to do, I know my duty too well 
to shrink from the alternative. You will no longer remain 
under my care ; some severer guardian and more rigid disci- 
pline may bring you to a sense of your duty. I advise you 
to think well on this subject, Ellen ; you know me too well, 
I think, to imagine that I speak in mere jest." 

She had left the room as she spoke, so that if Ellen had 
intended reply, there waa no time for it. But she could not 
have spoken. Go from Oakwood, and in anger! Yet it 
was but just; it was better, perhaps, that the lingering 
torture she was then enduring — better to hide her shame and 
misery amongst strangers, than remain amongst the good„ 
the happy — ^tne guilty wretch she was. She sat and thought 
till feehng itseli became utterly exhausted, and again the 
spell, the stupor of indifierence, crept over her. She would 
have confessed, but she knew that she could never satisfy; 
from the half confession she would have been compelled to 
make ; and the dread of herself that she should betray her 
broti^er sealed her lips. 
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Bobert^s story, and the strange disappearance of iKe notes^ 
had of conrse been imparted to Percgr and Herbert.^ Li 
bet, the change in the youn^ man nom being as li^it* 
hearted as his young master hnnself, to gravity^ and almost 
cloom, for the conviction of his master and mistress as to 
his innocence could not cheer him, while suspicion against 
him stilt actuated Morris, and mally of the other servants, 
would have called the young men's attention towards him at 
once. The various patiis and glades between the Hall and 
Mrs. Langford's cottage had been so searched, that unless 
the storm had destroyed them or blown the notes very &r 
away, it seemed next to impossible that they could not be- 
found. Mr. Hamilton knew the number of each note, had 
told them to his wife, and gave notice at his banker's that 
though he did not wish them stopped, he should like to 
know, if possible, when they had passed. No notice of socli 
a thing had been sent to Oakwoiod, and it seemed cuiions 
tliat, ir found and appropriated, they should not yet have 
been used, for ten weeks had now slipped away since thdr 
loss, and nearly nine since the letters nad been sent to Ed* 
ward and his captain, answers to which had not yet been 
received; but that was nothing remarkable, for Edward 
seldom wrote above once in three or four months. 

It was Hearing the end of August, when one afternoon 
Mrs. Hamilton was prevented joining her children in a sail 
up the Dart, though it had b^ a long promise, and Percy 
was in consequence excessively indignant ; but certain mat- 
ters relative to the steward's province demanded a reference 
to his mistress, and Morris was compelled to re<juest a 
longer interview than usual. Ellen had chosen to join the 
aquatic party, a decision now so contrary to her usual habits, 
that Mrs. Hamiltou could not help fancjdng it was topre- 
vent the chance of being any time alone with her. There 
had been no change in her manner, except a degree more 
care to control the disrespectfiil or pettish answer ; but 
nothing to give hope that the spirit was changing, and that 
the hidden error, whatever it might be, would be acknow- 
ledged and atoned. Mrs. Hamilton was nerving her own 
mind for the performance of the alternative she had placed 
before her niece; passing many a sleepless night in painfal 
meditations. If to send her from Oakwood were necessary,. 
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would it produce the effect she wished, with whom could she 
place her, and what satisfactory reason could she assign for 
doing so. She knew there would be a hundred tongues to 
4sry shame on her for sending her orphan niece from her roof, 
hut that was but one scarcely-tasted oitter drop in the many 
other sources of anxiety. But still these were but her 
nightly sorrows ; she might have been paler when she rose, 
Imt though her children felt quite sure that Ellen was griev- 
ing her exceedingly, her cheerful sympathy in their enjoy- 
ment and pursuits never waned for a moment. 

Morris left her at six o'clock, all his business so satis- 
factorily accomplished, that the old man was (juite happy, 
dedaiing to Ellis, he had alwavs thought his mistress u^ike 
imy one else before: but such a clear head for reducing 
difficult accounts and tangled affairs to order, he had never 
imagined could either be possessed by, or was any business 
of a woman. Not in the least aware of the wondering admira- 
tion she had excited, Mrs. Hamilton had cdled Eobert and 
proceeded to the schoolroom to get a pattern of embroidery 
and a note, which Caroline had requested might be sent to 
Annie Grahame that evening; the note was on the table, 
but the pattern and some silk she had neglected to put up till 
her brotbers were ready, and they so hurried her, that her 
mother had promised she would see to it for her. The 
embroidery box was in a panelled closet of the schoolroom, 
rather high up, and in taking especial care to bring it safely 
down, Bobert loosened a desk j&om its equilibrium, and it 
fell to the ground with such force as to break into several 
jneces, and scatter all its contents over the floor. It was 
Ellen's! the pretty rosewood desk which had been her gift, 
that memorable New Year's Eve, and was now the reposi- 
tory of her dread secret. It was actually in fragments, 
especially where the inkstand and pens had been, and the 
fipring broken, the secret drawer burst open, and all its con- 
tents were disclosed. Robert was much too concerned to 
think of an3rthing but his own extreme carelessness, and his 
mistress's reprimand ; and he busied himself in hastily pick- 
ing up the contents, and placing them carefully on the table 
preparatory to their arrangement by Mrs. Hamilton in a 
drawer of the table, wluch she was emptying for the purpose. 
She laid them carefully in, and was looking over a dook of 
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very nicely-written French themes, glad thete was at least; 
one thing for which she might be satisfied with Ellen^ when 
an exclamation — 

'^ Why, there is one of them ! I am so glad !'* and as sudden 
« stop and half-checked ^oan from Bobert startled her. 
She looked inquiringly at him, but he only covered his face 
with one hand, while the other remained quite unconsciously 
covering the secret drawer out of which the contents had not 
fallen, but were merely disclosed. 

"What i$ the matter, Robert? what have you found to 
cause such contradictoir exclamations? Speak, for God's 
sake V* escaped from Mrs. Hamilton's lips, for by that 
Kghtninc touch of association, memory, thought, whatever 
it may De, which joins events together, and unites present 
with past, so that almost a life seems crowded in a moment, 
such a suspicion flashed upon her as to make her feel sick 
and giddy, and turn so unusually pale, as efifectually to rouse 
Bobert, and make him spring up to get her a chair. 

" Nothing, madam, indeed it can be nothing — ^I must be 
mistaken — I am acting like a fool this afternoon, doing the 
most unheard of miscmef, and then frightening you and my- 
self at shadows." 

"This evasion will not do, Robert; give me the papers at 
which you were so startled." 

He hesitated, and Mrs. Hamilton extended her hand to 
take them herself ; but her hand and arm so shook, that to 
hide it from her domestic, she let it quietly drop by her side, 
and repeated her command in a tone that brooked no further 
delay. He placed the little drawer and its contents in her 
hand, and without a word withdrew into the farthest window. 
For full five, it might have been ten minutes, there was 
silence so deep, a pinfall might have been loudly heard* It 
was broken by Mrs. Hamilton. 

" Robert r 

There was neither change nor tremor in the voice, but the 
fearful expression of forcibly-controlled suffering on her 
deathlike countenance so awed and terrified him, he besought 
her almost inarticulately to let him fetch a glass of water — 
wine — something. 

" It is not at all necessary, my good boy ; I am perfectly 
well. This is, I believe, the only note that can be identified 
as one of those you lost ; these smaller ones (she pointed to 
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three, of one, two, and four pounds each, which Ellen had 
received at long intervals firom Mrs. Langford) have nothing 
to do with it V 

No, madam — and that — ^that may not." 
We cannot doubt it, Bobert, I have its number; I need 
not detain you, however, any longer. Take care of these 
broken fragments, and if they can be repaired, see that it is 
do'ne. Here is Miss Hamilton's note and parcel. I believe 
you are to wait for an answer, at all events, inquire. I need 
not ask you to be silent on this discovery, till I have spoken 
to Miss Fortescue, or to trust my promise to make your inno- 
cence fiiUy known." 

" Not by the exposure of Miss Ellen ! Oh, madam, this 
is but one of them, the smallest one — ^it may have come to 
her by the merest chance — see how stained it is with damp — 
for the sake of mercy, oh, madam, epare her and yourself 
too !" and in the earnestness of his supplication Bobert 
caught hold of her dress, hardly knowing himself how he 
had found courage so to speak. His mistress's lip quivered. 

" It is a kind thought, Robert, and if justice to you and 
mercy to the guilty can, by any extenuating clause unknown 
to me now, be united, trust me they shall. Now go." 

He obeyed in silence, and still Mrs. Hamilton changed 
&ot that outward seeming of rigid calm. She continued to 

Imt every paper and letter away (merely retaining the notes), 
ocked the drawer, took possession of the key, and then re- 
tired to her own room, where for half an .hour she remained 
alone. 

It is not ours to lift the veil from that brief interval. We 
must have performed our task badly indeed, if our readers can- 
hot so enter into the lofty character, the inward strivings and 
outward conduct of Mrs. Hamilton, as not to imagine more 
aatisfectorily to themselves than we could write it, the heart- 
crushing agony of that one half hour; and anguish as it 
was, it did but herald deeper. There was not even partial 
escape for her, as there would have been had her hus- 
bioid been at home. Examination of the culprit, whose 
mysterious conduct was so fatally explained, that she did 
not even dare hope this was the only missing note she had 
appropriated — compelled confession of the use to which it 
liaa Deen. applied — ^public acknowledgement of Robert's per- 
fect truth and innocence, all crowded on her mind like fe^ffful 
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fipectres of pain and misery, from which there could be no 
escape ; and from whom did they spring ? Ellen ! the child 
of her adoption, of her love, whose cliaracter she had so 
tried to mould to good — ^whose young life she had so sought 
to maJ^e happier tnan its earliest years — ^for whom she had 
-so hoped, so prayed, so trusted — ^had borne with anxiety and 
care ; tended in ph3rsical sufiTering with such untiring g^i- 
tleness, such exhaustless love : and now. . 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE CULPRIT AND THE JUDQB. 



It was nearly seven when the young party returned, do- 
lighted as usual with their affcemoon's amusement: and Percy, 
■shouting loudly for his mother, giving vent to an exclama- 
tion of unpatience at finding she was still invisible. 

" I shall wish Morris and all his concerns at the bottom 
of the Dart, if he is so to engross my mother when I want 
her," he said, as he flung himself full length on a couck 
in the music-room, desiring Emmeline to make haste and 
disrobe, as he must have an air on the harp to soothe his 
troubled spirit. 

Herbert, to look for a poem, the beauty of which he had 
been discussing with Miss Harcourt, during their sail, en- 
tered the library, but perceiving his mother, would have 
retreated, thinking her still engaged j but die looked up 
as the door opened, and perceiving him, smiled, and asked 
him if they had had a pleasant afternoon. He looked at 
her earnestly, without making any reply, then approaching 
her, took one of her hands in his, and said, fondly — 

" Forgive me, dearest mother ; I ought not perhaps to ask, 
but I am sure something is wrong. You are iU — ^anxious — 
may I not share it ? Can I do nothing V 

" Nothing, my Herbert ; bless you for your watchful love 
— ^it is such comfort." And the long pressure of the hand 
wliich so warmly clasped hers, the involuntary tenderness 
with wliich these few words were said, betrayea how much 
.she needed such comfort at that moment^ but she rallied in- 
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stantiiy. ''Do not look so anxious, dear boy, I am not ill — 
not quite happy, p>erhaps, but we know where to look for 
strength to bear Irial, Herbert ! Wait tea for me till eight 
o'do^; it is probable I may be engaged till then;" and, 
satisfied that she did not wish to be more explicit, Herbert 
took his book, and somewhat sorrowfully lefb her. 

Ten minutes more and the massive door unclosed asain, 
but no step advanced, for the intruder remained rooted \mere 
the door had closed. It was a very large and lofty room, with 
an arched and gothic roof, of black and fretted oak, the walls 
and chimney-piece of the same material, and most elaborate 
workmanship. A sort of dais, remnant of olden times, 
divided the upper part of the room by two or three steps 
from the lower. On this dais was the raised reading-desk 
of superbly-carved oak, at which Mr. Hamilton officiated 
morning and evening, and two library tables of more modem 
workmanship stood on each side, but rather lower down. 
Except the massive oaken chairs and couches, and three or 
four curious tables scattered about, and the well-filled book- 
cases, forming, to the height of five feet, the border as it 
were of the fretted woodwork of the walls, and filling up the 
Biches formed by the windows, the lower part of the hall, 
two-thirds of the length, was comparatively unoccupied, 
showing its vast space and superb roof to a still greater 
advantage. The magnificently-stained window, one on the 
dais, a deep oriel, threw such subdued light into the room, 
as accorded well with its other appointments ; but as evening 
advanced, gave it that sort of soft holy light which always 
iniOTesses the spirit with a species of awe. 

We do not think it was that feeling alone which so over- 
powered the second intruder, as to arrest her spell-bound on 
the threshold. Mrs. Hamilton was seated at one of the 
tables on the dais nearest the oriel window, the light from 
which fell fiill on her, giving her figure, though she was 
seated naturally enough in one of the large, maroon velvet, 
oaken chairs, an unusual effect of dignity and command, and 
impressing the terrified beholder with such a sensation of 
awe, that had her life depended on it, she could not for that 
one minute have gone forward, and even when desired to do 
80 by the words — 

"I desired your presence, Ellen, because I wished to speak 
to you ; come here, without any more delay." How she walked 

u 
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the whole length of that interminable room^ and stood imng 
her aunt, she never knew. 

Mrs. Hamilton for a full minute did not speak^ but she 
fixed that searching look to which we have once before 
alluded upon Ellen's face ; and then said, in a tone which, 
though very low and calm, expressed as much as that earnest 
look — 

'•Ellen! is it necessary for me to teU you why you are 
here — ^necessary to produce the proof that my words are right, 
and that you have been influenced by the fearful effects m 
some unconfessed and most heinous sin ? Little did I dream 
its nature." 

For a moment Ellen stood as turned to stone, as white 
and rigid — ^the next she had sunk down with h, wild bitter 
cry at Mrs. Hamilton's feet, and buried her face in her 
hands. ^ 

" Is it true— can it be true — ^that you, offspring of my o\m 
sister, dear to me, cherished by me,, as my own child.-you 
have been the guilty one to appropriate and conceal the ap- 
propriation of money, which has been a source of distress, by 
its loss and the suspicion thence proceeding, for the last seven 
weeks? — ^that you could listen to your uncles words, ab- 
solving his whole household as incapable of a deed which was 
actual theft, and yet by neither word nor deed betray remorse 
nor guilt? — could behold the innocent suffering the fearful 
misery of suspicion, loss of character, without the power of 
clearing himself, and stand calmly, heedlessly by— only 
proving by your hardened and rebellious temper that all was 
not ri^t within — Ellen, can this be true ?" 

"Yes !" was the reply, but with such a fearful effort, that 
her slight frame shook as with an ague ; "thank God, that it 
is known ? I dared not bring down the punishment on myself, 
but I can bear it." 

"This is mere mockery, EUen; how dare I believe even 
this poor evidence of repentance, with the recollection of your 
past conduct ? What were the notes you found ?" 

Ellen named them. 

" Where are they ? — This is but one, and the smallest." 

Ellen's answer was scarcely audible. 

" Used them, and for what ?" 

There w^ no answer, neither then, nor when Mrs^ 
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Hanulton sternly reiterated the question. She then de« 
manded — 

" How long have they been in your possession ?" 

"Five or six weeks," but the reply was so tremulous it 
carried no conviction with it. 

" Since Robert told his story to your uncle, or before ?" 

'* Before." 

**Then your last answer was a falsehood, Ellen; it is 
full seven weeks since my husband addressed the house- 
hold on the subject. You could not have so miscounted 
time, with such a deed to date by. Where did you find them ? " 

Ellen described the spot. 

"And what business had you there? You know that 
neither you nor your cousins are ever allowed to go that 
way to Mrs. Langford's cottage, and more especially alone. 
If you wanted to see her, why did you not go tne usual way ? 
And when was this? — ^you must remember the exact day. 
Your memory is not in general so treacherous." 
Ellen was silent, 
[ave you forgotten it ?" 

She crouched lower at her aunt's feet, but the answer was 
audible — 

"No." 

"Then answer me, Ellen, this moment, and distinctly; for 
what purpose were you seeking Mrs. Langford's cottage by 
tiiat forbidden path, and when V 

" I wanted money, and I went to ask her to take my trinkets 
— ^my watch, if it must be — ^and dispose of them as I had read 
of others doing, as miserable as I was, and the wind blew the 
notes to my very hand, and I used them. I was mad then — 
I have been mad since, I believe ; but I would have returned 
the whole amount to Robert, if I could but have parted with 
my trinkets in time." 

To describe the tone of utter despair, the recklessness 
as to the effect her words would produce, is impossible. 
Every word increased Mrs. Hamilton's bewilderment and 
misery. To suppose that Ellen did not feel, was folly. It was 
the very deptn of wretchedness which was crushing her to 
the earth, but every answered and unanswered question but 
deepened the mystery, and rendered her judge's task more 
dimoult» 
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" And when was this, Ellen ? I will have no more evasion 
— ^tell me the exact day/' 

But she asked in vain. Ellen remained motionless, and 
fiilent as the dead. After several minutes, Mrs. Hamilton le- 
moved her hands from her face, and compelling her to lift up 
her head, gazed searchingly on her deathlike countenance m 
some moments in utter sUence, and then said, in a tone that 
Ellen never in her life forgot — 

" Tou cannot imagine, Ellen, that this half-confession wS. 
either satisfy me, or in the very smallest degree redeem your 
sin. One and only one path is open to you, for all that yoa 
have said and left unsaid but deepens your apparent guilt, and 
80 blackens your conduct, that I can scarcely believe I m 
addressing the child I so loved — ^and could stiU so love, if 
but one real sign be given of remorse and penitence — onfr 
hope of returning truth. But that sign, that hope, can onl^ 
be a full confession. Terrible as is the guilt of appropriatbg 
80 large a sum, granted it came by the merest chance into 
your hiand ; dark as is the additional sin of concealment whor 
an innocent person was suffering, something still darker, mm 
terrible, must be concealed behind it, or you would not, could 
not continue thus obdurately silent. I can believe that under 
some heavy pressure of misery, some strong excitement, the sum 
might have been used without thought, and that fear might 
have prevented the confession of anything so dreadful ; but 
what was this heavy necessity for money, this strong excite- 
ment? What fearful and m3rsterious difficulties have you 
been led into to call for either ? Tell me the truth, Ellen, 
the whole truth ; let me have some hope of saving you and 
myself the misery of pubKcly declaring you the guuty one^ 
and so proving Robert's innocence. TeU me what difficidty> 
what misery so maddened you, as to demand the disposal of 
your trinkets. If there be the least excuse, the smallest 
possibility of your obtaining in time forgiveness, I will grant 
it. I will not believe you so utterly fallen. I will do all I can 
to remove error, and yet to prevent suffering; but to win 
this, I mtist have a full confession — every question that I put 
to you must be clearly and satisfactorily answered, and so 
bring back the only comfort to yourself, and hope to me. 
WiU you do this, Ellen?" 

"Oh, that I could !" was the reply, in such bitter anguish,. 
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,t Mrs. Hamilton actually shuddered. "But I cannot — ^must 
i — dare not. Aunt Emmeline, hate me, condemn me to 
) severest, sharpest suflfering; I wish for it, pine for it: 
I cannot loathe me more than I do myself, but do not — do 
; speak to me in these kind tones — I cannot bear them, 
was because I knew what a wretch I am, that I have so 
inned you, I was not worthy to be with you ; oh, sentence 

at once ! I dare not answer as you wish." 
^Dare not!" repeated Mrs. Hamilton, more and more 
rildered, and, to conceal the emotion Ellen's wild words 
1 agonizing manner had produced, adopting greater 
mness. *' You dare commit a sin, from which the lowest 
my household would shrink in horror, and yet tell me 
1 dare not make the only atonement, give me the only 
>of of realpenitence I demand. This.is a weak and wicked 
^terfiige, Ellen, and will not pass with me. There can be 
reason for this fearful obduracy, not even the conscious- 
is of greater guilt, for I promise forgiveness, if it be 
isible, on the sole condition of a full confession. Once 
re, will you speak? Your hardihood will be utterly 
less^ for you cannot hope to conquer me; and if you 
mit me to leave you with your conduct still clothed in 
3 impenetrable m3rstery, you will compel me to adopt 
asnres to subdue that defjdng spirit, as will expose you 
I myself to intense suflfering, but which mtist force sub- 
jsion at last." 

*You cannot inflict more than I have endured the last 
en weeks," murmured Ellen, almost inarticulately. "I 
re borne that, I can bear the rest." 
'Then you will not answer ? You are resolved not to tell 

the day on which you found that money, the use to which 
was applied, the reason of your choosing that forbidden 
i, permitting me to believe you guilty of heavier sins 
in may be the case in reality. Listen to me, Ellen ; it is. 
►re than time this interview should cease, but I will give 
a one chance more. It is now half-past seven,"--ihe 
>k the watch from her neck, and laid it on the table — "I 
U remain here one half hour longer : by that time this 
fill temper may have passed away, and you will consent to 
re me the confession I demand. I cannot believe you so 
iered in two months as to choose obduracy and misery, when 
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pardon, and in time confidence and love, are offered in iheir 
stead. Get up from that crouching posture, it can be but 
mock humiUty, and so only aggravates your sin." 

Ellen rose slowly and painftdly, and seating herself at ihe 
table, some distance from her aunt, leaned her arms upon ii^ 
and buried her face within them.^ Never before, and never 
affcer, did half an hour appear so interminable to either Mi& 
Hamilton or Ellen. It was well for the firmness of ihd 
former, perhaps, that she could not read the heart of tha^ 
young girl, even if the cause of its anguish had been siiill 
concealed. Again and again did the wild longing, turning 
her actually faint and sick with its agony, come over her to 
reveal the whole, to ask but rest and mercy for heiselt 
pardon and security for Edward, but then clear as held 
before her m letters of fire she read every word of her 
brother's desperate letter, particularly, "Breathe it to my 
uncle or aunt, for if she knows it, he will, and you will never 
see me more." ^ Her mother, paJlid as death, seemed to stand 
before her, freezing confession on her heart and lips, looiiiig 
at her threateningly, as she had so often seen her, as if the 
very thought were guilt The rapidly advancing twilight, 
the large and lonely room, all added to that feaml 
illusion, and if Ellen did succeed in praying, it was with 
desperate fervour for strength not to betray her brother. 
If ever there were a martyr spirit, it was enshrined in that 
young frail form. 

But how could Mrs. Hamilton imagine this? How could 
her wildest fancy bring Edward — ^the brave, happy, eager 
Edward, of whom captain, officers, and crew wrote in such 
terms of praise and admiration, who had never given capse 
for anxiety, and who was so far distant — as the uniting link 
to this terrible mystery ? Was it not more natural that he 
should not enter the incongruous and painful thoughts Abat- 
ing through her^ brain, save as her last resource, by his 
influence to obtain the truth from EUen? The more she 
thought, the more agonizing her thoughts became ; what 
could induce this determined silence but a conviction of 
deeper guilt, and what could that guilt be ? The most ter- 
rible suspicions crossed her mind ; she had heard, though she 
had scarcely believed in them, of entanglements, even where 
the guardianship had been most rigid. Could one so young, 
seemingly so innocent, have fallen into the power of some 
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•desperate character, who was working on her thus? How 
coTud she be sure she intended to take her trinkets to Mrs. 
Langford? Her choosing that forbidden path, which was 
never by any chance trodden by the family or tiieir friends, 
her constant desire lately not to join them in their excursions^ 
preferring, and often finding some excuse to remain- alone— 
aU came to Mrs. Hamilton's mind with such an overpowering 
sensation of dread and misery, that the worst guilt Ellen 
could have avowed would scarcely have been worse than 
anticipation pictured : and yet every thought was so vague. 
eveiy fancy so undefined— there was nothing she could grasp 
at as a saving hope, or in the remotest degree excusing 
cause; such obdurate silence in one so young, generallv so 
yielding, could and must conceal nothing but still more fear- 
ful sin. The darkness which had gathered round them, save 
the brightening light of the harvest moon, suddenly awakened 
her to the lapse of time. The moonlight fell full on the 
face of the watch, which was a repeater. It wanted but 
three minutes more, and Mrs. Hamilton watched the pro- 
gress of the hand with such sickening dread, that when it 
reached the hour, she had scarcely strength to strike it, and 
so give notice— for words she had none— that the hour of 
grace had passed. But she conquered the powerlessness, 
and those soft chimes which, when Ellen first came to Oak- 
wood, had been such a constant source of childish wonder 
and delight, now rang in her ears louder, hoarser, more 
fearfully distinct than even those of the ancient timepiece 
in the hall, which at the same moment rang out the hour of 
eight. 

The sounds ceased, and with heightened dignity, but in 
perfect silence, Mrs. Hamilton rose, passed her niece, and 
had nearly reached the door, when she paused, and turned 
tijwards Ellen, as if irresolute. Ellen's eyes had watched 
her as if iu fascination, and the pause endowed her with 
just sufiScient power to spring forward, fling herself at her 
aunt's feet, and clasping her knees, with all her little remain- 
ing strength, passionately implore-^ 

"Aunt Emmeline, aunt Emmeline, speak to me but one 
word, only one word of kindness before you go ! I do not 
-ask for mercy, there can be none for such a wretch as I am ; 
I will bear without one complaint, one murmur, all you mav 
inflict — ^you cannot be too severe. Nothing can be suca 
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agony as the utter loss of your affection ; I thought the lasfe 
two months, that I feared you so much, that it was all feur, 
no love, but now, now that you know my sin, it has aD, all 
come back, to make me still more wretched," and bdfoie 
Mrs. Hamilton could prevent, or was in the least aware of 
her intention, Ellen had obtsoned possession of one of ha 
hands, and was covering it with kisses, while her whole 
firame shook with those convulsed but completely teadess 
sobs. 

" Will you confess, Ellen, if I stay ? "Will you give me 
the proof that it is such agony to lose my affection, that yoa 
do love me as you profess, and that it is only one sin wmch 
has so changed you? one word, and, tardy as it is, I will 
listen, and, if I can, forgive." 

Ellen made no answer, and Mrs. Hamilton's newly-raised 
hopes vanished ; she waited full two or three minutes, thea 
gently disengaged her hand and dress from Ellen's still con- 
vulsive grasp ; the door closed with a sullen, seemingly un- 
willing sound, and Ellen was alone. She remained in the 
same posture, the same spot, till a vague cold terror so took 
possession of her, that tne room seemed filled with ghc^tly 
shapes, and all the articles of furniture suddenly tran^ormed 
to things of life ; and springing up with the wild fleet step 
of fear, she paused not till she found herself in her own 
room, where, flinging herself on her bed, she buried her 
face on her pillow, to shut out every object — oh, how she 
longed to shut out thought ! 

It was such a different scene, such a fulness of innocent 
joy, on which Mrs. Hamilton entered, that though she 
thought herself nerved to control all visible emotion, the 
contrast almost overpowered her ; knowing, too, that the 
fatal effects of one person's sin must banish that innocent 
enjoyment, and would fall on them all as some fearful, jby- 
destrojring blow. The room, one of the least spacious, was 
cheerfully lighted, the urn hissing on the table, at which 
Caroline as usual was presiding, only waiting for her 
mother's appearance to satisfy Percy, who was loudly declar- 
ing he was famished in two senses, for want of his mother's 
company, and of some restorative for his craving appetite. 
He was lounging on the sofa, playing with Emmeline's 
flowing ringlets, as she sat on a low stool by his side, 
chatting with him, hi as discursive a strain as his fancy wiUed. 
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Herbert and Miss Harcoort wero still in earnest discussion 
on their poem, from which Herbert was occasionally reading 
■aloud such beautiful passages, and with such richness of 
intonation and variety of expression, that Caroline, and 
«yeii Percy and Emmeline, would pause involuntarily to 
listen. 

" At length ! *' exclaimed Percy, springing up, as did Her- 
bert at the same moment, to ^t their mother a chair, and 
place her comfortably as usual m the midst of them. ''Mo- 
ther, I really did begin to think you intended to punish my 
impatiaice by not joining us at aU to-night" 

" I did not know you were impatient, my dear boy, or per- 
haps Imight have done so r; was her quiet and even smiling 
reply. " I fear, indeed, waiting for me so long after a water- 
excursion, must have caused you to be impatient in another 
sense." 

''What! that we must all be famished? I assure you 
we are, and the loss of your society sharpened the pangs of 
hunger. I owe Morris a grudge, and wiU certainly serve 
him out one day, for detaining you so long when I wanted 

"It was not Morris that detained me,** answered Mrs. 
Hamilton, somewhat hurriedly. " I had done with him by 
six o'clock ; but come, teU me something about your excur- 
sion," she added, evidently anxious to elude further remark, 
and perceiving at once that Miss Harcourt and Herbert 
both looked at her very anxiously. " How did your boat 
go, and how did Carolme's voice and your flute sound on 
the water, Percy ? Herbert, I see, has found poetry, ^as 
usual, and made Miss Harcourt his companion ; you must 
tell me what verses our beautiful river recalled this after- 
noon; and you, Emmy, have you any more sketches to 

fin up?" 

Her children eagerly entered on their day's enjojrment — 
Hubert conquering his anxiety to emulate his mother's 
calmness, but Miss Harcourt had been too painfully startled 
by the unusual expression of forcibly-controlled suffering on 
her friend's face to do so with any success. Nearly ,flii hour, 
however, passed animatedly as usual ; each found so much 
to tell, and Percy was in such wild spirits, that it was utterly 
impossible there could be anvthing like a pause. ^ Tea had 
always been a favourite meal at Oakwood, as bringing all 
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the fsuQuIy together after the Yaiious bnaness of tlie day, 
.and it continued to be so. They had lingered over it as 
usual, when Caroline suddenlyexclaimed — 

" What has become of Ellen ? I had quite forgotten 
ber until this moment ; how n^lectfol she will think us ! 
So ring the bell, Percy, that we may send and let her 
know." 

" If she has no recollection of meal-time, I really think 
we need not trouble ourselves about her," was Percy's half- 
jesting, half-earnest reply, for Ellen's chajiged manner to his 
mother had made him more angry with her, and for a longer 
time together, than he had ever been with anybody, especially 
^ woman, in his life. He stretched out his^ hanc^ however, 
to ring the bell, but Mrs. Hamilton stopped him. 

" You need not, Percy, your cousin will not wish to join 
us," she said ; and her tone was now so expressive of almost 
jvnguish, that every one of that happy party started and looked 
at her with the most unfeigned alarm, and Percy, eveiy 
thought of jest and joyousness checked, threw his anns round 
her exclaiming — 

"Mother, dearest! what has happened? — ^that unhappy 
^1 again! I am sure it is. Why do you not cast her on 
from your heart at once? she will bring you nothing bnit 
sorrow for all your love." 

"Percy, how can you be so harsh? — ^how unlike you!" 
exclaimed Emmeline, indignantly, as Mrs. Hamilton's head 
for a few minutes of natural weakness sunk on her son's en- 
circling arm. " We have all given mamma trouble and pain 
enough one time or other, and wh^t would have become of 
us if she had cast us ofif ? and EUen has no mother, too — ^for 
shame ! " 

" Hush ! " answered Percy, almost sternly, for there were 
times when he could quite throw ofif the boy. " This is no 
light or common matter to afifect my mother thus. Shall we 
send for Mr. Howard, mother ? " he continued, fondly ; " in 
my father's absence he is your ablest friend — ^we can only 
feel, not counsel." 

But there are times when feelings can aid in bringing back 
control and strength, when counsel alone would seem so 
harsh and cold, we can only weep before it ; and the fond 
affection of her children, the unusual assumption of protect- 
ing manliness in Percy, so touchingly united with the deep 
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respect that prevented the least intrusive question as to the 
cause of her distress until she chose to reveal it, gave her 
power to send back the tears that had at first escaped so hot 
and fast, and though still holding his hand, as if its very 

Eressure was support, she was enabled calmly to relate the 
ital discovery of that evening. Its effect was, in truth, as 
if a thunderbolt had fallen in the midst of them. An exe- 
cration, forcibly checked, but passionate as his nature, burst 
from the lips of Percy, as he clasped his arm close round his 
mother, as thus to protect her from the misery he felt himself. 
Herbert, with a low cry of pain, buried his face in his hands. 
Caroline, shocked and bewildered, but her first thought for 
her mother, could only look at and feel for her, quite for- 
getting that every prejudice against Ellen did indeed 
seem fulfilled. Emmelme at &st looked stunned, then 
sinking down at Mrs. Hamilton's feet, hid her face on her 
lap and sobbed with such uncontrolled violence, that it might 
have seemed as if she herself, not Ellen, were the guilty 
cause of all this misery. Miss Harcourt, like Caroline, could 
only think and feel for Mrs. Hamilton ; for she knew so well 
all the hope, interest, and love which Ellen had excited, and 
what must be the bitter suffering of this fearful disappoint- 
ment. 

" Do not weep thus, love," Mrs. Hamilton said, addressing 
Emmeline, after nearly a quarter of an hour had passed, and 
the various emotions of each individual had found vent in 
words well illustrative of their respective characters ; all but 
Emmeline, who continued to sob so painfully, that her mother 
successfully forgot her own sorrow to contort her. " Ellen 
is still very young, and though she is giving us all this 
miseiT and disappointment now, she may become all we can 
wish her by-and-Dye. We must not give up aU hope, because 
now all cares seem so blighted. There is some fatal 
mystery attached to her conduct ; for I am indeed deceived if 
she is not very wretched, and there is some hope in that." 

"Then why does she not speak?" rejoined Percy, im- 
petuously ; for when he found nis mother resuming control 
and firmness, he had given vent to his own indignation by 
striding hastily up and down the room. "What but the 
most determined hardihood and wickedness can keep her 
silent, when you promise forgiveness if she will but speak ? 
What mystery can there or ought there to be about her, when 
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she had such an indulgent friend as yourself to bring all ber 
troubles to ? Wretched ! I hope she is, for she desenres to 
be, if it were only for her base ingratitude/' 

" Percy ! dear Percy ! do not speak and judge so very 
harshly," interposed Herbert, with deep feeling; "there 
does, indeed, seem no excuse for her conduct ; but if we ever 
should find that there is some extenuating clause, how un- 
happy we shall be for haying judged her still more harshly 
than she deserved." 

" It is impossible we can do that," muttered Percy, con- 
tinuing his angry walk "Nothing but guilt can be the 
•cause of her keeping anything from my mother. Men 
knows, as we all know, that even error, when confessed, Las 
alwajrs been forgiven, sorrow always soothed, and every 
difficulty removed. What can her alence spring from, then, 
but either obstinacy or some blacker sin ? " 

"It does seem like it, unhappily," replied Caroline, but 
very sorrowfully, not at all as if she triumphed in her ovn 
wevious penetration ; " but she cannot persevere in it long. 
Dear mamma, do not look so distressed : it is impossible she 
can resist you for any length of time." 

" She mis resisted every offer of kindness, my dear child, 
and it is the difficulty as to what course to pursue, to compel 
submission and confession, that so grieves and perplexes 



me. 



"Let me seek Mr. Howard, dearest mother," answered 
Herbert ; " he is so good, so kind, even in his severest judg- 
ments, that I really think Ellen will scarcely be able to per- 
severe in her mistaken silence, if he speak to her." 

Mrs. Hamilton paused for some moments in thought. 

"I believe you are right, Herbert. If I must have counsel 
out of my own family, I cannot go to a kinder, wiser, or 
more silent friend. If the fearful shame which I must inflict 
on Ellen to-night, of proving Robert's innocence before my 
whole household, by the denouncement of her guilt, have no 
effect in softening her, I will appeal to him." 

"Oh, mamma, must this be — can you not, will you not 
spare her this ? " implored Emmeline, clinging to her mother 
in passionate entreaty; "it would kill me, I know it would. 
Do not— do not expose her to such shame." 

"Do you think it is no suffering to my mother to be 
called upon to do this, Emmeline, that you add to it by this 
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"Weak interference?'* replied Per(^, sternly, before liis mother 
could reply. "Shame! she has shamed us all enougL There 
wants little more to add to it." 

But Enmieline's blue eyes never moved from her mother's 
face, and Miss Harcourt^ longing to spare Mrs. Hamilton the 
suffering of such a proceeding, firied to persuade her to evade 
it, but ^e did not succeed. 

"One word of confession — one evidence that her sin 
originated in a momentary temptation, that it conceak no- 
thing darker — one real proof of penitence, and Qod knows 
how gladly I would have spared myself and her ; but as it is,^ 
Lucy, Enuneline, do not make my duty harder." 

Few as these words were, the tone of their utterance was 
enough. No more was said, and Mrs. Hamilton tried, but 
with very Httle success, to turn her children's thoughts^ to 
other and pleasanter things. Time seemed to lag heavily, 
and yet when the prayer-bell sounded, it fell on every 
heart as some fearful KneiL which must have been struck too 
soon. 

All were assembled in the library, and in their respective 
places, all but one, and Herbert waited her appearance. 

" Tell Miss Fortescue that we are only waiting for her to 
conunence prayers ; " and Fauny, the young ladies attendant,. 
departed to obey, wondering at Miss Ellen's non-appearance, 
but hearing nothing unusual in her mistress's voice. She 
returned, but still they waited ; again the door unclosed, and 
Emmeline bent forward in an attitude of agony and shame, 
unable even to look at her cousin, whose place was close 
beside her ; but the words she dreaded came not then ; 
Herbert, at his mother's sign, commenced the service, and it 
proceeded as usual. The fearful struggle in Mrs. Hamilton's 
gentle bosom, who might read, save the all-pitying God, 
whom she fervently addressed for strength and guidance. 
The voice of her son ceased, and the struggle was over. 

" Before we part for the night," she said when all but ono 
had arisen, ''it is necessary that the innocent should be so 
justified before you all, that he should no longer be injured 
by suspicion and avoidance. It is nearly two months since 
your master assured you of his own and of my perfect con- 
viction that Robert Langford had told the truth, and that 
the missing notes had been unfortunately lost by him; not 
appropriated, as I fear most of you have beUeved ; and are 
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still inclined to do. The complete failure of every search 
for them has induced a veiy uncomfortable feeling amongsii 
you all as to the person on whom suspicion of finding and 
appropriating them might £eJ1, none but the hou^old 
frequenting that particular nath ; and none being able to 
suppose that the storm could have so dispersed as to 



all trace of them. I acknowledge that it was unlikely, bnt 
not so unlikely as that Robert Lan^ord should have Med 
in honesty, or that any of my hous^old should have appro- . 
priated or concealed them. AU mystery is now, howeyer, 
at an end ; the missing notes have been traced and found, 
and that all suspicion and discomfort may be removed from 
among you, it becomes my duly to designate the individual 
who has thus transgressed every duty to Grod and man, not 
by the sin alone, but by so long permitting the innocent to 
suflFer for the guilty, more especially as that individual is one 
of my own family" — ^for one moment she paused, whether 
to gain strength, or to give more force to her concluding 
words, no one could tell — " Ellen Fortesoue 1 " 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

the sentence and its execution. 

The excitement which reigned in the servants* hall, after 
they had withdrawn in the most respectfiil silence from the 
library, was extreme. Robert, utterly unable to realize 
relief in this proof of his own innocence, could only pace the 
hall, in agony, deploring his mad carelessness, which, by 
exposing to temptation, had caused it all ; and Morris and 
Ellis deepened the remorse by perfectly agreeing with him. 
Before they separated, the old steward cafled mem all to- 
gether; and, his voice trembling with agitation, the tears 
actually running down his furrowed cheeks, told them that 
even as their mistress had done her duty to the utmost, ay, 
more than her utmost by them — ^for it must have well nigh 
broken her heart to do it — b, solemn duty was demanded 
from them to her, and that if either man, woman, or child 
failed in it, he should know that they had neither feeling, 
honour, nor gratitude in their hearts, and deserved and 
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ahould be scouted by them all ; and that duty was never to 
let the event of that night pass their lips^ even to each 
other. It was enough that all mystery and suspicion had 
been taken from them, and that time would clear up the 
remainder ; he never would believe the grandchild of his 
mistress's &ther, one she had so loved and cared for, could 
wilfully act as appearances seemed to say; that he was 
sure one day or other they would all find there was much 
more to pity than to blame ; and till then, if they had the 
least spark of generous or grateful feeling, they would forget 
the whole afifair^ and only evince their sense of their mistress'^ 
conduct by yet greater respect and attention to their re- 
spective duties. 

The ^ old man's speech was garrulous, and perhaps often 
&ulty in grammar, but it came from the heart, and so went 
to the he^ at once, and not one held back from the pledge 
of silence he demanded. There are some who imagine 
that the refinement of feeling which alone could actuate 
Morris's speech, and its warm and immediate response, is 
only to be found among the educated and the rich : how 
little those who thus suppose understand the human heart t 
Kindness begets kindness, and if superiors will but think 
of and seek the happiness, temporal and eternal, of their 
inferiors, — ^will but prove that they are considered as chil- 
dren of one common Father, — ^that needs no equality of 
rank to create equality of happiness, or equality of remied, 
because true feeling. 

The next morning, when Mrs. Hamilton had occasion to 
speak to Morris about some farm receipts, which had not 
been forthcoming the preceding day, she recalled him as 
he was departing, but the words she had to say seemed un- 
usually difl&cult, for her voice audibly faltered, and her £aca 
was completely shaded by her hand. It was simply to ask 
that which Morris's loving reverence had already done; and 
when the old man, in ttiose earnest accents of heartfelt 
respect and kindness which can never be mistaken, related 
what had passed, his mistress hastily extended her hand ta 
him, sayinff, in a tone he never forgot— 

"God mess you, Morris! I ought to have known vour 
love for your master's house would have urged this, without 
any request from me. I cannot thank you enough." The 
ki^ he ventured to press upon the delicate hand which 
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pressed his rough pahn was not unaccompanied, thoogb he 
did force back the tear^ and most respectfully, yet veiy 
earnestly, beseech his mistress not to take on too much. 
There must be some cause, some mystery ; no one belonging 
to her could so have acted without some very fearful tempta- 
tion, some very powerful reason, and it would all come 
straight one day. 

But whatever the future, the present was only suffering ; 
for to obtain a fiill confession m)m Ellen, Mrs. Hamilton 
felt so absolutely incumbent on her, that she steadily refosed 
to listen to either pity or affection, which could snake her 
firmness, and the opmion and advice of Mr. Howard strength- 
ened the determination. He had a private interview witli 
Ellen, but it was attended with so very httle success, that he le& 
her far more bewildered and grieved than he had sought het ; 
but fully convinced it was mere hardihood and obstinacy 
which caused her incomprehensible and most guilty silenca 
Not even allowing, as Mrs. Hamilton had, that there wbb 
any evidence of misery and remorse ; perhaps she had beea 
more quiet, more resolutely calm, but if it had not been for 
the strong appearances against her, he surely must have seea 
it was the strength and quiet of despair, not the defiance he 
believed. 

" This rebellious spirit must be conquered," he said, on re- 
joining Mrs. Hamilton, who, with her children and Miss Har- 
courfc, had most anxiously and yet hopefully waited the result 
of his interference. "We should actually be sharing her 
sin, if we permit her to conquer us by obduracy and self-will. 
Solitary confinement and complete ioleness may brin^ her to 
a better temper, and, in fact, shoiild be persisted in, till a foil 
confession be made. If that fail, my dear Mrs. Hamilton, 
your niece should be banished firom Oakwood. She must not 
remain here, a continual source of anxiety and misery to yon, 
and of successful hardihood to herself ; out of that there will 
be time enough to think when yon have an answer from Mr. 
Hamilton ; Ws judgment from a distance may be wiser than 
ours on the spot, and irritated as we are by such unaccount- 
able obstinacy in one we have always thought almost too 
yielding." 

And it was this incomprehensible change of character in 
seeming that still more perplexed Mrs. Hamilton, and so 
made her believe there must be some worse fault or dangerous 
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entan^ement, demanding such resolute pertinacity in con- 
cealment. 

dosely^ connected with Ellis's private apartmenti^ and 
having neither inlet nor outlet, save through the short passage 
opening from her sitting-room, were two small hut not un- 
eomfortahle apartments, opening one into the other, and 
looking out on a very pretty but quite unfrequent^ part 
oi ihe park. They had often been used when any of EUis's 
children or grandchildren came to see her, and were in con- 
aequence almost sufficiently habitable without any further 
pr^)aration, except the turning one into a sitting-room, 
wbch Ellis's active care speedily accomplished. Her mis- 
tress inspected them at her desire, suggested one or two 
additional comforts;, and then held a long confidential con- 
Teisation with her. She had such perfect confidence in her 
(for Ellis had been from a child, — married, and become 
mother and widow, and married her children, — all as an 
inmate of the Hamilton flGunily, and had held the confidential 

E', of housekeeper for sixteen years) that she did not 
tate one moment to commit Ellen entirely to her care^ 
at least till she could receive an answer about her from 
ker husband. She depended on her to watch over her 
kealth, to see that she took daily exercise with her, in those 
ports of the park where she was not likely to attract notice, 
asbemg with her instead of with any member of the family, 
a&d that she took her regular meals ; to be with her when- 
ever she took them, and at casual times in the day, not so as 
to remove the impression of solitude and disgrace, but to be 
enabled to watch her closely, and the least symptom of a 
Boftening spirit to report instantly to her. 

"She wH of course join us in the hours of devotion, 
thoagh not occupying ner usual place, for she who has 
lowered herself in the sight of God and man, beneath the 
l^umblest of my domestics, may no longer kneel above 
r them," she said, in conclusion. " But of my determination 
oa that point she is alreadv aware ; and she will go with us 
88 usual to church ; I will nave no remark made further than 
I can possibly avoid. Be as kind to her as you can, Ellis, 
consistent with your character of a wise and watchful 
guardian. God m mercy grant that her heart may be so 
softened, that you will not fill that painful position long.-— 
And now to see her.'* 
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But Percy's watchful caxe had so qtdetly interposed, thali 
his mother found herself in their usual sitting-room, and in 
the midst of them all, before she could seeK ISSleji ; and 
when, with half reproach, she told him that she had still ft 
most painful duty to accomplish, therefore he ought not ta 
have prevented it, he answered impetuously — 

" Mother, you shall not see Ellen any more alone ! She 
has made you miserable enough already, and each time thai 
she sees you, her deceitful appearance of remorse and suf- 
fering, for they cannot be real, or she would speak, but 
add to it ; send for her here, and tell her your decision be- 
fore us all." 

And Mrs. Hamilton complied, for she felt as if her firm- 
ness would be less likely to fail, than if Ellen attempted 
an3rthing like supplication with her alone. But not a word 
of suppGcation came. Ellen had answered the summom^ 
by quietly accompanying Ellis, who had been sent for her, ' 
to her aunt's presence, pale, indeed, as marble, but so 
tearless and still, as to seem unmoved. An expression 
of actual relief stole over her features as she heard her sen- 
tence, undisturbed even when told that this would only he 
till Mr. Hamilton's sentence came ; as, if she continued meak 
until then, of course whatever severer measures he mi^t 
dictate woiild be instantly obeyed. But when Mrs. Hamilton 
proceeded to say that she intended writing the whole affair to 
Edward, that his influence might awaken her to a sense of 
the fearfully aggravated guilt she was incurring by her 
silence, an expression of the most intense agony succeeded 
the previous calm, and sinking down before her, Ellen wildly 
implored — 

" Oh, aunt Emmeline, in mercy spare him ! do not, oh do 
not throw such shame upon him, he who is so brave, admired, 
honoured 1 do not, oh, if you have any pity left, do not 
make him hate me, loathe me too, my own only brother 1 
he must throw me off. How can he bear such shame upon 
his name 1 Oh, do with me more than you have said, any- 
thing, everything, but that, — spare him !" 

"Spare him yourself," interposed Percy, sternly. (He 
was standing, with his arms crossed, by a window ; Herbert 
was leaning at the back of Mrs. Hamilton's chair j Caroline 
and Miss Harcourt trying very steadily to work, and Em- 
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meline bending over a drawing, which her tears were utterly 
i^iling.) ''If the knowledge of your sin mi^e him miserable, 
<a8 it must, be yourself the one to save him — ^you alone can. 
—Speak, — ^break this determined and most guilty silence, 
jmd his influence will not be needed, and my mother will 
le silent to him concerning what has passed, now and for 
ever, as we will all. If you so love him, spare him the 
shame you have brought on all of us ; if not, it is mere 
^words, as must be the love you have professed all these 
Tears for my mother." 

EQen turned her face towards him for a single minute, 
"with such an expression of unutterable misery, that he 
tamed hastily away, even his anger in part subdued, and 
Jfrs. Hamilton could scarcely reply. 

"I cannot grant your request, Ellen, for to refuse it 
appears to me the only meahs of softening you. It may 
lie a fiill fortnight before I can write to Edward, for we 
must receive letters first. If during that interval you 
choose to give me the only proof of repentance that can 
satisfy me, or brin^ the least hope of returning happiness 
to yourseLT, I shall know how to act. I would indeed spare 
your brother this bitter shame, but if you continue thus 
obdurate, no entreaties will move me. Bise, and go with 
Blis. Punishment and misery, repentance and pardon, are 
all before you ; you alone can choose. I shall mterfere no 
more, till ^rour uncle's sentence comes." And longing to 
end this painful scene, for her mistress's sake, Ellis led £dlen 
£x>m the room, and conducted her to the apartments assigned 
Iier. She felt much too angry and annoyed at the pain and 
trouble EUen was giving her mistress, to evince anything 
like kindness towards her at first, but she had not been 
under her care above a week before her feelings underwent 
a complete change. 

SvSenng as she was enduring, more especiaUy from the 
conviction that to every one of those she loved (for affec- 
tion for each one of the family had now returned with almost 
passionate violence) she must be an object of hate and 
loathing, yet that her sin was known was a relief so inex- 
pressibly blessed, she felt strengthened to endure everything 
else. She knew, and her God knew, the agonizing tempta- 
tion to the momentary act, and the cause of her deteimmed 
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silence. She felt there was a strange comfort in that ; though 
she knew no punishment could be too severe for the sin 
itself, and she prayed constantly to be enabled to bear it, 
and still not to betray her brother ; and the consequence of 
these petitions was a calm, gentle, deeply submissive de- 
meanor. Not a murmur ever pai^ied her lips, and Ellis 
scarcely ever saw the signs of tears, which she longed for; 
for the quiet but feaiftilly intense suffering, Ellen's Yetj 
evident daily portion, alarmed her for its effect upon her 
always delicate health. As yet, however, there was no 
outward appearance of its failing, it rather bore up, from the 
cessation of tiie nervous dread and constant terror which she 
had endured before ; and before Mr. Hamilton's letter 
arrived, a month afber the fatal discovery, Ellis had drawn 
her own conclusions, and her manner, instead of being dis- 
tant and cold, had become so excessively kind and feeling,^ 
that the poor girl felt some heavy change must be im- 
pending, she d^d not look to the continuance of such 
comfort. 

But Mrs. Hamilton never saw her niece, save when no 
words could j)ass between them ; and she could not jud^e as 
Ellis did. She could only feel, as each day passed wimout 
bringing the desired proof of ^rrow and 4endment, more 
and more bewildered, and very wretched. Though, for her 
children's sake, she so conquered the feeling as, after the 
first week, to restore cheerfulness, and promote the various 
amusements they had all so enjoyed. Ellen's disappearance 
had of course to be accounted for to the intimate friends 
with whom they so constantly were ; but her acknowledge- 
ment that she had been disappointed in her, and that ner 
conduct would not allow her any social or domestic in- 
dulgence, at least for a time, satisfied the elder members. 
Annie, for the first time, discovered that Caroline was her 
match in cleverness, merely from her excessive truth and 
simplicity, and that manoeuvre as she might, she could not 
discover the smallest clue to this sudden mystery. And 
Mary, for the first time, and on this one subject alone, found 
Herbert and Emmeline impenetrably reserved. 

As soon as Mrs. Langford had been informed by her son, 
at his mistress's desire, of the unanswerable proof of his 
innocence, she hastened to the Hall, and requesting a pri- 
vate interview with Mrs. Hamilton^ placed at once in ner 
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hnis all tlie trinkets and the watch, with which she had been 
at different times entnisted; related all that had passed be- 
tween her and Miss Fortescue^ the excessive misery she 
seemed to be enduring; and confessed that the few pounds 
die had given her, as the sums obtained by the sale of the 
trinkets, she had advanced herself, having resolved that 
nothing should induce her to disnose of them, and that of 
coarse it was the difficulty she haa in advancing their right 
value, which had occasioned the length of time that had 
dapsed since Ellen had first sought her. 

"Would it not go far to prove she really did wish to 
return the monev? Mrs. Hamilton thought. Ions after 
the widow had left her, and the sums she had advanced 
letomed with interest. " Was it to return the fatally appro- 
priated sum, or because she needed more? Ellen had so 
positively, and with such agony asserted the first, that it was 
scarcely possible to disbelieve her; but what was this fear- 
ful dimculty, this pressing demand by one so young for so 
much money? Why, if it were comparatively innocent^ 
would she not speak?" The more she thought the more 
pernlezed and anxious she seemed to become. The act 
itseJf of endeavouring to dispose of the trinkets, especially 
those that had been given and received, as doubly valuable 
because they had been worn by her mother, would have been 
soiBiyciently faulty to have occasioned natural displeasure, but 
compared with other known and unknown faults, it sunk 
into abnost nothing. Mrs. Hamilton collected them all 
together, those Mrs. Langford had returned, and the few 
xemaining in her niece's drawer, and carefully put them 
Away, tin circumstances might authorize her returning them 
to EQen, and determined on saying nothing more on the 
fiubiect either to Ellen or her own family. 

One thing Ellis reported to her regarding Ellen, which 
certainly seemed like a consciousness of the wrong i^e had 
done Iu)bert, and a wish to atone for it. She begged Ellis 
so earnestly that she might see him, if it were only for five 
minntes, that she could not resist her ; and when he came, she 
implored him so touchingly, so pleadingly, to forgive her long 
fiQence himself, and entreat his mother to do so too, assuring 
him that it was the hope of being able to restore the notes to 
lum, without revealing her identity, which had caused the 
sUencOy that it was scarcely possible to listen to her unmoved* 
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It was no fSsJse humility, but the deejpest^ most unfeigned oon- 
trition for having been the cause of mjuiy. 

Ten days after Ellen's imprisonment, the letter arrived £rom 
Sir Edward Manly, which Mrs. Hamilton had idluded to as 
necessary to be received before she could write to her nephew, 
and the news it brought, though somewhat alloyed^ would at 
another time have been received with the greatest delight 
Edward was returning. In three weeks, or a month at titt 
utmost, after the receipt of his commander's letter, he mi^ht 
be with them all ; invalided home for a three or four m^titsT 
leave. There had been another and rather severe engi^ment, 
in which young Fortescue had still more distinguished himself 
but from his headlong courage had been severely, but not at all 
seriously, hurt. Sir Edward intended sending the pirate tngsAief 
which they had taken, to England, as she was a tight-built, 
well-looking craft enough, he wrote, if manned with honour- 
able men instead of desperate villains; and had nominated 
Harding and Fortescue to accompany the second lieutenant 
as her officers. 

The name of Harding produced no disagreeable remi- 
niscences in Mrs. Hamilton's mind. It had been so very long 
since Edward had even mentioned him, that she had almost 
forgotten his early fancy for him. Her only thought now 
was thankfulness that her gallant nephew had been preserved, 
and that he was coming home. It could scarcely be pleasure 
she felt, though all the young party did, for there was such 
an excitement in Edward's courage, and in his having been 
in two desperate engagements, and seen so much, that with 
the buoyancy happily natural to well-disposed youth, tiiey 
could only think and talk of his return, forgettmg the alloy 
that must cloud it. Percy and Herbert hoped he would arrive 
within the three weeks, as then they should be with him at 
least a week or ten da3rs. If delayed, he would very 
provokingly just arrive as they would be. returning to college. 

After much painful deliberation, Mrs. Hamilton deter- 
mined on making Herbert her messenger with these unex- 
pected tidings to Ellen ; hoping more than she expressed, 
that his gentle eloquence in bringing before her the misery to 
which she must condemn her brother if she would persist in 
this silence and so compel an appeal to him, would have some 
effect; especially as she charged him to impress upon her 
that even now confession should bring pardon, and conceal- 
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ment of all from Edwaxd. Herbert gladly undertook the 
misdon, and so feelingly, so earnestly discharged it, that poor 
Ellen felt more heartbroken than she had done yet, and 
almost incapable of retaining her firmness. But she did; 
for danger to Edward seemed more imminent now that he 
was coming home, to the very vicinity of his dreaded uncle, 
than when he was at a distance. She could only feel thankful 
— ^if concealment were indeed so absolutely necessary as he 
had declared it to be — ^that Mr. Hamilton was still from 
home, and might continue to be so during Edward's visit. 
It was difficult to repress the sickening shudder, when Herbert 
chanced to mention that Harding was her brother's companion 
in his voyage home, and difficult not to express more disap- 
pointment than the occasion warranted, that Edward had not 
answered her last letter. He must have received it, Herbert 
^d, for Sir Edward acknowledged his father's, in which hers 
to Edward had been enclosed. He left her after a very long 
interview, deeply grieved at the failure of all his persuasions, 
aQ his remonstrances, but compelled, he could not satisfac- 
torily explain why, either to himself or his family, to pity far 
more than to blame. Percy declared, as did Carolme and 
Miss Haxcourt, that it must be only his own too kind and 
gentle disposition, which never could blame anybody or any- 
thing. Mrs. Hamilton was bitterly disappointed ; liJr. 
Howard insisted that such obduracy demanded nothing but 
the sternest treatment, and he only wished Mr. Hamilton's 
letter could arrive at once. He saw Ellen again himself 
twice in the five weeks which elapsed between the dis- 
coveiy of her sin and the arrival of Mr. Hamilton's answer ; 
but u kindness had so failed, it was comparisitively easy to 
resist his well-intentioned, but in this case utterly mistaken 
sternness. He was in general so kind, even in his judgments, 
that Mrs. Hamilton thought he must have some reason to 
helieve Ellen so thorougUy hardened, and from his report 
of her, was enabled to impart her husband's sentence with 
more firmness, than had sne listened to her own kind, still 
loving heart. 

It was as she and Mr. Howard had both expected. Ellen 
was no longer to remain at Oakwood, but to be placed under 
the care of a maiden lady, living in Yorkshire, a relation of 
Mr. Hamilton, and one who had occasionally visited Oak- 
'wood, and was therefore well known to Mrs. Hamilton, and 
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to Ellis toOy and regarded with such dislike by the latter,tB 
to make her actually venture to entreat her mistress not to 
send Miss Ellen to her ; she was sur^ it would break bet 
heart. Now Miss Seldon was one of, the worthiest womea 
that ever breathed — ^honest^ straightforward, truth-speakmg 
literally to a fault, but as hard sfi she was true. Whethear 
she ever had any feelings or not, Mrs. Hamilton, witii all her 
penetration, never could discover ; but the good she did was 
munense in practical benevolence, though the quick S3rmpathy, 
the kindly word, the indulgent thought seemed utterly un- 
known. She had no pi^ for faults or failing, always 
declaring forbearance and love were all folly ; "S a brandi 
were in the slightest degree decayed, cut it off ; if the blight 
extend to the root, destroy it," she was fond of saying. Ab 
for youthful follies or errors, she had no patience with them, 
for never having been, or rather felt young herself, she could 
not understand the age in others. Mlis luid not discrimina- 
tion enough to discern the good which lay under this very 
disa^eeable exterior, Mrs. Hamilton had ; and suffering as 
she knew a residence with her must be to Ellen, if indeed 
she were really the character she had seemed in childhood— 
though the last few months had so contradicted it — she felt 
her nusband had decided wisely, spite of the misery which 
stUl even the very thought of sending her orphan niece so 
completely from her was to herself. Mr. Hamilton's letter 
read harshly, but his wife knew his high, almost stem 
principles : he had not seen Ellen's evident anguish ; he 
could only judge from the relation which had been sent him, 
and all which that told was indeed a^nst her. Of course, 
he daid, if she had confessed, and her confession in any 
degree pleaded for her, his wife would use her own judgment 
as to the period of her banishment ; but he could not imagine 
any cause for her conduct sufficiently excusing as to demand 
the avoidance of his sentence altogether. 

Miss Seldon's last visit to Oakwood was sufficiently well 
remembered by the young Hamiltons (though it was before 
their cousins had arrived from India), for them all, — even 
Percy and Caroline, the most indignant agaiilst Ellen, — ^to 
think of their father's sentence with the deepest regret, and 
with almost dread for its effect on Ellen. 

"K she did but know her, she must speak/' was Emme* 
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line's exclamation. *' I did not feel quite sure that I was my 

own happy self, all the time she was with us." 
" The atmosphere was frozen twenty degrees below zero in 

^ the rooms she frequented, though it was otherwise a hot 

munmer/' rejoined Percv, " and in Yorkshire—" 
" Pray do not joke, clear Percy ; I cannot bear to think of 

Men going away from us at all, much less to such a 

guardian, though I know she is very good," answered 

Herbert. 
" Now, my good fellow, do not attempt to say a word for 

Nancy Seldon ; she was the only person in the world I ever 
heard you acknowledge you disliked, so what must she be ? 

Worthy, no doubt, or my father would not have trusted 

Ellen to her, but for anything else — " 

** Poor Ellen ! she Kttle knows to what her obstinacy is 
condemning her," rejoined Caroline ; "I wish she did, and 
then she might spare herself and mamma, too, though I fear 
«ven confession would not help her much now." 

Mrs. Hamilton might and did think with them all, but she 
could not swerve from her duty. She wrote at once to Miss 
fieldon, not entering into particulars, but merely asking if she 
wotdd consent to take cnarge of a young relative, whose 
conduct demanded more rigid watchfulness and care, and an 
entire cessation of indulgence, than coidd be the case in the 
fisunily circle at Oakwo^. She and her husband had such 
perfect confidence in her, she said, that if she could oblige 
them by undertaking the duty, they knew, without any 
assurance on her part, that she would dischaige it faithfrdly. 
The yearly sum they offered was large, because they wished 
their young relative to have all the comforts and appurte- 
nances of a gentlewoman, and the advantages of the best 
education the city near which she resided could afford. 
Mrs. Hamilton had no doubt of the affirmative nature of the 
reply, for Miss Seldon owed the rec(ivery of her fortune and 
position entirely to the exertions of Mr. Hamilton, and she 
Lad told him, once for all, that if she could but serve or 
oblige him in any way, great or small, it would make her far 
happier than ^e had ever been or was likely to be in her 
£ohtary life. The letter written and dispatched, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton summoned Ellen once more to her presence. 

The scene was again the library, where she had been 
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writing, the time nearing the short twilight of October. It 
was tlirce weeks, rather more, since Sir Edward Manl/s 
letter had been received, and Edward was, therefore, almost 
daily expected. The feeling with which his unhappy sister 
looked to his return it would be a vain attempt to de&oe. At 
times the intense longing to see him agam caused a wild 
almost sick feeling of pleasure, that she perhaps might so 
ttoon do so ^ then came all that had passed, and she pictoied 
his anger, his loathing — true, it had been for him, bat he had 
not thought of such a deed. He would, he must hate and 
spurn her, too, and the idea of meeting him became absolute 
apony. Then — and she shuddered in dread — ^would he think 
that he must acknowledge it was for him she had tikus acted ? 
and if so, had she not betrayed instead of saving him ? In- 
cident after incident in their childhood rose before her, to give 
her hope that he would be silent now, as then, and not 
betray himself; but these contending terrors united with the 
constant though silent suffering of her banishment from all 
she loved, the utter hopelessness as to the end of this trial, 
had not been without their effect on the outward frame. 
Ellis did not see it, from so constantly watching her, and 
from Ellen never refusing to take the exercise Sie desired 
her, and not making a single complaint as to the pain it was 
sometimes to walk, and always to swallow her meals ; but as 
she stood opposite to her aunt, in the full light of the oriel 
window — her approach had been so noiseless, Mrs. Hamilton, 
who was bending over some papers, did not see her, till she 
chanced to look up — ^the attenuation of form and feature was 
so very visible, that her aunt could not prevent herself from 
starting painfully, and the words with which she had in- 
tended to address her froze on her lips. It was with the 
utmost difficulty she refrained from foldmg her to her heart, 
and trying, by every means affection could devise, to soothe 
or remove that anguish, whatever its nature, far too deep and 
constant for one so very young ; but how dared she do this, 
when by this determined silence Ellen so defied her authority, 
and seemed so resolved that neither severity nor kindness, 
nor her own sufferings, should humble her spirit, though they 
had even affected her frame. 

Conquering with a powerful effort the jjleadings of affection, 
Mrs. Hamilton calmly entered on the subject for which she had 
summoned her^ reading to her the greater part of her uncle's 
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letter, hoping that its severity would spare her the pain of any 
additional remarks. Every word seemed to bum itself on 
Ellen's brain. What she had hoped she knew not, for she 
thought she had never hoped at all, but the words, " no cause 
can be excusing enough to prevent the entire setting aside 
this sentence," seemed b^ its agony to tell her that the 
thought had entered her mmd, if the real cause were by any 
chance discovered would she be forgiven, and in time re- 
stored to confidence and love? And now it was over, even 
that hope was gone. 

Mrs. Hamilton paused for a reply or an observation, but 
none came, and she continued impressively — " I can scarcely 
hope, Ellen, that as even the idea of sparing your only 
brother shame and misery, on his return home, expecting 
nothing but joy, after nearly three years' separation and ex- 
posure to danger, has had no effect in sorbening you, that 
your uncle's sentence will. Once I should have believed 
that only the thought of leaving me and going to the care of 
a stranger would have urged you to speak directly. I can 
believe this no longer; but as I wish you to be with Edward 
s,t least part of ms stay with us, I shall postpone your leav- 
ing us, one month from to-day. If, inaeed, Edward's in- 
fluence be such that, for his ssJse, you will make me a full 
confession and answer clearly and distinctly every question 
I put to you, your residence with Miss Seldon shall be 
limited to three, six, ten, or twelve months, according to the 
nature of the motive of this incomprehensible and, appa- 
rently, most sinful conduct. If you leave us still obdurate, 
years will, in all probability, pass before we can feel suffi- 
ciently confident in the restored integrity and openness of 
your character as to permit your return to us. The pain 
you are inflicting upon me it is useless to dwell upon. As 
the child of my only and most dearlv loved sister, I have 
loved you, hoped for you, with little less intensity of affec- 
tion than that I have borne towards my own ; for I felt that, 
with the sole exception of your brother, I was the only being 
you had on earth united to you by ties of blood. How this 
conduct repajrs my love and care you must answer to your* 
self; I can only be sensible of bitter disappointment." 

Again she stopped, evidently expecting a reply, but Ellen 
still remained silent. The short twilight of autumn had 
set in so sudd^y^ that Mrs. Hamilton waa not aware her 
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niece's cheek had become still paler, and that her white lips 
quivered repeatedly, as if she several times tried to spcM 
but could not. After a silence of some minutes, ^e said— 

''If you are determined not to speak, Ellen, you may 
retire ; I have told you all I wish to say, except ttuit tiU 
you leave us, though you will still occupy your present 
rooms, and be still under Ellis's care, you are at liberty to 
employ yourself, and go about the house and grounds as 
usual" 

Ellen turned to go, still in that unbroken silence ; .she 
had reached the low step dividing the upper from the 
lower part of the room, and whether she did not see it, or 
from some other cause, the room suddenly reeled before her, 
and she fell heavily forwards. To spring towards her, raise 
her tenderly, bear her to the nearest couch, though she so 
trembled herself at finding Ellen quite insensime, as to 
render the task extremely difficult, and to ring hastily for 
Ellis, was the work of a minute, but it was many minutes 
before their united efforts could bring back consciousness. 

" I knew it would break her heart, poor lamb!" was 
Ellis's exclamation, in a tone of most unusual excitement; 
*' thank 6od, thank God ! Master Edward's coming home^ 
sxid that she is not to go till he does." 

"Have you so much confidence in his influence?" asked 
her mistress, as, unable to resist the impulse, she bent down 
and repeatedly kissed the cold brow and cheek, to which she 
was so earnestly striving to restore warmth, " God in mercy 
grant you may be right ! " 

"Right? Dear my lady!" (whenever EUis was strongly 
moved, she always so addressed her mistress ;) /^ I would 
stake your confidence in me, which is all my life's w;orth, 
if Master Edward is not at the bottom of it all, and that 
this poor child is sacrificing herself for some fancied danger 
to him ! I saw enough of that work when they were young 
children, and I have noticed enough since she has been under 
my care." 

" Edward ! " repeated Mrs. Hamilton, so bewildered, as 
to stop for the moment chafing Ellen's cold hand, " Edward ! 
bearing the high character he does ! what can he have to do 
with it?" 

" I don't know, my lady, but I am sure he has. Young 
men^ ay, some of the finest and bravest amongst us, get into 
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difficnltiaf sometimes^ and it don't touch their characters as 
their officers see them, and Master Edward was always so 
terrified at the mere Ihought of my master knowing any of 
bis faults ; but — ^hush ! we must not let her know we* sus- 
pect an3^hingy poor lamb; it will make her still more 
miserable. lou are better now, dear Miss Ellen, are you 
not? " she added soothingly^ as Ellen feebly raised her hand 
to h^ forehead, and then slowly unclosed her eyes, and 
beheld her aunt leaning over her, with that same expression 
of anxious affection which her illness had so often caused 
in her childhood. Sense, or rather memory, had not quite 
returned^ and her first words were, with a £unt but happy 
smile — 

''I am better, dear aunt, much better ; I dare say I shall 
soon be welL'' But it was only a momentary forgetfolness ; 
swift as thought came the whole of what had so lately 
passed, — ^her uncle's letter, her aunt's words, and murmuring 
in a tone how painfully changed, ''I forgot, — ^forgive me," 
she buried her mce in the pillow. 

"Ellen, my dear Ellen I why will you persist in making 
yourself and me so very miserable, when a few words might 
make us happier?" exclaimed iSia. Hamilton, almost un- 
ploringly, as she bent over her. 

''Do not urge her now, dear my lady, she is not well 
enough ; give her till Master Edward comes ; I am sure she 
wiU not resist him." answered Ellis, very respectfully, though 
meaningly, as her look drew her mistresses attention to the 
shudder which convulsed Ellen's slight firame at the mention 
of her brother. 

Pained and bewildered more than ever, Mrs. Hamilton^ 
after waiting till the faintness seemed quite gone, and think- 
ing that if the restraint of her presence were removed, Ellen 
might be relieved by tears, left her, desiring Ellis to let her 
know in a short time how she was. The moment the door 
closed, Ellen threw her arms round Ellis's nec^ exclaiming 
passionately— 

"Take me away — ^take me away, dear Ellis; I cannot 
bear this room — ^it seems all full of misery ! and I loved it 
so once, and I shall love it again when I am miles and miles 
away, and cannot see it — ^nor any one belonging to it. Oh, 
Ellis, Ellis ! I knew you were too kind. I was too glad and 
contented to be with you : it was not punishment enough for 
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my sm — and I must go away — and I shall tSBfmt, laewt see 
my aunt again — ^I know I shall not. Oh !^ if I might but 
die fiist ! bat I am too wicked for that ; it is only the good 
that die." 

And ahnost for the first time since her an had been dis- 
covered, she gave way to a lonff and violent fit of weeping 
which, though temble while it lasted, as the angoish of the 
youn^ always is, greatly relieved her, and enabl^ her after 
that day not to revert in word (the thought never left her till 
a still more fearful anxiety deadened it) to her uncle's sentence 
again. 

Mrs. Hamilton sat for a very long time alone after she 
had left Ellen. Ellis's words returned to her again and 
again so pertinaciously, that she could not break firom them. 
Edward ! the cause of it all — could it be possible ? — could 
it be, that he had plunged himself into difficulties, and, 
afraid to appeal to his uncle or her, had so worked on Ellen 
as not only to make her send relief, but actually so to ke^ 
his secret, as to endure everything rather than betray it? 
Circumstajice after circumstance, thought after thought, so 
congregated upon her, so seemed to burst into being and 
flash light one firom the other, that her mind ached beneath 
their pressure. Ellen's unhappiness the day his last letter 
had been received, her sudden illness — ^had it taken place 
before or after Robert had lost the money ? She could not 
satisfy herself, for her husband's sudden summons to Feroe, 
hasty preparations, and departure, had rendered all that 
month confused and unsatisfactory in its recollections. So 
intense was the relief of this idea, that Mrs. Hamilton feared 
to encourage it, lest it should prove a mere fancy, and urge 
softer feelings towards her niece than ought to be. Even 
the supposition made her heart yearn towards her with such 
a feeling of love, almost of veneration, for the determined 
self-devotion, so essentially woman's characteristic, that 
she resolutely checked its ascendency. All her previous 
fancies, that Ellen was no ordinary child, that early suffer- 
ing and neglect had, while they produced some childish 
faults, matured and deepened the capabilities of endurance 
and control, from the consciousness (or rather existence, for 
it was not the consciousness to the child herself) of strong 
feeling, returned to her as if determined to confirm Ellis's 
supposition. The disappearance of her allowance; her 
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(ertion, that she was seeking Mis. Lanrford's cottage, by 
%t shorter but forbidden path, to try and get her to dispose 
her trinkets, when the wind blew the notes to her hand — 
now seemed connected one with the other, and confirmed, 
e could well understand how, in a moment of almost 
bdness, they might have been used without thought, and l^e 
>er effect upon so delicate a mind and conscience. Then in 
itradiction to all this (a mere h3rpothesis raised on nothing 
ner than Ellis's supposition) came the constantly favourable 
counts of Edward; his captain's pride and confidence in 
n; the seeming impossibility that lie could get into such 
Bcidties, and what were tney? The name of Harding 
jhed on her mind, she knew not why or how — ^but it made 
r tremble by its probable explanation of the whole. A 
irse or even less refined mind would have either appealed 
once to Ellen as to the truth of this suspicion, or tnought 
rself justified in looking over all Edward's letters to his 
ber, as thus to discover the truth ; but in Mrs. Hamilton's 
re mind the idea never even entered, though all her niece's 
pers and letters were in her actual possession. She could 
ly feel to her heart's core with Ellis, thank God, Master 
ward's coming home ! and pray earnestly that he might 
with them, as they hoped and anticipated in a few, a very 
7 days. ^ 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LIGHT OLDIMEBS. 



[E earnest wishes and pravers of Mrs. Hamilton and her 
khful Ellis were disappointed. The latter part of the month 
September had been exceedingly stormy, and though there 
s a lull from about the 3rd to the 9th of October, the 
linoctial gales then set in with the utmost fury; con- 
ning day after day, night after night, till the ear seemed 
Qost to tire of the sound, and the mind, anxious for friends 
sea, despair of their cessation. During the few calm days, 
3 young party at Oakwood had scarcely been absent from 
J windows, or from that part of the park leading to the 
irmouth road, above an hour at a time. Percy and Herbert 
le over to Plymouth, but were told the frigate could not be- 
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in for fall a week. The late stonns must haye detaiiied liei^ 
thongh she was a fast-saUing ciaft. It was a great disapr 
pointoient to them, for on the 10th of October college term 
began, and they were compelled to return to Qxfor£ The 
cause of their mother's intense desire for Edward's r^oin^ 
indeed, they did not know ; but they were most impatient i» 
see him, and they hoped, they did not exactly know wha^ 
with regard to his influence with Ellen. However, iJie dqf 
of their departure came, and still he had not arrived, and w 
storms^ had recommenced. Percy had gone to say good-byft 
to Ellis, with whom Ellen chanced at that moment to be. 
Full of spirits and jokes, he determinately looked away fiba 
his cousin, took both Mlis's hands, and mock them with Ub 
usual heartmess. 

''Good-bye, dear Ellis. I wonder if I shall ever fed 
myself a man when talking to you. How many tricks I hav& 
played you in this room, and you were always so good*nataied» 
even when one of my seat-crackers set your best gown oa 
fire, and quite spoiled it, do you remember it ? I do think 
you were nearly angry then, and quite enough to make y(% 
and papa made me save up my money to buy you a new wxaL 
I did not play such a practical joke in a hurry again." 

Ellis laughed and perfectly remembered it, and with another 
hearty good-bye he turned away. 

"You have forgotten your cousin, Mr. Percy," she said, 
disregarding Ellen's imploring look. 

" When she remembers her duty to my mother, I wS. 
remember that she is my cousin," was his hasty answer, and 
he hurried from the room as Herbert entered. His good-bye 
to Ellis was quite as warm as Percy's, and then turning to 
Ellen, he put his arm round her, kissed her cheek, and said, 
with impressive earnestness— 

" God bless you, dear Ellen ! I hope you will be happier 
when we meet again, and that it will not be so long before we 
do, as we fancy now ; " and, affected almost to tears at the 
grateful, humble look she raised to his, he left her. 

Overcome as much by the harshness of the generous warm- 
hearted Percy, whom she so dearly loved, as by the gentle 
kindness of Herbert, Ellen remained for several minutes with 
her arms on the table, her face hid upon them. She thought 
she was quite aJone, for Ellis had gone about some of her 
business, when she was startled by Percy's voice. 
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*' I am a brate, Ellen, nothing less ; forgive me, and saj 
)od^bye. I can't understand it at all, but angry as I am 
ith you, your pale face haunts me like a spectre, so we must 
lit fiicnds;" and as she looked hastily up, he kissed her 
iimly twice, and ran away, without another word. 
Pays passed heavily, the gales seeming to increase in 
olence^ and causing Mrs. Hamilton more terrible anxiety 
A vague dread than she allowed to be visible. The damage 
long^ the shipping was fearfal, and the very supposed 
sinity of the frigate to the Channel increased the dsmger. 
16 papers every morning presented long lists of snips 
'ecked, or fatally dismantled,loss of crews or part of them, 
ills and cargoes due but missing ; and the vivid recollection 

the supposed fate of her own brother, the wretchedness of 
e suspense, before the fate of his vessel was ascertained, 
tnimea to heighten the fears that would g^ain ascendency 
r her nephew ; and for the effect of this terrible suspense on 
len, more especially, — ^if indeed she had endured all these 
3eks, nay, months of misery for him. 
At first Ellen seemed unconscious that there was an3rthing 
markable in the delay, the thought of her own departure 
ang uppermost ; but when the thought did press upon her, 
)w it came she knew not — ^that of the given month the 
eeks were passing, and Edward had not arrived, and that 
lere must be some reason for the long delay — ^storm, ship- 
reck, death, all flawed upon her at once, and almo^ 
addened her. The quiet calm of endurance gave way. 
lie could not sleep at night from the tremendous winds; 
)t even when EUis had a bed put up in her room, and re- 
aiQed with her all night herself; she never complained 
deed, but hour after hour she would pace her room and 
le passage leading to Ellis's, till compelled to cease from 
iaustion, she would try steadily to employ herself with 
me difficult study, and succeed, perhaps, for half an hour, 
it then remain powerless, or recommence her restless walk, 
rs. Hamilton made several attempts, without any apparent 
terference on her part, to get her to sit occasionally with 
r and Miss Harcourt, and her cousins, but she seemed to 
rink from them all. Emmeline, indeed, when once aware 

the terrible trial she was enduring, would sit with her, 
stwing or working as if nothing had occurred to estrange 
3m, and try to cheer her by talking on many topics of 
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interest. Caroline would spesk to her kindly wheneva she 
saw her. Miss Harcourt alone retained her ind^ation,fir 
no suspicion of the real cause of her silence ever entend \m 
mind. 

Poor Ellen felt that she dared not indulge in the comfort 
this change in her aunt and cousin's manner produced. SmV^ 
wanted to wean herself quite from them, that the paogot 
separation might be less severe, but she only seemed ti 
succeed in loving them more. One thought, indeed, il 
length took such entire possession of her mind, as to deadei 
every other ; — ^it was the horrible idea that as she had mod 
to save Edward, perhaps from merited disgrace, he would In 
taken from her ; she never breathed it, but it haunted biil^ 
night and day. Mr. Maitland saw her continually, but h 
plainly told Mrs. Hamilton, while the cause of anxiety ani 
mental suffering lasted he could do her no good. It was I 
constant alternation of fearful excitement and complete de- 
pression, exhausting the whole system. Repose and kmdneai|; 
— ^alas ! the latter might be given, but the former, in tltt 
present position of affairs, how could it be ensured ? 

The month of grace was waning ; only two d^ remained, 
and Edward had not arrived, and how could Mrs. Hamilt(Mi 
obey her husband — whose every letter reiterated his hope 
that she had not been prevailed on to alter his sentence, if 
Ellen still remained silent — and send her niece from her? 
She came at length to the determination, that if another week 
passed and still there were no tidings, not to let this feaifol 
self-sacrifice, if it really were such, last any longer, but gently, 
cautiously, tenderly as she could, prevail on Ellen to confide 
all to her, and promise, if Edward really had been erring and 
in difficulties, all should be forgiven for her sake, and even hie 
uncle's anger averted. Once her determination taken, she 
felt better enabled to endure an anxiety which was injuring 
her almost as much as Ellen ; and she returned to Ellis's room, 
which she had lately very often frequented, for she scarcely 
felt comfortable when Ellen was out of her sight, though she 
had full confidence in Ellis's care. 

Ellen was asleep on a sofa, looking so wan, so haggard — so 
altered from the Ellen of five short months back, that Mre. 
Hamilton sat down by her side, pondering whether she was 
doing right to wait even another week, before she should tiy 
to bring relief by avowing her suspicions — ^but would it bring 
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belief? JEoid after all, was it for Edward? or liad she been 
•>caiowing her affection and imagination to mislead and soften, 
"Vrhen sternness might still be needed ? 

Ellen woke with a start as from some fearful dveam, and 
cazed at Mrs. Hamilton for a full minute, as if she did not 
Snow her. 

" My dear Ellen, what is it ? You have been sleeping un- 
comfortably — surely you know me ?" 

" I thought I was at — ^at — Seldon Grange — are you sure I 
am not ? Dear aunt Emmeline, do tell me I am at Oakwood, 
I know I am to go and very soon ; but I am not there now, 
^ am I V* and she put one hand to her forehead, and gazed 
^ Imrriedly and fearfully round her, while, with the other, she 
p held tightly Mrs. Hamilton's dress. There was something 
^: darning both in her look and tone. . 

^: "No, love, you are with me still at Oakwood, and you 
^ will not go from me till you have been with Edward some 
^S little time. You cannot think I would send you away 
? now, Ellen 1" 

-?. The soothing tone, her brother's name, seemed to disperse 
"£ the cloud, and bursting into tears exclaimed — 
f « He win never come— I know he wiU never come— my sin 
p has killed him." 

? "Your sin, Ellen, what can that have to do with 
i' Edward?" 

? "Because," the words "it was for him" were actually 
V on her lips; but they were checked, and, in increasing 
. . excitement, she continued — " Nothing, nothing, indeed, 
with him — ^what could it have? but if ne knows it — oh, it 
will so grieve him; perhaps it would be better I should go 
before he comes — and then, then, he need not know it; if, 
indeed, he ever comes." 

" I do not think you quite know what you are sajdng, my 
dear Ellen ; your uncomfortable dream has unsettled you. 
Try and keep quiet for an hour, and you will be better. 
Kemember, suflFering as this dreadful suspense is, your 
brother is still in a Father's ^acious keeping ; and that He 
- will listen to your prayers for his safety, and if it be His good 
pleasure, stiH restore him to you." 

" Mv prayers ?" answered Ellen, fearfully. " Mr. Howard 
fiaid, there was a barrier between Him and me while I would 
not confess; I had refused His mercy.". 
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"Can you confess before God, Ellen? Can jou lay job 
whole heart open before Him, and ask Him in His umiuto 
mercy, and for your Saviour's sake, to foigive you V* Mi 

" 1 could and did so," answered EUen, letuming Mil Ij: 
Hamilton's earnestly inquiring look, by raising her klige es- m 
pressive eyes, steadily and fearlessly, to her toce ; "but Vl | ] 
Howard told me it was mockery and sin to suppose Goi 
would hear me or forgive me while I refused to obey EBiii,lif 
being silent and obdurate to you. That if I widied His fo^ 
giveness, I must prove it by telling the whole to you, wfafltt K 
His commandments desired me to obey, and — anct— as I m 
dared not do that — I have been a&aid to pray." And As l( 
shudder with which she laid her head again upon the piBoff |[ 
betrayed the misery of the fear. 

"And is it impossible, quite impossible, that you eai 
confide the source of your grief and difficidty to m, 
Ellen ? Will you not do so — even if I promise foigiTe* 
ness not merely to you, but to all who may have enedl 
Answer me, my sweet child; your silence is fearfully 
injuring your mind and body. "Wliy do you &ncy you dare 
not tell me?" 

"Because, because, I have promised!" answered Ellen, in 
a fearful tone of returning excitement, and, sitting upright, 
she clasped her hands convulsively together, while her cheek 
burned with painful brilliancy. "Aunt Emmeline — oh, 
do not, pray do not speak to me in that kind tone! be 
harsh and cold again, I can bear it better. If you did 
but know how my heart and brain ache — ^how they long 
to tell you,^ and so rest — ^but I cannot — ^I dare not — I have 
promised." 

"And you may not tell me whom you have promised f 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, every former thought rendered ap- 
parently null and vain by these words, and painfully dis- 
appointing her ; but the answer terrified her. 

" Mamma — ^I promised her, and she stands by me so pale, 
so grieved, whenever I think of telling you," answered 
Ellen, clinging to Mrs. Hamilton, but looking with a strained 
gaze of terror on vacancy. " I thought I must have told you, 
when you said I was to go — to go to Seldon Grange — ^but she 
stood by me and laid her hand on my head, and it was so 
cold, so heavy, I don't remember anything more, till I found 
you and Ellis leaning over me ; but I ought not to teU you 
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€▼611 this. I know I ought not — for look — ^look^ aunt Emme- 
Ime I— don't you see mamma — ^there — quite close to me ? oh, 
tell her to forgive me — I will keep my promise," and 
flhuddering convulsiyely, she hid her face m her aunt's 
diess. 

Mrs. Hamilton was dreadfully alarmed. Whatever the 
fcmndation, and she had no doubt that there was some, and 
that it really had to do with Edward and his poor mother's 
mistaken partiality, Ellen's imagination was evidently dis- 
ordered. To attempt obtaining the truth, while she was in 
this fearful state oi excitement, was as impossible as cruel, 
and she tried only to soothe her to composure ; speaking of 
her mother as happy and in Heaven, and that Ellen had 
thought of her so much, as was quite natural in her sorrow, 
that she fancied she saw her. 

" It is not reality, love ; if she could see and speak to you, 
I am sure it would be to tell you to confide all your sorrow to 
me, if it would make you happier." 

*' Oh, no, no— I should be very wicked if it made me 
happier ; I ought not even to wish to tell you. But Mr. 
M3rrvin told me, even when mamma went to Heaven she 
would still see me, and know if I kept my promise, and 
tried to win her love, by doing what I know she wished, even 
after she was dead ; and it was almost a pleasure to do so till 
now, even if it ^ve me pain and made me unhappy ; but 
now, now, aunt Emmeline, I know you must hate me ; you 
never, never can love me again — and that — ^that is so liard 
to bear/* 

** Have you forgotten, my dear Ellen, the blessed assurance, 
there is more joy in Heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety and nine who have not sinned ? and if our 
Father in Heaven can so feel, so act, are His creatures to do 
less ? Do you think, because you have given me pain, and 
trouble and disappointment, and compelled me to use such 
extreme severity, and cause you so much suffering, that it 
will be quite impossible for me to love you again, if I see you 
do all you can to win back that love ? " , 

Ellen made no answer ; but the alarming excitement had 
so £Bir subsided, as to raise the hope that quietness would 
subdue it altogether. Mrs. Hamilton remained with her, till 
she seemed quite calm, and would not have left her then, but 
she had promised Caroline to drive with her into T — that 
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afternoon to make some purchases ; Emmellne and Miss 
Harcourt were spending the day at Greville Manor, and her 
daughter depending on her, she did not like to disappoint 
her. But the diflftculty to think of other things, and cheer- 
fully converse on comparatively indifferent topics, was greater 
than she had ever found it. Tnat Ellis's surmise was correct, 
she had no longer the smallest douht. Ellen was sacnficing 
herself, not merely for the love she bore her brotiber, but 
from some real or imaginary promise to her poor mother. 
What its exact nature was, she could not indeed satisfy her- 
self, but that it had something to do with concealing Edward's^ 
faults seemed to flash upon her, she hardly knew how. Ellis's 
words, *' that she had seen enough of that work when they 
were children," returned to her, and various incongruities in 
Ellen's character and conduct, which she had been unable to 
reconcile at the time, all seemed connected with it. But to 
arrive at the truth was much more difficult than ever ; stiU 
how could she send Ellen away ? and yet, if still silent,, 
would mere surmise satisfy her husband ? There was' but 
one hope, one ray of ligh1>— Edward's own honour, if indeed 
he were permitted to return ; and even while driving and 
talking with Caroline, her heart was one frequent prayer that 
this might be, and the fearful struggle of her devoted Ellen 
cease. 

Her aunt's gentle and unexpected kindness had had such a 
beneficial effect on Ellen, that, after her early dinner, about 
three o'clock, she told Ellis she would go in the schoolroom, 
and try and read there for an hour; she knew all the family 
were out, and therefore would be quite undisturbed. Ellis 
willingly acquiesced, rejoicing that she should seek any change 
herself, and advised her, as it was such a mild soft afternoon 
after the late storms, to take a turn on the terrace, on which 
a glass-door from the schoolroom opened ; it would do her 
good. Ellen meant to take her advice, but as she looked out 
from the window over a well-remembered landscape, so many 

{)ainfiil thoughts and recollections crowded on her, that she 
ost all inclination to move. She had not stood there for 
many weeks, and it seemed to her that the view had never 
looked so very lovely. The trees all had the last glories of 
autumn — for it was early in November — the grass was of that 
beautiful humid emerald which always follows heavy rain, 
and though the summer flowers had all gone, the sheltered 
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l)eds of the garden, Ijdng beneath the terrace, presenteil many 
very beaurfciful stilL The end of the terrace, a flight of stone 
steps, overlooked the avenue leading from the principal lodge 
to the main entrance, and where Ellen stood, she could dS- 
tinguish a few yards of the path where it issued from some 
distant trees. She gazed at first, conscious only that she was 
banished from it al^ and that, however long her departure 
might be deferred, she must go at last, for her uncle's mandate 
comd not be disobeyed ; but gradually her eye became fixed 
as in fascination. A single figure was emerging from the 
trees, and dressed in the uniform of a midshipman — she was 
sure it was 1 but it was a figure so tall, so slim, his step so 
lingered — ^it could not be Edward, most likely some one of 
his m^Bsmates come to tell his fate. He was taller even than 
Percy, but so much slighter, so different to the boy from whom 
she had parted, that tiaough her heart bounded and sunk tiU 
faintness seemed to overpower her, she could not convince 
herself it was him. With an almost unconscious effort she ran 
out, through the glass-door, to the steps of the terrace ; she 
could see mm now distinctly, but not his face, for his cap was 
low over his forehead ; but as he approached, he paused, as 
if doubting whether to go up to the hall-door, or the well- 
known terrace, by which he had alwajrs rushed into the 
schoolroom, on his daily return from Mr. Howard's ; and as 
he looked hastily up, his cap fell back, and his eyes met 
Ellen's. A wild but checked scream broke from her lips, 
and all was an impenetrable mist till she found herself in her 
brother's arms, in the room she had quitted, his lips repeatedly 
pressing her cheek and forehead, and his voice, whicn 
sounded at strange — ^it did not seem like Edward's, it was 
so much more deep and manly — entreating her to speak to 
him, and tell him why she looked so ill ; but still her heart 
so throbbed she could not speak. She could only cling close 
to him and look intently in his face, which was so altered 
from the happy, laughing boy, that had he not been, from his 
extreme paleness and attenuation of feature, still more like 
their mother when she was ill, his sister would scarcely have 
known him. 

" Dearest Ellen, do speak to me ; what has been the matter, 
that you look so pale and sad ? Are you not glad to see me?" 

" Glad! oh, Edward, you cannot know how glad; I thought 
you would never, never come^ the storms have been so terrible; 
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I have been ill, and your sudden appearance startled me, for 
I had thought of such dreadful things, and that was the reason 
I could not speak at first ; but I am sure you are as pale as I 
am, dear, dear Edward ; you have been wounded — nave yon, 
not recovered theinyet ? 

"My wounds, Mien? oh, they were slight enough; I 
wished and tried for them to be severer, to have done for m 
at once, but they would not; [they only brought me praise^ 
praise which maddened me 1" 

Sir Edward," murmured Ellen, in a low, fearful voice^ 

how did he part with you ? " 
As he has always treated me, a kind, too kind father T 
oh, Ellen, Ellen, if he did but know the deceiving villain that 
lam!" 

"Would he indeed not forgive, Edward, if he so loves 
you ? not if he knew all, the temptation, the — " 

" Temptation, Ellen ! what excuse ought there to be in 
temptation? Why was I such a fool, such a madman, to allow 
myself to be lured into error again and again by that villain, 
after I had discovered his double face, and I had been 
warned against him, too ? why did I so madly disregard Mr. 
Howard's and my uncle's warning letters, trusting my self- 
will and folly, instead of their experience ? Brave ? I am 
the veriest coward that ever trod the deck, because I could 
not bear a sneer ! " 

"And he? — are you stiU within his power?" inquired 
Ellen, shrinking in terror from the expression of her brother's 
face. 

" No, Ellen, no ; God forgive me — I have tried not to 
rejoice ; the death was so terrible, so nearly my (5wn, that I 
stood appalled, and, for the first time these two years, kneli 
down to my God for pardon, mercy to repent. The lightning 
struck him where he stood, struck him beside me, leaving 
the withering smile of derisive mockery, with which he had 
that moment been regarding me, still on his lips. Why and 
where had he gone ? he, who denied God and His holy 
Word, turned the solemn service into mockery, and made me 
like himself, — and why was I spared ? Oh, Ellen, I have no 
words to describe the sensation of that moment 1 " Hfr 
stopped, and shuddered, then continued hurriedly, " Changed 
as 1 am in appearance, it is nothing to the change within. 
I did not know its extent till now that I am here again, and 
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'afl my happy boyhood comes before me ; aunt Emmeline'& 
gentle lessons of piety and goodness — oh, Ellen, Ellen, what 
have been their miits ? For two years I have given myself 
np to passion, unrestrained by one word, one thought of 
prayer ; I dared, simple madman as I was, to make a com- 
pact with my own conscience, and vow that if I received the 
relief I expected from you, and was free from Harding, I 
would reform, would pray for the strength to resist tempta- 
tion, which I had not in myself, and when, when the 
man that was despatched by Sir Edward from the shore, with 
the letters for the crew, sunk beneath the waves, bearing 
every despatch along with him, I cursed him, and the fate 
which had ordained his death. Ellen, Ellen ! why was I 
saved, and Harding killed ? " 

"And you never received my letter, Edward? Never 
knew if I had tried to reUeve you from Harding'^ power ? '* 
answered Ellen, becoming so deadly pale, that Edward 
forced himself to regain composure; the nature of his in- 
formation causing a revulsion of feeling in his sister as to 
deaden her to the horror of his words. For what had all 
this suffering been ? 

" I was sure you had, Ellen, for you always did, and I 
could trust you as I could myself. A sudden squall had 
upset the boat, and the man was so encumbered by a large 
great coat, every pocket filled with letters and papers, that he 
sunk at once, though every help was offered. 1 threw my- 
self into the sea to save him, and Lieutenant Morley praised 
my courage and benevolence — ^little did he know my motive! 
Besides, Sir Edward told me there was an enclosure for me 
in my imcle's to him, and regretted he had not kept it ta 
give it me himself — ^would to Heaven he had! TiU Har- 
ding's death I was in his power, and he had so used it, that 
I had vowed, on our arrival in England, to abscond, hide 
myself for ever, go I cared not where, nor in what character ! 
But he is dead, and I am free ; my tale need be told to none, 
and if I can I will break from this fatal spell, and redeem the 
past ; but it seems, it seems as if fiends urged me still to the 
path of evil ! Would that I had but courage to tell all ta 
Mr. Howard, I should be safer then ; but I cannot — cannot— 
the risk is too great. Carriage-wheels ! " he added, starting^ 
up — "my aunt and Caroline; oh, how I rejoiced when they 
told me at the lodge that my uncle was not here I " and in 
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his extreme agitation at the thought of meeting his aunt, he 
forgot his sister^ or he might have been startled at the effect 
of his words. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE STRUGGLB. 



Mrs. Hamilton had been told at the lodge of her nephew'* 
arrival, and so powerful was her emotion, that she leant 
back in the carriage, as it drove rapidly from the lodge to the 
Hall, without the power of uttering a word. Carmine was 
surprised, for his return seemed to her only a cause of re- 
joicing ; — she had no idea of the mingled dread and joy, 
the trembling lest Edward had, indeed, deceived them all, and, 
if he had not, the redoubled mystery of Ellen's conduct 
While he was absent she could think calmly on him as the 
cause of all, but now that he was returned, ner heart seemed 
to turn sick with apprehension, and she had hardly strength 
to inquire where he was, and great was her surprise when 
she found his arrival was still unknown. Caroline's joyful 
exclamation as she ran into the schoolroom to put away 
some of her purchases drew her there at once, and for the 
first five minutes the intense thankfulness that he was indeed 
safe and comparatively well, — that whatever might be the 
secret change, his affection for her, to judge by the warmth 
and agitation of his embrace, was unchanged, and she had 
that to work on, alone occupied her mind and enabled her to 
regain her calmness. 

" You do, indeed, look as if you wanted English air and 
home nulling, my dear boy," she said, after some little time 
had elapsed, and Edward had seated himself by her, his 
hand still clasped in hers ; "Sir Edward was quite right to 
invalid you. Emmeline does nothing but talk of your wounds 
as making you a complete hero ; I am unromantic enough 
to wish that you had brought me home more colour and 
more flesh, and less glory ; but I suppose from being so 
pale, you are more like your poor mother than ever ; " and 
she looked at him so earnestly, that Edward's eyes, spite of 
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aQ lis eflForts, sunk beneath hers. He answered gaily, how- 
ever, and, in reply to Caroline's numerous queries, entered 
into an animated description of their voyage home and the 
causes of their detention, in their being so often compell^ ta 
put into port, from the feariW storms they had encountered, 
and time slipped away so fast that the dinner-bell rung before- 
any one was prepared. 

That Ellen should look paler than even when she had left 
her in the morning, and be still more silent, did not astonish 
Mrs. Hamilton; the agitation of meeting her brother was. 
quite enough to occasion it ; and she advised her to remain 
quiet while they were at dinner, that she might rejoin them 
^fcerwards. She looked as if siie had been so very lately 
ill, that Edward was not surprised at her having dined 
already; but many little things that occurred during the 
evening — ^her excessive quietness, the evident restraint be- 
tween her and Caroline, and he at first fancied, and was then 
quite certain between her and his aunt, startled and i)er- 
plexed him. She seemed restrained and shy, too, with him, 
as if in constant terror. Poor child, her aunt had advised 
quietness while alone, and her brother's words rung in her 
ears, till repose seemed further oflF than ever. After all she 
had suffered before and after the sending that fatal letter^ 
it had never reached him ; she had utterly failed in her 
attempt to save him. If she had, indeed, confided at first 
in Mrs. Hamilton, measures would have been taken, she was 
sure, to have secured him the necessary relief, for whenever 
her uncle had sent him his allowance, it was through Sir 
Edward, not encountering the risk of the loss of a letter.. 
Tlere had been times when, in the midst of her sufferings,. 
Ellen could realize a sort of comfort in the idea that she hact 
saved Edward and kept his secret ; but where was this com^ 
fort now? All she had endured, all she was still to endure,, 
was for nothing, worse than nothing; for if Edward knew 
her sin, feeling that it had brought him no good, and given 
up, as she felt he must be, to unrestrained passion, orv he- 
could not have given vent to such fearful sentiments, she 
actually trembled for its effects upon him and his anger on 
herself. She had sometimes fancied that perhaps his errors, 
were not so great as he believed them, that he would 
confess them when he found only his kind, indulgent aunt 
at home, and so peace and hope gradually dawn for both him 
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and her. AH her wish, her hope now was, that Mrs. Hamil- 
ton could be prevailed upon not to tell him what she had 
done, for whether it made him think he ought to confes» 
himself its cause or not, its effect on him would be so 
terrible, that she felt an additional sufferings to herself could 
be better borne. 

With these thoughts, no wonder she was silent, utterly 
unable to subdue them as she wished, and evince natural 
interest in all that had occurred to Edward ; and tell him all 
that had happened to herself during their long separation. 
Caroline, however, was so animated ; and when Emmelim 
and Miss Harcourt returned, unable to comprehend what 
they could possibly be sent for, a full hour earher than usual, 
their astonishment and delight at seeing Edward, prevented 
anything like a pause in conversation, or unnatural restramt 
His cousins found so much to tell as well as to listen to, 
about Percy and Herbert, as well as themselves ; and Emme* 
line made Edward tell her such minute particulars of their 
engagements with the pirates, and how he was wounded^ and 
what Sir Edward said to him, that Mrs. Hamilton, anxious aa 
she was — ^for the longer she was with her nephew the more 
convinced she was that he could not meet her eye, and that 
his gaiety was not natural — she could not help being amused 
in spite of herself. 

iSigrossed with thought how to arrive at the truth, for 
which she so ardently longed, she entered the library, when 
the prayer-bell rung, with her children ; quite forgetting, till 
she had taken the place at the reading-^lesk, wmch, in th& 
absence of her husband and sons, she always occupied herself, 
that she had intended to desire Ellen to resume her usual 
place by Emmeline, wishing to spare her any additional suffer- 
ing the first night of Edward's return, and to prevent any 
pamful feeling on his part. It was an oversight, but it vexed 
her exceedingly. She looked hastily round, in the hope ot 
being in time, but Ellen was already in her place, though she 
had evidently shrunk still more into the recess of the lower 
window, as if longing for its massive curtains to hide her, 
and her face was buried in her hands. Mrs. Hamilton would 
have been still more grieved if she had seen, as Ellis did, the 
beseeching humble look which, as they entered, Ellen had 
fixed upon her, and that her pale lips had quivered with the 
half-uttered supplication, which she failed in courage fixlly to 
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pronounce. Edward appeared too wrapt in his own tliouglits 
to notice it then ; and as his aunt's gentle but impressive 
voice fell on his ear, the words, the room, the whole scene so 
recalled the happy and comparatively innocent past, that it 
was with difficulty he could restrain his feelings, till tiie atti- 
tude of kneeling permitted them full vent in tears, actual 
tears, when he had thought he could never weep again. The 
contrast of his past and present self rendered the one more 
brightly happy, the other more intensely dark th^ui the actual 
xeaiity. The unchecked faults and passions of his early 
•childnood had been the sole cause of his present errors : but 
while under the gentle control of his aunt and uncle and Mr. 
Howard, he had not known these faults, and, therefore, 
1)elieved they had all come since. He longed intensely to 
confide all his errors, all his remorse, to Mr. Howard, whom 
he still so dearly loved ; but he knew he had not courage to 
confess, and yet hated himself for his cowardice. 

Only too well accustomed to control, he banished every 
trace of tears (from all save the eye rendered even more than 
usually penetrating from anxiety) as he arose, and became 
aware, foi' the first time, that Ellen was not where he was ac- 
customed to see her. He kissed her fondly as she hurriedly 
approached him, and perceiving that she left the room with 
merely a faint good night to the rest of the family, and no 
embrace, as usual, from Mrs. Hamilton, he darted forwards, 
seized his aunt's hand, and exclaimed — 

" What is the matter with EUen, aunt Emmeline ? Why 
IS she so changed, and why is your manner to her so cold and 
distant? and why did she kneel apart, as if unworthy to join 
US even in prayers ? Tell me, for pity's sake ! " 

"Not to-night, my dear Edward. It is a long tale and a 
painful one, and I rely on you to help me, that Ellen and 
myself may be again as we have been. It is as much pain 
to me as to her that we are not. To-morrow, I promise you, 
you shall know all. You have had excitement enough for 
to-day, and after your exhausting voyage must need rest. Do 
not &ncy this an evasion of your request ; I have longed for 
your return to influence EUen, almost as much as for the 
nappiness of seeing you again." 

Edward was compelled to be satisfied and retire ; but 
though he did feel sufficient physical exhaustion for the 
comfort of hi3 room to be unusually luxuriousi hid sleep was 
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restless and disturbed by frightf al dreams, in which, howeyer 
varied the position, it always seemed that he was in danger, 
and Ellen sacrificing herself to save hun. 

On retiring for the night, Mrs. Hamilton discovered a note 
on her dressmg table. She thought she knew the writing, 
l3ut from tremmousness it was so nearly illegible, that it waa 
with great difficulty she deciphered the following words : — 

" I am so conscious I ought not to address you, know so 
well that I have no right to ask any favour from you, when I 
liave given you so much trouble and pain, that I could not 
liave asked it, if you had not been so very, very kind this 
morning. Oh ! aunt Emmeline, if indeed you can feel any 
pity for me, do not, pray do not tell Edward the real reason 
of my banishment from Oakwood ; tell him I have been very 
wicked — ^have reftised to evince amr real repentance — ^but do 
not tell him what I have done. He is ill, unhappy at having 
to resign his profession even for a few months. Oh ! spare 
him the misery of knowing my sm. I know I deserve nothing 
l)ut severity from you — I have no right to ask this — ^but, oh ! 
if you have ever loved me, do not reftise it. If you would 
but grant it, would but say before I go, that in time you will 
forgive me, it would be such a comfort to the miserable— 
Ellen." 

Mrs. Hamilton's eyes filled with tears ; the word " you/t " 
had evidently been written originally, but partially erased, 
and " the " substituted in its stead, and she could not read 
the utter desolation of one so young, which that simple in- 
cident betrayed, without increase of pain ; yet to grant her 
request was impossible. It puzzled her — for why should she 
so persist in the wish expressed from the beginning that 
Edward should not know it? unless, indeed — and her 
heart bounded with the hope — ^that she feared it would urge 
him to confess himself the cause, and her sacrifice be 
useless. She locked up the note, which she would not read 
again, fearing its deep humility, its earnest supplication, 
would turn her from her purpose, and in praying fervently for 
guidance and in fitful sleep, her night passed. 

For some time after breakfast the following morning, 
Edward and his aunt were alone together in the library. It 
was with the utmost difficulty he suppressed, sufficiently to 
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•conceal the fearful agitation which thrilled through every 
nerve as he listened to the tale he had demanded. He could 
not doubt the use to which that money had been applied. 
His sister's silence alone would have confirmed it ; but in 
that hour of madness — ^for what else is passion uni^rained 
by principle or feeling? he was only conscious of anger, 
fierce anger against the unhappy girl wno had borne so much 
for him. He had utterly forgotten the desperate words he 
had written. He had never received the mtended relief. 
Till within a week, a short week of his return, he had 
been in Harding's power, and as Ellen's devotion had saved 
him nothing, what could it weigh against the maddening 
conviction, that if he had one spark of honour remaining, he 
must confess that he had caused her sin ? Instead of saving, 
she had betrayed him ; and he left his aunt to seek Ellen, so 
evidently disturbed and heated, and the interview itself had 
been so little satisfactory in softening him, as she had hoped 
to win him to cpnfession at once, for she had purposely i^ken 
as indulgently of error and difficulty as she could, without 
betraying her strengthened suspicions, that if she had known 
bow to do so she would have forbidden his seeing Ellen till 
he was more cahn. 

Unhappily, too, it was that part of the day when Ellis 
was always most engaged, and she was not even in her own 
room, so that there was no check on Edward's violence. 
The control he had exercised while with his aunt but in- 
creased passion when it was removed. He poured forth the 
bitterest reproaches — asked how she could .dare hope relief 
«o obtained would ever have been allowed to reach him ? — 
what had she done but betrayed him ? for how could he be 
such a dishonoured coward as to let her leave Oakwood 
because she would not speak ? and why had she not spoken ? 
—why not betrayed him at once, and not decoyed him home 
to disgrace and misery? Passion had so maddened him, 
that he neither knew what he said himself, nor heard her 
imploring entreaties not to betray himself, and she never 
-would. She clung to his knees as she knelt before him, for 
she was too powerless to stand, reiterating her supplication in 
a tone that ought to have recalled him to his better self ; but 
that better sense had been too long silenced, and infuriated at 
her convulsive eflforts to detain him, he struck her with 
tsufficient force to make her^ more by the agony of a Uow 
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from liifli tlian ttie pain itself, loose her hold at once, and 
■darted from the room. 

The hall door was open, and he rushed through it unseen 
into the park, flying he neither knew where nor cared, but 
plunging into the wildest parts. How he arrived at one 
particular spot he knew not, for it was one which of all 
others, in that moment of excitement, he would gladly have 
avoided. It was a small glade in the midst of the wood 
shelving down to the water's edge, where he and Percy, with 
the assistance of Kobert, had been permitted to erect a 
miniature boat-house, and where Edward had kept a com- 
plete flotilla of tiny vessels. There were the treesf, tite glade, 
the boat-house still, aye, and the vessels, in such beautiM 
repair and keeping, that it brought back the past so vividly, 
«o overpoweringly, from the voiceless proof which it was 
of the affectionate remembrance with which he and his 
favourite tastes had been regarded, even in his absence, that 
he could not bear it. He flung himself frdl length on the 
^eensward, and as thought after thought came oack upon 
him, bringing Ellen before him, self-sacrificing, devoted, 
always interposing between him and anger, as she had done 
from the first hour they had been inmates of Oakwood, the 
thought of that craven blow, those mad reproaches, was in- 
jsupportable ; and he sobbed for nearly an hour in that one 
«pot, longing that some chance would but bring Mr. Howard 
to him, that he might relieve that fearful remorse at once, 
but utterly unable to seek him of himself. 

Edwards disposition, like his mother's, was naturally 
much too good for the determined pursuit of evil. His 
•errors had actually been much less grave, than from Har- 
•ding's artful representations he imagined them. He never 
indulged in passion without its being followed by the most 
agonized remorae ; but from having pertinaciously banished 
the religion which his aunt had so tned to instil, and been 
taught by Harding to scoff" at the only safe guide for youth, 
as for every age, God's holy Word, he had nothing whereon 
to lean, either as a comfort in his remorse, a hope for 
amendment, or strength for self-conquest ; and terrible in- 
deed might have been the consequences of Harding's fatal 
influence, if the influence of a home of love had not been still 
etronger. 

Two hours after he had quitted his aunt, he rejoined the 
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family, tranquil, bat bearing such evident traces of a mental 
struggle, at least so Mrs. Hamilton &ncied, for no one else 
noticed it, that she still hoped she did not exactly know 
what, for ahe failed in courage to ask the issue of his inter- 
view with Ellen. She contented herself with desiring Em- 
meline to tell her cousin to bring her work or drawing, and 
ioin them, and she was so surprised when Emmeline broi^ht 
back word that Ellen had said she had much rather not, t£at 
she sought her herself. 

Ellens cheeks, in general so pale, were crimson, her eyes 
in consequence unnaturally brilliant, and she looked alto- 
gether so unlike herself, that her aunt was more anxious than 
ever ; nor did her manner, when asked why she refused to 
join them, when Edward had so lately returned, tend to 
decrease the feeling. 

'' Emmeline did not sa^ vou desired it, or I should have 
known better than to disobey," was her reply, and it was 
scarcely disrespectful ; the tone seemed that of a spirit 
crushed and goaded to the utmost, and so utterly unable 
to contend with more, though every nerve was quivering with 

Sain. Mrs. Hamilton felt bitter pain that EUen at length 
id indeed shrink from her; that the disregard of her en- 
treaty concerning her brother appeared so to have wounded, 
that it had shaken the affection which no other suffering had 
had power to move. • 

" I do not desire it, Ellen, though I wish it," she replied, 
mildly ;" "you are of course at liberty to act as you please, 
thou^ I should have thought it most natural that, not having 
been with Edward so long, you should wish to be with him as 
much as possible now he is at home." 

*' He mil not wish it ; he hates me» spurns me, as I knew 
he would, if he knew my sin ! To-day 1 wafl to have gone 
to Seldon Grange ; let me go at once ! then neither he nor 
you, nor any one need be tormented with me any more, and 
you wiU all be happy again ; let me go, aunt Emmeline, what 
should I stay for V 

" If you wish it, EUen, you shall go next week. I did not 
imagine that, under any circumstances, you could have ex- 
pressed a desire to leave me, or suppose that it would make 
me part icularly happy to send you away." 

"Why shoiud it not ? you must hate me, too, or — or you 
would not have refused the only--only fervour I asked you 

z 
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before I went," answered poer Ellen, and the voice, lAiA U^^ 
had been unnaturally clear, was chok^ for the moment wA 
scj^s, which she resolutely forced back. * Mrs. Hamilton coaU 
scarcely bear it ; taking her ice-cold hands in both heiS) As 
said, almost tenderly — 

"You have reason to condemn me as harsh and cnid,lF 
Ellen ; but time will perhaps explain ifce motives of my con- (^ 
duct, as I trust and pray it will solve the mystery of yora; 
you are not well enough to be left long alone, and EUk i 
so much engaged to-day that I do wish you to be with me 
independent of your orother's society. If you so modi 
prefer remaim'ng here, I will stay with you, though of comw^ 
as Edward has been away from us so long, I should iirish te 
be with him also." If 

" It was almost the first time Mrs. Hamilton had ever hal fi 
recourse in the management of her family to anything that 
was not perfectly straightforward; and though her present 
motives would have haulowed much deeper stratagems^her 
pure mind shrunk from her own words. She vdshed EHen 
to be constantly in Edward's presence, that he might not be 
able to evade the impulse of feeling and honour, which the 
sight of such suflfering she thought must call forth; she 
could not bear to enforce this wish as a command, when she 
had already been, as she felt — ^if Ellen's silence were indeed 
self-devotion, not guilt — so cruelly and so unnecessarily 
severe. Ellen made neither reply nor resistance,, but, taking 
up her work, accompanied her aunt to the usu^ morning- 
room, from which many a burst of happy . laughter and 
joyous tones were echoing. Caroline and Emimeline were 
so full of enjoyment at Edward's return, had so many things 
to ask and tell, were so perfectly unsuspicious as to Ms 
having any concern with his sister's fault,^ that if they did 
once or twice think him less lively and ioyous than when 
he left home, they attributed it simply to his not having j^et 
recovered the exhausting voyage and his wounds. Miss 
Harcourt, just as unsuspicious, secretly accused Ellen as the 
cause of his occasional abstraction; her conduct was not 
likely to pass unfelt by one so upright, so honourable, and if 
he had been harsh with her, as from Ellen's fearfully shrink- 
ing manner, and complete silence when they were together, 
she fancied, she thought it was so deserved, that she had no 
pity for her whatever. 
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The day passed briskly and happily enough, in seeming to 
JMts. Hamifion and Edward, andf m reality to all the other 
Members of the family — ^but one. The great subject of rc- 
|D%t T^as Mr. Howard's absence; he might be back at the 
Jtectory that evening, and Emmeline was sure he would 
€oine to ^see Edward directly. As the hours waned, Ellen 
lecame sensible of a sharp and most unusual pain darting 
iiirough her temples, and gradually extending over her fore- 
head and head, till she could scarcely move her eyes. It 
had come at first so suddenly, and lasting so short a time, 
that she could scarcely define what it was, or why she should 
have felt so suddenly sick and faint ; but it increased, till 
there was no difiiculty in tracing it, and before prayer-time, 
had become such fearfiil agony, that, if she had not been 
rniir^ to pain of all kinds, and endowed with extraordinary 
fortitude and control, she must more than once have be- 
trayed it, by either giving way to faintness, or screaming 
aloud. She had overheard Mrs. Hamilton desire Robert 
to request Mr. Maitland to come to Oakwood as soon as he 
could, and not hearing the reply, that he was not expected 
home till late at night, expected him every moment, and 
thought he would give her something to relieve it without 
her complaining. 

Edward had asked his cousin for some music, and, then, 
to please Emmeline, had sketched the order of their engage- 
ment with the pirates, and no one noticed her, for Mrs. 
Hamilton's'^ heart was sinking with disappointed hope, as 
the hours passed, and there was no sign to prove that her 
surmise was correct, and if it were, that the truth would be 
obtained. 

The prayer-bell rung, and as they rose, Edward's eyes, 
for the first time since sne had joined them, sought and fixed 
themselves on his sister's face. The paroxysm of pain had 
for a few minutes subsided, as it had done alternately with 
violence all day, but it had left her so ghastly pale, that he 
started in actual terror. It might have been fancy, but he 
thought there was the trace of his cowardly blow on her 
pale forehead, raised and black, and such a feeling of agony 
and remorse rushed over him, that it was with difficulty he 
restrained himself from catching her in his arms, and be- 
seeching her forgiveness before them all ; but there was no 
time then, and they proceeded to the library. Every step 
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Ellen took appeared to hnas back that fearful pain, till as 
she sat down, and then knelt in her place, she was sensible 
of nothing else. 

The service was over; and as Mrs. Hamilton rose bom 
private prayer, with which each individual concluded 
the devotions, her nephew stood before her, white as maibkv 
but with an expression of fixed resolution, which made her 
heart bound up with hope, at the venr moment it turned 
sick and faint with terror. Several of the lower domestics' 
had quitted the library before Edward regained voice, and his 
first word, or rather action, was to desire those who remained 
to stay. 

"My sister has been disgraced, exposed before jrou all,' 
he exclaimed, in a tone of misery and determination, that sa 
startled Miss Harcourt and his cousins, they gazed at him 
bewildered, "and before you all, must be her exculpation. 
It was less for her sin than her silence, and for the increased 

ilt which that appeared to conceal, you tell me, she ha& 

^en so severely treated. Aunt Emmeune, / am the cause 
of her silence — I was the tempter to her sin — I have de- 
ceived my commander, deceived my officers, deceived you 
all — and instead of being what you believe me, am a gam- 
bler and a villain. She has saved me again and again firom 
discovery and disgrace, and but for her sin and its conse- 

auences would have saved me now. But what has sin ever 
one but to betray and render wretched ? Take Ellen back 
to your love and care, aunt Emmeline, and tell my uncK 
tell Sir Edward the wretch I am." 

For a full minute after these unexpected, startling words 
there was silence, for none could speak, not even Emmeline, 
whose first thought was only Joy that Ellen's silence was 
not so guilty as it seemed. Edward had crossed his anns 
on the reading-desk, and buried his face upon them. The 
instantaneous change of sentiment which his confession ex- 
cited towards Ellen, in those most prejudiced, can scarcely 
be described ; but Mrs. Hamilton, now that the words she 
had longed for, prayed for, had been spoken, had scarcely 
strength to move. Address Edward she could not, though 
she felt far more pity towards him than anger ; she looked 
towards Ellen, who still remained kneeling, though Ellis 
stood close by her, evidently trying to rouse her, and with a 
£tep tax more hurried, more agitated than her children or 
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lioiiseliold had ever seen^ she traversed the long room^ and 
stood beside her niece. 

" Ellen," she s(dd, as she tried to remove the hands which 
clasnped the burning forehead, as if their rooted pressure 
coum alone still that agonizing pain, " my own daarling, 
devoted Ellen ! look up, and forgive me aU the misery I 
have caused you. Speak to me, my child ! there is nothing 
to conceal now, all shall be forgiven — Edward's errors, 
difficulties, — ^all for your sake, and he will not, I know he will 
not cause you wretchedness again; look up my poor child! 
£peak to me, tell me you forgive me." 

Ellen unclasped her hands from her forehead, and looked 
tip in Mrs. Hamilton's face. Her lips moved as if to speak, 
but in a moment an expression of agony flitted over her face, 
a cry broke from her of such fearral physical pain, that it 
thrilled through the hearts of all who heard, and conscious* 
ness deserted ner at the same moment that Mr. MaitLuid 
and Mr. Howard entered the room together. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

ILLNESS AND BEMORSE. 



It was indeed a fearful night which followed the close of oxor 
last chapter. Illness, sufficient to occasion anxiety, both in 
Herbert and Ellen, had been often an inmate of Oakwood, 
but it had merely called for care, and all those kindly sjon- 
pathies which render indisposition sometimes an actual 
blessing, both to those who suffer and those who tend. But 
illness, appearing to be but the ghastly vehicle of death, 
clothed in such fearful pain, that no control even of reason 
and strong will, can check its agonized expression, till at last, 
reason itself succumbs beneath it, and bears the mind from 
the tortured frame, this is a trial of no ordinary suffering, 
even when such illness has been brought about by what may 
\)e termed natural causes. But when it follows, nay, springs 
from mental anguish, when the sad watchers feel that it might 
liave been averted, that it is the consequence of mistaken 
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treatment, and it comes to the young, to whom such sonoff 
ought to be a thing unknown, was it marvel that Mrs. Ha- 
milton/ as she stood by Ellen's bed, watching the alternations 
of death-like insensibility with paroxysms of pain, which 
nothing could relieve (for it was only the commencement of 
brain fever), felt as if she had indeed never hiown grief or 
anxiety before ? She had looked forward to Edward's con? 
fession bringing hope and rest to all ; that the aching head 
and strained nerves of her poor Ellen only needed retarainff 
love, and the quietness of assured forgiveness for herself am 
Edward, for health and happiness gradually to return ; and 
the shock of such sudden and terrible illness, betraying as it 
did an extent of previous mental suflFering, which she had 
not conceived as possible in one so young, almost umier?ed 
her. But hers was not a character to give way ; the angoidi 
she experienced might be read in the almost stem quiet of 
her face, in her gentle but firm resistance to every persuasion 
to move from Ellen's bed, not only through that dreadfid 
night, but for the week which followed. The idea of d&aSii 
was absolute agony; none but her God knew the strafe 
day after day, night after night, which she Qjidured, to compel 
her rebellious spirit to submission to His will, whatever it 
might be. She knew earth's dearest, most unalloyed hajh 
piness could not compare with that of Heaven, if indeSi 
it should be His pleasure to recall her; but the thought 
would not bring peace. She had no reason to reproach her- 
self, for she had acted only as imperative duty demanded, and 
it had caused her almost as much misery as Ellen, but yet 
the thought would not leave her, that her harshness and 
cruelty had caused all the suflfering she beheld. She did not 
utter those thoughts aloud, she did not dare give words to 
that deep wretchedness, for she felt her oi3y sustaining 
strength was in her (jod. The only one who could have read 
her heart, and given S3rmpathy, strength, comfort-, without a 
word from her, her husband, was far away, and she dared not 
sink ! though there were times when heart and frame felt so 
utterly exhausted, it seemed as if she must. 

Mr. Howard's presence had been an inexpressible relief. 
*'Go to Edward, my dear friend," she said, as W 
lingered beside the bed where Ellen had been laid, longing 
to comfort, but feeling at such a moment it was impossible; 
*' he wants you more than any one else ; win him to con- 
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fide in you, soothe, comfort him ; do not let him be out of 
your sight." 

Not understanding her, except that Edward must be na- 
turally grieved at his sister's illness, Mr. Howard sought In'm 
snd found him still in the library, almost in the same spot. 

"This is a sad welcome for you, Edward," be said,Kindly, 
laying his hand on his shoulder, " but do not be too much 
cast down. Ellen is very young, her constitution, Mr. Mait- 
iaaid assures us, is good, and she may be spared us yet. I 
came over on purpose to see you, for late as it was when I 
returned from Exeter, and found you had arrived, I would 
not defer it till to-morrow." 

" You thought you came to see the pupil you so loved," 
answered Edward, raising his head and startling Mr. Howard, 
both by his tone and countenance. " You do not know that 
I am the cause of my poor sister's suflFerinff, that if she dies, 
I am her murderer. Oh, Mr. Howard," he continued, sud- 
denly throwing himself in his arms, and bursting into pas- 
sionate tears, " why did I ever leave you ? why (fid I forget 
your counsels, your goodness, throw your warning letter to 
the winds ? Hate me, if you will, but listen to me — pity me, 
^ve me from myself 1 " 

Startled as he was, Mr. Howard, well acquainted with the 
iLuman heart, its errors, as well asJts better impulses, knew 
how to answer this passionate appeal, so as to invite its full 
confidence and soothe at the same time. Edward poured out 
his whole tale. It is needless to enter upon it here in detail ; 
suffice it, that the artful influence of Harding, by gradually 
undermining the good impressions of the home he had left, 
had prepared his pupil for an unlimited indulgence in plea- 
sure and excitement, at every opportunity which offered. 
And as the Prince William was cruising off the coast of 
British America, and constantly touching at one or other of 
her ports, where Harding, from his seniority and usefulness, 
and Edward, ifrom his invariable good conduct, were often 
permitted to go ashore, these opportunities, especially when 
they were looked for and used by one practised in deceit and 
wickedness, were often found. It do^ not require a long 
period to initiate in gambling. The very compelled restraint, 
m the intervals of its indulgence, but increased its maddening 
'/Bxcitement> and once given up tojts blind pursuit, Harding 
became more than ever necessary to Edward, and of course 
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his power over him increased. But when he tried to mab 
him a sharer and conniver in his own low pleasures, to teach 
him vice, cautiously as he thought he had workec^ he £Euled: 
iklward started back appalled, and though unhappily he conM 
not break from him, from that hour he misdoubted and 
shrank away. But he had given an advantage to his M 
tutor, the extent of which he knew not himself. Harding 
was too well versed in art to betray disappointment. He 
knew when to bring wine to the billiard-table, so as to create 
such a delirium of excitement, that Edward was wholhr im- 
conscious of his own actions ; and once or twice he lea bim 
into scenes, and made him sharer of such vicious pleasoies^ 
that secured him as his slave ; for when the excitement was 
over, the agony of remorse, the misery, lest his confiiUng 
captain shomd suspect him other than he seemed, made him 
cling to Harding's promises of secrecy as his only refuge, 
even while he loathed the man himself. It was easy to msun 
such a disposition believe that he had, in some moment (tf 
excitement, done something which, if known, would exjA 
him from the Navy; Edward could never 'recall what, but lie 
believed him, and became desperate. Harding told him it 
was downright folly to think about it so seriously. It was 
only known to him, and he would not betray him. But 
Edward writhed beneath his power ; perpetually he called on 
him for pecuniary help, and when he had none, told him he 
must wnte home for it, or win it at the billiard-table, or he 
knew the consequences ; and Edward, though again and 
again he had resolved he would not touch a ball or a cue, 
(and the remorse had been such, that he would no doubt 
nave kept the resolve, had it not been for dread of betrayal,) 
rather than write home, would madly seek the first oppor- 
tunity, and play, and win perhaps enough, all but a few 
pounds, to satisfy his tormentor, and for these he woidd 
appeal to his sister, and receive them as we know ; never 
asking, and so never hearing the heavy price of individual 
suffering at which they were obtained. 

The seven or eight months which had elapsed before his 
last fatal appeal, had been occasioned by the ship being out 
at sea. Sir Edward had mentioned to Mr. Hamilton, that 
Edward's excellent conduct on board had given him a longer 
holiday on shore, when they were off New York (to which 
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place he had been despatched on business to the President), 
. than most of his companions. Edward thought himself safe, 
for Hardinff had been unusually quiet ; but the very day they 
neared land, he told him he must have some cash, sneered at 
the tp3mg sum Edward had by him, told him, if he chose to 
let him tiy for it fairly, they should have a chajice at billiards 
for it ; but if that fEoled, he must pump his rich relations for 
it, for have it he must. Trusting to his luck, for he had often 
won, even with Harding, he rushed to the table, plajjed, and 
as might be expected, left off, owing his tormentor fifty 
pounds. Harding^s fiendish triumph, and his declaration that 
he must trouble him for a check to that amount, signed by 
the grelit millionnaire, Arthur Hamilton, Esq., goaded him to 
madness. He drank down a large draught of brandy, and 
deliberately sought another table and another opponent, and 
won back fifteen : but it was the last day of his stay on shore, 
as his enslaver knew, and it was the wretchedness, the misery 
of this heavy debt to the crafty merciless betrayer of his 
youthftd fireshness and innocence, who had solenmly sworn, if 
ne did not jjay it by the next letters from his home, he would 
inform against him, and he knew the consequences, which 
had urged that fearM letter to Ellen, from which all her 
suffering had sprung. Edward was much too young and 
i^orant of the world's ways to know that Harding no more 
oared execute his threat against him, than he could put his 
•own head in the lion's moutL His remorse was too deep, 
his loathing of his changed self too unfeigned, to believe 
that his errors were not of the heiiious, fatal nature which 
Harding taught him to suppose them ; and the anguish of a 
naturally fine, noble, independent spirit may be imagined. 
All his poor mother's lessons of his uncle's excessive stern- 
ness and determined pitilessness towards the faults of those 
less firm and worthy than himself, returned to him, com- 
pletely banishing his own experience of that same uncle's 
excessive kindness. The one feeling had been insensibly 
instilled in his boyhood, from as long as he could remember 
tiU the age of twelve ; the other was but the experience of 
eighteen snort months. Oh, if parents would but think and 
tremble at the vast importance of the first lessons which 
Teach the understanding of the young beings committed to 
iheir caret Let them impress tbuth, not prejudice, and 
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they are safe. Once fix a false impression, and they hm 
not, and it is well perhaps they do not, the misery that tiny 
seed may sow. 

Mr. Howard listened with such earnest heartfelt sympathy, 
such deep commiseration, that his young penitent told him 
every error, every feeling, without the smallest reserve, and in 
the long conversation which followed, he felt more comforted, 
more hopeful of. himself, than he had done for long, long 
months. He told, with such a hurst of remorseful agony, his 
cruelty to his devoted sister, that Mr. Howard could scarcely 
hear it unmoved, for on that subject there seemed indeed 
no comfort; and he himself, though he would not add to 
Edward's misery by confessing it, felt more painfully self- 
reproached for his severity towards her, than his conduct as 
a minister had ever excited before. 

"Be with me, or rather let me be with you, as much as 
you can," was Edward's mournful appeal, as their long inter- 
view closed ; " I have no dependence on myself — ^a weak 
miserable coward ! longing to forsake the path of evil, and 
having neither power nor energy to do so. I know you will 
tell me, pray — ^trust. If I had not prayed, I could not have 
confessed — ^but it will not, I know it will not last." 

" It will, while enduring this heavy trial of your poor sister's 
terrible illness, and God's infinite mercy may so strengthen 
you in the famace of affliction as to last in returning joy ! 
Despair, and you must fall ; trust, and you will hope and 
struggle — despite of pain or occasional relapses. Your 
faults are great, but nol so great as Harding represented 
them — not so heavy but that you can conquer and redeem 
them, and be yet all we have believed you, all that you hoped 
for in yourself." 

^ And my uncle — " said Edward, hesitatingly. 

" Must be told ; but I will answer for him that he will be 
neither harsh nor unjust, nor even severe. I will write to 
him myself, and trust to convince him that your repentance 
and resolution are sufficiently sincere to permit you a second 
trial, without referring to Sir Edward. You have done nothing 
to expel you from your profession; but it depends on yourself 
to become truly worthy of its noble service." 

There was much in the sad tale he had heard to give hope, 
g-nd Mr. Howard longed to impart its comfort to • Mrs. 

amilton ; but he felt she could not listen. While day after 
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day passed, and the poor sufferer for another's errors lay 
hovenng between life and death, reason so utterly suspended^ 
that even when the violent agony of the first seven days and 
nights had subsided into lethargic stupors, alternating with 
such quiet submission and gentle words, that, had it not heea 
for their wandering sense, one might have fancied intellect 
returning ; still reason was absent— and, though none said it 
aloud, the fear would gain dominion that health might return, 
but not the mind. The first advice had been procured ; — 
what was distance, even then, to wealth? — every remedy 
resorted to. Her luxuriant hair cut close, and ice itself ap- 
plied to cool that burning throbbing pain; but all had seem^ 
vain, till its cessation, at the end of seven days, somewhat 
renewed Mr. Maitland's hope. 

Not on6 tear had Mrs. Hamilton shed, and so excessive 
had been her fatigue, that Miss Harcourt and her children 
trembled for her ; conjhring her, for their sakes, for her 
husband's, to take repose. Mr. Maitland's argument, that 
when Ellen recovered her senses, (which he assured her now 
he had little doubt she would eventually,) she would need the 
soothing comfort of her presence still more than she coidd 
then, and her strength must fail before that, — if she so ex- 
hausted it, — carried more weight than all the rest ; and her 
daughtera had the inexpressible relief of finding that when 
in compliance with their tearful entreaties, she aid lie down, 
ehe dept, and slept reireshingly, for nature was exhausted. 
There was much of comfort in those days of trial, which 
Mrs. Hamilton fully realized, when Ellen's convalescence 
permitted her to recall it, though at the time it seemed unr 
noticed. That Caroline's strong mind and good heart should 
urge her to do everjrthing in ner power to save her mothei;, 
trouble, even to entreat Ellis and Morris to show her, and let 
her attend to the weekly duties with them, and accomplish 
them so earnestly and well, that both these faithful domestics 
were astonished and delighted, was not surprising : for hers 
was a character to display its better qualities in such emer- 
gencies. But that Emmeline should so effectually rouse 
nerself from the overwhelming grief, which had at first 
assailed her at Ellen's fearful sufferings and great danger, as 
to be a comfort aUke to her mother and Edward, and assist 
Caroline whenever she could, even tr3ang to be hopeful and 
cheerful for others' sakes^ till she actually became 80^ was 80 
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unexpected, from the grief- she had indulged in when 
parted from her fether, that it did surprise. To be in the 
room with Ellen had so affected her at first, that she became 
pale, and so evidently terrified, that Mrs. Hamilton half de- 
sired her not to come, especially as she could do no good; 
and Mrs. Greville and Mary had tried to prevail on her to 
fitay with them, but she would not hear of it. 

*' If I can do no good, can neither help mamma in nursiDg 
Ellen, nor as Caroune. does, I can, at least, try to comfort 
poor Edward, and I will not leave him. If I am so weak, as 
not to be able to endure anxiety and sorrow without showing 
it, it shall not conquer me. No, no, dear Mary, come and see 
me as often as you like, but I cannot leave home till maTnina 
and Ellen and we are all happy again ! " 

And she did devote hersdf to Edward, and so successfully 
— ^with her gentle sjrmpathy with his grirf, her tender feeling 
towards his faults, fier conviction of her father's forgiveness, 
her unassuming but heart-breathing piety, which without one 
word unduly introduced of a subject so holy, for she felt her- 
self much too lowly and ignorant to approach it, — ^yet always 
led up his thoughts to God, and from one so young, so humble, 
and, in general, so joyous, had still greater effect in confirm- 
ing his returning religious hope, than had his teachers been 
only those who were older and wiser than himself. However 
miserable he might be before she came, he looked to her 
society, her eloquence, as comfort and hope; and soon per- 
ceiving this, she was encouraged to go on, though quite 
astonished — ^for she could not imagine what she had done to 
deserve such commendation — when Mr. Howard one dav 
meeting her alone, took both her hands in his, and witn 
•even unusual fervour bade God bless her ! — ^for young, 
lowly, as she was, she not only comforted the erring, 
but raised and strengthened the penitent's trembling faith 
and hope. 

Poor Edward ! harder than all seemed to him his aunt's 
silence. He knew his sister entirely engrossed her — ill as 
Ellen was it could not be otherwise ; but he passionately 
longed only for one word from her : that she forgave him the 
misery she was enduring. Not aware that such was his feel- 
ing, conscious herself that her sole feeling towards him was 
pity not anger, and looking to herself alone as the cause of 
ner poor chud's sufferings, she did not think for a moment^ 
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that he could imagine her never referring to his confession 
oridnated in displeasure. 

Ten or twelve days had so passed, when one afternoon, 
completely exhausted with two nights' watchfulness — ^for 
though Nurse Langford and Fanny were in constant attend- 
ance on Ellen, she could not rest if she heard that harrowing 
cry for her, even though her presence brought no comfort — 
she went to lie down for a few nours on a couch in her dress-^ 
ing-room. Caroline had taken a book, though with not much 
inclination to read, to sit by her, and watch that her sleep 
should not be disturbed. How, in those moments of quiet, 
did she long for her father ! feeling intuitively how much 
heavier was her mother's trial without his loved support. 
He had been written to by them all since Edward's confession, 
Mrs. Hamilton had doiie so in Ellen's room, only to beseech 
him to write forgivingly, forbearingly, to the unhappy cause of 
alL She did not dare breathe ner feelings, even on paper, 
to him, convinced that if she did so, control must give way, 
and she was powerless at once ; but her husband knew her 
so well, that every suppression of individual emotion 
betrayed more forcibly thm the most earnest words all she^ 
was enduring. 

Caroline had kept her aflFectionate vigil nearly two hours,^ 
when Edward's voice whispered, "Miss Harcourt wants you, 
dear Caroline ; let me take your place, I will be quite as 
watchful as yourself ; only let me stay here, you do not know 
the comfort it will be." 

To resist his look of pleading wretchedness was impossible. 
She leffc him, and Edward, drawing a low stool to the foot of 
the couch, as if not daring to occupy his cousin's seat, which 
was close by the pillow, gazed on the mild gentle features of 
his aunt, as in their deep repose they showed still clearer the 
traces of anxiety and sorrow, and felt more keenly than ever 
the full amount of misery which his errors and their fatal 
concealment had created. "Why is it," he thought, "that 
man cannot bear the punishment of his faults without causing 
the innocent, the good, to suffer also?" And his heart 
seemed to answer, "Because by those veiy social ties, the 
strong impulses of love for one another, which would save 
others from woe, we may be preserved and redeemed from 
vice again and yet again, when, were man alone the sufferer, 
vice would be stronger than remorse^ and never be redeemed.'* 
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Mrs. Hamilton woke with that painfiil st&rt which long 
watchftdness always occasions, ana missing Carolme, yet 
feeling as if she were not alone, her eyes speedily fixed 
themselves in some surprise on the figure of her nephew, 
who, unable to bear the thoughts the sight of her ex- 
l^ustion produced, had bent ms head upon the couch. 
Inexpressibly touched, and glad of the opportunity to- 
speak to him alone, she called him to her, and there was 
something in the tone that encouraged him to fling himself 
on his knees by her sidei and sob like an infant^ saying, 
almost inarticulately — 

" Can you, will you ever forgive me, aunt Emmeline I 
Your silence has almost broken my heart, for it seemed to^ 
say you never could ; and when I look at my poor Ellen, 
and see how I have changed this happy home into sorrow and 
gloom and sin, for it is all my work — ^mine, whom you have 
loved, treated, trusted, as a son — I feel you cannot forgive 
me ; I ought to go from you ; I have no right to pollute your 
home." 

" Hush, Edward I do not give utterance or indulgence to 
any such thoughts. My poor unhappy boy ! your errors have 
brought such fearful chastisement from the hand of God 
himself, it is not for me to treat you harshly. May His 
mercy avert yet severer trial ! I will not hear your storjr 
now; you are too agitated to tell it, and I am not at this 
moment strong enough to bear it. I am satisfied that you 
have confided all to Mr. Howard, and will be guided by him. 
Only tell me how came you first to apply to Ellen ? Did the 
thought never strike you, that in sending rehef to you she- 
Inight be exposing herself to inconvenience or displeasure ?' 
Was there no consideration due to her V* 

" I never seemed to think of her except as glad and will- 
ing to help me, at whatever cost to herself," was his reply. 
" 1 feel now the cruel selfishness of the beUef — but, oh, aunt 
Emmeline, it was so fostered in me from my earliest childhood,, 
grew with my growth, increased with my years, received 
strength and meaning from my poor mother's utter neglect 
of her, and too indulgent thought of me. ^ I never thought 
so till now, now that I know my poor sister's meek and 
gentle worth, and it makes me still more miserable. I never 
could think her my equal ; never could fancy she could have 
a wUl or wish apart from mine^ and I cannot trace the com» 
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meircement of ffife feelinff. Oh ! if we had been but treated 
alike ! but taught to so love each other, as to think of each 
other's happiness above our own, as jrou taught my cousins ! " 

"Do you know anjrthing of the promise to which poor 
Ellen so constantly refers ? inquired Mrs. Hamilton, after 
gently soothing his painful agitation. 

He did not, but acknowle^ed fhat from the time they had 
become inmates of Oakwood, Ellen had constantly savea him 
firom punishment by bearing the penalty of his faults; re- 
calling numerous incidents, trifling in themselves, but which 
had slwskjs perplexed Mrs. Hamilton, as evincing such 
strange contradictions in Ellen's childish character, and none 
more so than the disobedience which we previously related, 
and which Edward's avowal of having himself moved the 
flower-stand, now so clearly explained. He said, too, that 
Mr. Howard had thought it necessary, for Ellen's perfect 
iustification, to examine her letters and papers, but that all 
Ids appeals to her had been destroyed but one — ^his last fatal 
enclosure, the exact contents of which he had so utterly for- 
gotten, written, as they were, in a moment of madness, that 
he shuddered himself as he read it. He placed the paper in 
Mrs. Hamilton's hand, conjuring her not to recall her forgiveness 
when she read it ; but she must see it, it was the only amends 
he could make his poor Ellen, to exculpate her fully. Was it 
any wonder it had almost driven her wild ? or that she should 
have scarcely known the means she adopted to send him 
the relief, which, as he deserved, had never reached 
him? 

Mrs. Hamilton read the letter, and as thought after thought 
rose to her mind, connecting, defining, explaining Ellen's 
conduct from her fifteenth birthday, the day she received it, 
to the discovery of heir sin, and her devoted sUence afterwards, 
trifling incidents which she had forgotten returned to add 
their weight of evidence, and to increase almost to agony her 
self-reproach, for not seeing the whole before, and acting 
diflFerently. She remembered now Ellen's procrastination in 
writing to Edward, the illness which followed, and could well 
understand her dread lest the finding the notes should be 
traced to that day, and so throw a suspicion on her brother, 
and her consequent firmness in refusing to state the day she 
had found them. 

That long interview was one of inexpressible comfort to- 
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Edward ; but though his unfeigned repentance and full con- 
fession gave his aunt hope for him, it did but increase her 
individual trial, as she returned to Ellen's couch and listend 
to wanderings only too painfully explained by the tale she 
had heard. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

MISTAEEN IMPRESSIONS ERADICATED. 

It was the seventeenth day of Ellen's illness, and for six and 
thirty hours she had slept profoundly, waking only at very 
long intervals, just sufficiently to swallow a few drops w 
port wine, which Mr. Maitland had ordered to be adminis- 
tered if she woke, and sunk to sleep again. It was that 
deep, still, almost fearful repose, for it is so like death, whidi 
we can scarcely satisfy ourselves is life, except by holding 
a glass at intervals to the lips, to trace if indeed it receive 
the moisture of the breath. And Nurse Langford, M». 
Hamilton, and Edward had, through these long hours, 
watched and scarcely stirred. For they knew that on her 
waking hung hope or misery, return of intellect, or its con- 
firmed suspension. Mr. Maitland had particularly wished 
Edward to be with her when she recovered her senses, that 
his presence might seem as natural as either of her cousins ; 
but lie warned him that the least display of agitation on his 
part, or reference to the past, in her exhausted state, might 
be fatal to her. It was quite the evening. Widow Lang- 
ford had lighted the lamp, and sat down by the fire, scarcely 
able to breathe freely, from the intensity of her hope that 
Ellen would recover. And if such were her feelings, what 
were Edward's and Mrs. Hamilton's? The former was 
kneeling on the right of the bed, his eyes alternately fixed 
on his sister, and buried in the coverlid. Mrs. Hamilton 
was on the opposite side, close to Ellen's pillow, the curtain 
drawn so far back, that the least change on her patient's 
countenance was discernible. Hour after hour had so 
passed, the chimes that told their flight scarcely heard by 
those anxious watchers. It was about eight o'clock, when a 
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slight movement in Ellen made her aunt's heart so throb, 
as almost to deprive her of breath ; her eyes unclosed, and a 
«mile, such as Mrs. Hamilton had not seen for weeks, nay 
months, circled her lips. 

^ " Dear aunt, have 1 been ill ? It seems such a long, long 
time since I have seen you, and my head feels so strange, so 
light ; and this room, it is my own, I know, but I feel as if 
it did not belong to me somehow. Do make my head clear, 
I cannot think at all." 

" Do not try to think yet, darling. You have been very, 
wry ill, and to endeavour to think might hurt you. Strength 
will soon return now, I hope, and flien your head will be 
quite clear again," repUed Mrs. Hamilton, quietly and 
caressingly, though she so trembled with the change from 
sickening dread to certain hope, that she herself scarcely 
knew how she spoke at all 

"But what made me so ill, aunt? I feel as if it were 
some great pain : I cannot remember an3rthing clearly, but 
yet it seems as if I had been unhappy, — and that— tliat 
you did not love me any more. Did anything make me ill ? 
Was it really so?" 

** That I did not love you, my Ellen ? indeed, that was 
only fancy. You were very unhappy, as we were all, for 
Edward cfid not come as soon as we expected him, and the 
storms were very dreadful, and we feared his ship might 
have been wrecked, or cast ashore, somewhere very far off, 
where we could not hear of him, and when you saw him, 
and knew he was safe, the anxiety and pain you had under- 
gone made you ill; you know a Uttle thing will do that, 
dearest." ^ 

"But is he really safe, aunt Emmeline? Where is 
he ?" 

"Close by you, love. He has been as watchful and 
anxious a nurse as I have been. Poor fellow, you have 
given him a sad welcome, but you must make up lor it bye- 
and-bye." 

Ellen looked languidly, yet eagerly round, as her aunt 
spoke, and her gaze fixed itself on her brother, who was 
struggUng violently to suppress the emotion which, at the 
sound of her voice, in connected words, nearly overpowered 
him, and still more so, — ^when Ellen said more eagerly than 
she had yet spoken — 

A A 
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''Dear Edward! come and kiss me, and do not look bo 

sad. I shall soon get well." 

He bent over her, and kissed her repeatedly, trying in 
vain to say something, but he felt so choked, he comdnot; 
and EUen held his hand, and looked earnestly, searchinglj 
in his face, as if trying painfully to define the vague thoughts 
and memories which seemed all connected with hiTn and 
with pain, but which would not take a distinct form. Her 
eye wandered from him for a moment to Nurse Langford, 
who had come to the foot of the bed, and that seemed 
another face connected with the blank past, and then it fixed 
itself again on Edward, and her pale face so worked with 
the efibrt of thought, that Mrs. Hamilton became alarmed. 
She saw too that Edward was growing paler and paler, and 
trembled for the continuance of his control. Taking Hlen'g 
hand gently from his, and arranging her pillow at the same 
time, so as to turn her face rather from him, she said, 
playfully — 

"You have looked at Edward long enough, Ellen, to be 
quite sure he is safe at home. So now I shall be jealous 
if you give him any more of your attention and neglect 
me; you must take some nourishment, and try to go to 
sleep again, for I must not have you try your strength too 
much." 

"If I could but remember clearly," answered Ellen, 
sadly; "it is all so vague — ^so dark — ^but I do not think 
it was only because he did not come, that made me so 
unhappy." 

"You are not going to be disobedient, dearest," replied 
Mrs. Hamilton, firmly, though fondly, as she hastily signed 
to Edward to leave the room, which he most thankfully did, 
never stopping till he reached his own, and tried to thank 
God for his great mercy, but could only sob. " I told you 
not to think, because to do so might retard return of strength, 
and indeed you must try and obey me ; you know I am very 
peremptory sometimes." And the fond kiss with which she 
enforced the command seemed to satisfy Ellen, whose 
natural submissiveness, combined with excessive physical 
weakness, caused her to obey at once, and not attempt to 
think any more. She took the required nourishment with 
returning appetite, and soon afterwards fell quietly and 
happily to sleep again, her aunt's hand closely clasped in hers. 
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Prom that day all fear of disordered intellect departed, 
•and gradually the extreme exhaustion gave way before Mr. 
Maitland's judicious treatment. Strength, indeed, returned 
80 slowly and almost imperceptibly, that it was necessary to 
•count improvement by weeks, not days. And when, six 
i¥eeks after her first seizure, she was thought well enough 
to be carried to Mrs. Hamilton's dressing-room, and laid on 
'ft couch there, it was a source of gratitude and rejoicing to 
:4kU. But Mr. Maitland and Mrs. Hamilton soon saw, and 
with intense anxiety, that with the physical strength me- 
mory and thought had both fully returned, and tbit their 
vconsequence was a depression so deep, as effectually to 
retara her perfect recovery. She seemed to shrink from all 
. jkttention, all kindness, as utterly undeserved, even from her 
cousins. She would look at Edward for half an hour toge- 
.gether, with an expression of suffering, that made the heart 
actually ache. At times she would receive Mrs. Hamilton's 
caressing and judicious tenderness as if it were her only com- 
fort, at others, shrink from it, as if she had no right to it 

" This will never do," Mr. Maitland said, about ten daya 
after Ellen's removal to her daily quarters, and finding she 
was losing ground; "there is something on her mind, which 
must be removed, even if to do so you refer to the past. She 
remembers it all too clearly, I fear, so our not alluding to it 
<does no good. Tou must be the physician in this case, my 
4ear Mrs. Hamilton, for I am powerless." 

But though she quite agreed with him, how to approach 
such a very painfiil subject required no little consid!eration, 
but, as is veiy often the case, chance does that on which we 
have expended so much thought. 

One afternoon Ellen lay so still, so pale^ on her couch^ 
that Mrs. Hamilton bent over her to listen if she breathed^ 
saying, as she did so, almost unconsciouslv— 

**My poor Ellen, when shall I have the comfort of seeing 
you well and happy again ? " 

Ellen hastily unclosed her eyes, for she was not asleep,— 
4t had been only the stupor of painftdly-engrossing thought^ 
.tendering her insensible to all outward things, but her aunt's 
Toice aroused her, and it seemed an inexpressible relief to 
feel they were quite alone. Trying to rise, and clasping her 
Juutids, she said, in a tone of strong excitement^- 

" Oh, aunt Emmeline, how can I be happy— -how. cau I be 
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well — ^when I think — ^think that if it had not been fiw my 
sin, and the misery it brought me, Edward might be safe 
still ! no one need have known his errors. I triecl to save^ 
and — and I have only betrayed, and made him wretched. 
All I suffered was for nothing, worse than nothing ! " 

*^ Thank God, you have spoken, my dear child ! I felt as if 
I dared not introduce the subject ; out now that you have 
yourself, I think I shall be able, if indeed you wUl listen to 
me patiently, Ellen, to disperse the painful mists that are 
still jnressing so heavily on this poor Httle heart and bram," 
she said, fondly, though seriously, as she put her arm round 
Ellen, to support her as she sat up. ** I do not tell you it is not 
a natural feeling, my love, but it is a wrong one. Had your 
sin, in consideration of its being, as I am now convinced it 
was, wholly involuntary— for in the fearfol state of mind 
Edward's desperate letter occasioned, you could not have 
known or thought of anything, but that relief seemed s^t to 
your hand — ^had it on that account been permitted so far to 
succeed, as to give him the aid he demanded, and never have 
been traced to you, it would have confirmed him in the path 
of guilt and error, and poisoned your happiness for ever. 
When you recall the agony, almost madness you felt, while 
burdened with the consciousness of such an act, how could 
you have borne it, if it had continued through months, per- 
haps years ? You shudder ; yet this must bave^ been the 
case, and Edward would have persisted in error, if your sin 
had been permitted to succeed. Its detection, and the 
sufferings thence springing, terrible as they have been to you, 
my poor child, nave saved him ; and will, I trust, only 
bring securer happiness to you." 

" Saved him ! repeated Ellen, half starting up, and 
scarcely hearing the last words — " saved Edward ! ' 

"Yes, dearest, by leading him to a full confession, and 
giving him not only the inexpressible comfort of such a pro- 
ceeding, but permitting him to see that great and disap- 
pointing as his errors are, they can be conquered. They are 
not of the irremediable, guilt-confirming nature tha.t he was 
taught to suppose them for Harding's own most guilty ends, 
and so giving him hope and resolution to amend, which a 
belief that amendment is impossible entirely frustrates. Do 
not fear for Edward, my own love ; he will give you as much 
pride and comfort as he has anxiety and grief: and you. 
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under Gkxl's mercy, will have been the cause. It is a hard 
lesson to learn, and vet, Ellen, I think one day, when you can 
look back more calmly on the last few months, you will 
acknowledge with me, that great as your sufferings have been, 
they were sent in love both to him and to you." 

" If they have saved him — saved him from a continuance 
in error, and so made him happy ! — Oh, aunt Emmeline, I 
can thiidc so now, and I will try to bear the rest ! but why," 
she added, growingmore excited, " oh, why have you been 
so good, so kind? Why did you not continue cold and distant? 
I could bear it better then." 

" Bear what, love ? What have you more to bear ? Tell 
me all without reserve. Why should I be cold, when you 
deserve all my love and kindness ? " 

** Because, because — am I not to go to Seldon Grange, as 
soon as I am strong enough? Uncle Hamilton said, there 
could be no excusing cause demanding a complete avoidance 
of his sentence, I thought it was plain enough when you 
first told me ; but now, now every tmie I think about it, it 
seems as if I could not bear it." 

" And you are not called upon to bear it, my dear child. 
Is it possible you could think for a moment that I could send 
you away from me, when you have borne so much, and been 
treated with far too much severity already ? Did I not tell 
you that the term of your banishment depended on the motive 
of your silence, and do you think there was no excuse in your 
motive, my Ellen, mistaken as it was ? Is self-devotion to be 
of no more account to me than it seemed to you ? Gome, 
smile, dearest ; I promise you, in your uncle's name and my 
own, you shall never leave me, unless it be your own free wiU 
and pleasure a few years hence." 

Ellen did try to smile, but she was too weak to bear this 
complete removal of a double burden without an emotion that 
seemed more like pain than joy. She laid her head on her 
aunt's shoulder, and wept without restraint. They were the 
first tears she had shed since her illness, and Mrs. Hamilton 
thanked God for them. She did not attempt to check them, 
but the few words she did speak told such affectionate 
qrmpathy, such perfect comprehension of that young heart, 
that Ellen felt as if a mountain of lead were dissolving from 
her. 

** And now, my Ellen, that I have relieved you of a painful 
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dread, wiU you ease my mind of a great anxiety?" inquirei 
Mrs. Hamilton, nearly an hour afterwards when Ellen seemed 
80 relieved and calmed, that she could talk to her without fear. 
** You look surprised; but it is a subject you alone can explain,, 
and till it is solved, I shall never feel that your happiness is 
secure. What is this promise, to which in your ilmess you 
so constantly referred, and which, I fear, has strengthened 
you in the S3rstem of self-sacrifice for Edward's sake, in addi- 
tion to your love for him ? " 

A deep flush rose to Ellen's transparent cheek and brow,, ' 
as she answered, falteringly- 

" Ought I to tell you, dear aunt ? You do not know how 
often, how very often I have longed to ask you if to keep it 
made me do wrong, — ^whether I ought to break it ? and yet 
it seemed so sacred, and it gave poor mamma such comfort ? " 

" When did you make it, love ? Its import I need not 
ask you, for you betrayed it when you knew not what you 
said, and it was confirmed by your whole conduct. To shield 
Edward from blame or punishment, by never revealing his^ 
faults." 

" Was it wrong V* murmured EUen, hiding her conscious 
&ce. 

" Wrong in you ? no, dearest ; for you were too young to 
know all the pain and evil it was likely to bring. Tell me, 
when and how it was taken ; and I thinlc I can prove to you 
that your poor mother would have recalled it, had she had 
the least idea of the solemn hold it had taken upon you." 

Thus encouraged, Ellen narrated the scene that had taken 
place in Widow Morgan's cottage just before Mrs. Hamilton 
arrived ; and her mother's fears for Edward, and dread of 
Mr. Hamilton, which it was very evident, and now more than 
ever, had extended to both her children. She said that Mr. 
M3rrvin's assurance that her mother could see, and would 
love her in Heaven, directly following the promise, had given 
it still more weight and solemnity. That at first she thought 
it would be very easy to keep, because she loved Edward sO' 
dearly ; but she had not been long at Oakwood before it 
made her very unhappy, from its constant interference with 
and prevention of her obedience and duty to her aunt ; that 
it had often caused her violent headaches, only from her vain 
attempts to satisfy herself as to that which she ought to do^ 

When Edward first went to sea, and all seemed so right and 
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liappy with him, of course she became happier than she had 
ever been before. Then came his difficulties, and her con- 
viction that she must save him and keep his secret. That 
her reason and her affection often urged her to confide all to 
her aunt, certain that she would not harshly condemn Edward, 
but would forgive, and help him far more efiectually than she 
could ; but she dared not, for whenever she thought thus the 
figure of her mother rose before her, seeming to reproach 
and threaten her for exposing the child she so dearly loved to 
disgrace and ruin ; and tms was so vivid — so constant — 
during his last appeal, that she thought she must be going 
mad ; that nothing but the dread of not being firm enough 
to keep Edward's secret had withheld her from confessing 
her sin at once to her aunt, especially when her uncle had so 
solemnly denounced it as theft, and that when it was dis- 
covered it seemed actual relief, though it brought such severe 
punishment, for she knew no suffering for her could be too 
severe. 

The tale, as Ellen told it, was brief and simple enough, and 
that there was any merit in such a system of self-devotion 
never seemed to enter her mind for a moment ; but to Mrs. 
Hamilton it revealed such an amount of suffering and trial, 
such a quiet, systematic, heroic endurance, that she uncon- 
sciously drew that young delicate being closer and closer to 
her, as if her love should protect her in future from any such 
trial ; — ^and from what had it all sprung ? the misery of years, 
at a period when life should be so joyous and so free, that 
care and sorrow flee it as too purely and too briefly happy to 
approach ? From a few thoughtless words, from a thought- 
less partial mother, whose neglect and dislike had pronounced 
that disposition cold, unloving, and inanimate, whose nature 
was 80 fervid, so imaginative, that the utmost care should 
have been taken to prevent the entrance of a single thought 
or feeling too precocious, too solemn for her years. It may 
be urged, and with truth, that to an ordinary child the promise 
might have been forgotten, or heedlessly laid aside, without 
any harm accruing from it, but it was from not caring to 
know the real character of the little being, for whose happi- 
ness and virtue she was responsible, that the whole mischief 
sprung ; and it is this neglect of maternal duty, against which 
we would so earnestly warn those who may not have thought 
about it. It is not enough to educate the mind, to provide 
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bodily necessaries, to be indulgent in the gift of ^easnre and 
amusement, the heart must be won and taught, and to do so 
without any hope of success, the character must be transparent 
as the day : and what difficulty, what hindrance, can there or 
ought there to be in obtaining this important knowledge to a 
mother, firom whose breast the babe has received its nourisli- 
ment, from whose arms it has graduaUy slipped away to feel 
its o^n independence, from whL lins it ha^ received its &st 
lessons, at whose knee lisped its first prayer? How com- 
paratively trifling the care, how easy the task to learn the 
^^g disposition and natural character, or as to guide ^th 
gentleness and love, and create happiness, not for childhood 
alone, though that is much, but for youth and maturity ! 

AU these thoughts passed through Mrs. Hamilton s mind 
as she listened to her niece, and looked at the pale sweet 
iajCQ lifted up to hers in the earnestness of her simple tale, 
as if unconsciously appealing for her protection against the 
bewHdering and contending feeUngs of her own young heart 
How she was effectually to remove these impressions of 
years indeed she knew not; her heart seemed to pray for 
guidance that peace might at length be Ellen's portion^ even 
as she heard. 

" You could scarcely have acted otherwise than you have 
always done towards Edward, my dear Ellen, under the in- 
fluence of such a promise," she said ; " your extreme youth, 
naturally enough, could not permit you to distinguish whether 
it was called for by a mere impulse of feeling in your poor 
mother, or really intended. But tell me, do you think it 
would give me any comfort or happiness if I could see 
Emmeline act by Percy, as you have done by Edward ? To 
see her suffer pain and sorrow, and be led into error, too> 
sometimes, to conceal Percy's faults, and prevent their re- 
moval, when, by the infliction of some trifling pain, it would 
save him exposing himself to greater ? " 

" But it seems so different with my cousins, aunt ; they are 
all such equals. I cannot fancy Emmeline in my place. You 
have always loved them all alike." 

And do you not think a mother ought to do so, dearest ? " 
But how can she, if they are not all equally deserving ? 
I was so different to Edward : he was so handsome and good, 
and so animated and happy; and I was always fretful and 
ill and they said, so often naughty ; and he used to fondle 
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poor mamma, and show his love, which I was afraid to do, 
though I did love her so very much (the tears started to her 
eyes), so I could not help reeling he must be much better 
than I was, just as I always feel aU my cousins are, and so it 
was no wonder poor mamma loved him so much the best.'* 

**Have I ever made any diflference between Edward and 
yon, Ellen?" asked Mrs. Hamilton, conquering with no small 
effort the emotion called forth by Even's simple words. 

''Oh, no, no!" and she clung to her in almost painfnt 
emotion. "But you are so good, so kind to everybody; 
you would love me, and be land to me, as poor papa was, 
because nobody else could." 

" My dear Ellen, what can I do to remove these mistaken 
impressions ? I love you, and your father loved you, because 
you have qualities claiming our love quite as powerfully 
as your brother. You must not imagine because you 
may be less jpersonally and mentally favoured, that you are 
inferior to hmi, either in the sight of your Heavenly Father, 
or of the friends and guardians He has given you. And 
even if such were the case, and you were as undeserving as 
you so wrongly imagine yourself, my duty, as that of your 
mother, would be just the same. A parent does not love and 
guide her children according to their individual merits, my 
dear Ellen, but according to the fountain of love which, to 
enable her to do her duty, God has so mercifully placed in 
her heart; and, therefore, those who have the least attractions 
and the most faults, demand the greater cherishing to supply 
the place of the one, and more careful guiding to overcome 
the other. Do you quite understand me, love ? " 

Ellen's earnest face, on which joy and hope seemed strug- 
gling with doubt, was sufficient answer. 

"All mothers do not think of their solemn responsibility in 
the same light ; and many causes, — sad recoUections and 
self-reproaches for her early life, and separation in coldness 
firom ner father and myself, might all have tended to weaken 
your mother's consciousness of her duty, and so, without any 
£Etult in yourself, my Ellen, have occasioned her too great 
partiality for Edward. But do you remember her last 
words?" 

Ellen did remember them, and acknowledged they had 
so increased her affection for her mother^ as to render the 
promise stiU more saqred to her. 
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"I feared so, dearest; but it is just the contrary effect 
which they should have had. When she called you to her, 
and blessed and kissed you as fondly as she did Edward, shd 
said she had done you injustice, had failed in her duty to yon, 
and it so grieved her, for it was too late to atone for it then ; 
she could only pray to God to raise you up a kinder parent 
I have tried to be that for her sake, as well as your own ; aad 
will you not acknowledge, that if she had been spared to love 
and know your affection for her, she coidd no more have 
borne to see you suffer as you have done for Edward, than I 
could my Emmeline for Percy i Do you not think, when she 
had learned to feel as I do, which sne had already began to 
do, that she would have recalled that fatal promise, and en- 
treated you not to act upon it? what has it ever done but to 
make you so painfully suffier, lead you often into error, and 
confirm by concealment Edward's faults ?" 

Ellen's tears were falling fast and freely, but they were 
hardly tears of pain. Her aunt's words seemed to disperse 
a thick mist from her brain and heart, and for the first time 
to satisfy her that she might dismiss the painful memory of 
her promise, and dismiss it without blame or disobedience to 
her mother. 

Mrs. Hamilton had begun the conversation in trembling, 
for it seemed so difficult to accomplish her object without 
undue condemnation of her sister ; but as »Ellen, clasping her 
arms about her neck, tried to thank her again and again, for 
taking such a heavy load from her heart, sa3ring that she 
would still love, still help Edward just the same, and she 
would try to guard him and herself from doing wrong, that 
her mother should love her still, she felt she had succeeded, 
and silently, but how fervently, thanked God. 

" But will you tell me one thing, aunt Emmeline ? Why,^ 
if the promise were mistaken, and poor mamma would have 
wished it recalled, did I always seem to see her so distinctly, 
and fancy she so desired me to save Edward from my uncle's 
displeasure T 

"Because you have a very strong imagination, my love,, 
increased by dwelling on this subject ; and in your last trial 
your mind was in such a fearful and unnatural state of ex- 
citement, that your imagination became actually diseased. 
It was not at all surprising ; for much older and stronger and 
wiser persons would have experienced the same, under the 
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same pressure of grief, and terror and remorse. But what 
can I do to cure this morbid imagination, Ellen V she con- 
tinaed, playfully ; "sentence you, as soon as you get well, ta 
a course of mathematics, six hours each day V* 

" I am afraid my poor head will be more stupid at figures 
than ever/' replied Ellen, trying to smile too. 

" lien I suppose I must think of something else. Will 

{ou follow Emmeline's example, and tell me everjrthing, 
owever foolish or unfounded it may seem, that comes inta 
this little head — ^whether it worries or pleases you? You 
have nothing, and you will have nothing ever again, I trust, 
to conceal from me, my dear Ellen ; and if you will do this, 
you will give me more comfort individually, and more security 
for the fiurtherance of your happiness, as far as my love can 
promote it, than any other plan. ' 

Her playfrilness had given place to renewed earnestness, 
and Ellen, as if in the very thought of such perfect confi- 
dence dwelt in security ana peace, so long unknown to her, 
Sve the required assurance so eagerly and gratefully, that 
RL Hamilton was satisfied and happy. 



CHAPTER XXX 



THE LOSS OF THE STBEN. 



I 



From that day Ellen's recovery, though a sad trial of patience 
both to the young invalid and her affectionate nurses, was^ 
surdv progressive, without any of those painful relapses 
whicn nad so tried Mr. Maitland's skill before. She no 
longer shrunk from the society of her relations, receiving 
Caroline and Miss Harcourt's many kind attentions with 
surprise indeed, for she could not imagine what could sa 
have altered their feelings towards her, but with that evident 
gratitude and pleasure which encourages a continuance of 
Mndness. Emmeline was always kind, but it was indeed 
happiness to feel she might talk with and share her 
amusements, as in former days ; and that, instead of thinking 
she ought not to receive her aunt's affection, the only thing 
she asced in return was her fuU confidence. The inex- 
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pressible rest to poor EUen which that conversation gave is; 
not to be described. It was so blessed^ so soothing^ that it 
seemed too unnatural to last, and the secret dread that her 
uncle would not feel towards her and Edward sua her aunt did 
was its only alloy. Edward, too, was cheerful, almost happy 
when with her ; and a long conversation with Mr. Howard, 
which that worthv man insisted upon having as soon aa she 
was strong enough, to remove the false impressions which 
his severity had given, and which never ceased to grieve and 
reproach him, caused his almost daily visits to be antici- 
pated by her with as much gladness as they had before 
brought dread. 

"And now that anxiety for Ellen is at end, I must have 
you take more care of yourself, Mrs. Hamilton. Your 
nusband's last injunctions were that I shoidd never pass a 
week without calling once or twice at Oakwood to know how 
all was going on, and what would he say to me if he could 
see you now?" 

"He little thought how my strength would be tried, my 
good friend, and so will quite acquit you. I assure you that,. 
ph3rsically, I am perfectly well," — (the worthy doctor shook 
nis head most unbelievingly,) — ^but even with one great 
anxiety calmed, there remains another, which every week in- 
creases. It is more than double the usual time of hearing 
from my husband. We have never had any answer to the 
letters detailing Ellen's danger and Edward's return, and the 
answers have been due a full month. 

"But the weather has been so unusually tempestuous, it 
may have been impossible for the Syren to ply to and fro from 
Feroe to Scotland, as Hamilton wished, and no ships are 
likely to touch at those islands in the winter. I really think 
you need not be anxious on that score; none but Arthur 
Hamilton's head could have contrived your hearing as regu- 
larly from such an outlandish place as you have done. Na 
news is good news, depend upon it. He may be anxious on 
your account, and returning himself." 

" God forbid !" answered Mrs. Hamilton, turning very pale ;: 
** better the anxiety of not hearing from him than the thought 
of his being at sea in this season. 

Oakwood had resumed its regular happy aspect, though 
Ellen was still up-stairs. Morris and Ellis had once more the- 
happiness of their beloved mistress's superintendence, and 
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^prond were they both, as if Caroline had been their own child, 
to show all she had done, and so unostentatiously, to save 
.l^r mother trouble, when she had been too anxious to think 
'of an^hing but Ellen ; and the mother's heart swelled with 
A dehcious feeling of gratitude to Him who, if in making 
lier so acutely sensible of her solemn responsibility, had 
•deepened and extended anadety, and had in the same measure 
heightened and spiritualized jo^. The fruit was indeed 
worth the nurture, though it might have been often wadied 
inth tears. Intensely anxious as she felt herself, as did also 
Jfr. Howard and Mr. Maitland, and, in fact, all Arthur 
Hamilton's friends, she yet tried to sustain the spirits of her 
children, for the young men had evidently grown anxious on 
the subject too. It was not unlikely that the seas round 
Feroe, always stormy, should prevent any ship leaving the 
islancC and the young people eagerly grasped the idea : so 
painful is it to youth to realize a cause of anxiety ; but even 
they, at times, grew unconsciously sad and meditative, as the 
usuaily joyous season of Christmas and New Year passed, 
and still there was no letter. Ellen and Edward both in 
secret dreaded the arrival of the answer to the latter's con- 
fession ; but stiU their a£fection for Mrs. Hamilton was too 
powerful to permit any thought of self interfering with the 
^rish that her anxiety might be calmed. 

In January the weather changed; the tremendous winds 
gave place to an almost unnatural calm, and to such excessive 
mildness and closeness of atmosphere, that it affected the 
liealth of many who were strong, and not only made Ellen 
very languid, out frequently recalled those dreadful head- 
aches winch were in themselves an illness. Business called 
Mr. Howard to Dartmouth near the end of the month, and 
be prevailed on Edward to accompamr him, for when- 
ever his sister was more than usually suffering his gloom re- 
doubled. The first few days were so fine that the change 
renovated him ; Mr. Howard declared it was the sight of old 
ocean, and Edward did not deny it ; for though it was good 
for the permanence of his repentance and resolution to amend, 
to have the influence of his home sufficiently long, his spirit 
inwazdly chafed at his detention, and yearned to be at sea 
again and giving proof of his determination to become a 
British sailor indeea. 

The third day of their visits the lull and heaviness of the 
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air increased so strangely and closely for Jannary as to seem 
almost portentous. Edward and Mr. Howard lingered on the 
beach ; the well-practised eye of the former tracing in many 
little things unseen to landsmen, the slow but sure approa(i 
of a fearful storm. 

*' It is strange for the season, but there is certainly eleG> 
tricity in the air/' he said, directing Mr. Howard's attention 
to ridges of white-fringed clouds floating under the heaven^ 
whose murky hue was becoming denser and denser, and ever 
and anon, as lashed by some as yet silent and invisible blasts 
the ocean heaved and foamed, and gave sure evidence of 
approaching fury ; " there will be, I fear, a terrible storm to- 
night : and look at those birds, — (several sea-gulls were 
skimming along the waves, almost bathing their white 
plumage in the blackened waters,) strange, how they alwavs 
herald tempest ! Emmeline would call them spirits of the 
blast revellmg in the destruction it foretells 1" 

"It is approaching already," rejoined Mr. Howard, as a 
long hollow blast moaned and shivered round them, followed 
by the roar of a mountainous wave bursting on the beach. 
" God have mercy on all exposed to its fury !" and he gladly 
turned more inland, while Edward remained watching ite 
progress with an almost pleasurable feeling of excitement, 
only wishing he could but be on the sea, to enjoy it as such a 
storm deserved to be. 

As the day drew to a close it increased, and as darkness 
Bet in, its fury became appalling. Blasts, long and loud as 
the reverberation of artillery, succeeded one another with 
awful rapidity, tearing up huge trees by the roots, and 
tiles from the roofs, rfow and then, at distant intervals, 
blue lightning played through the black heavens, betrajdng 
that thunder had mingled with the wind, though it was im- 
possible to distinguish the one sound from the other; and 
as the gusts passed onward, streaks of white and spots of 
strange unnatural blue gleamed through the gloom for a mo- 
ment s space, leaving deeper darkness as they disappeared. 
The ocean, lashed to wildest fury, rolled in huge mountains 
of troubled waters, throwing up showers of snowy foam, 
contrasting strangely with the darkness of earth and heaven, 
and bursting with a sound that deadened for the time even 
the wild roar of the blast. To read or even to converse, in 
their comfortable quarters in the hotel, which overlooked the 
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49ea^ became as impossible to Mr. Howard as to Edward. 
About eleven o'clock, however, the wind suddenly veered 
«nd lulled, only sending forth now and then a long sobbing 

^ wail, as if regretful that its work of destruction was even 
checked ; but the sea raged with equal fury, presenting a 
ispectacle as magnificent as awful, and giving no appearance 
oi a calm. A sharp report sounded suddenlv firom the sea — 
whether it was the first, or that others might have been lost 
in the tumult of the winds and waves, who might answer ! 
Another, and another, at such rapid intervals, that the danger 
was evidentlv imminent, and Edward started to his feet. 
Again — and ne could bear it no longer. Hurriedly exclaim- 
ing, *' They are signals of distress, and close at hand ! 
Something must be done; no sailor can sit still, and see 
sailors perish !" he rushed to the beach, closely followed by 
Mr. Howard, who was resolved on preventrng any mad 

* attempt. Crowds of fishermen and townsmen nad congre- 
gated on the beach, drawn by that fearful sound, which, by 
ike light firom the guns, seemed scarcely half a mile distant ; 
and yet so perilous was the present appearance of the ocean, 
that to go to their assistance seemed impossible. Suddenly, 
however, Edward's voice exclaimed, with the glad and eager 
tone of perfect confidence, " They can be saved ! — ^a strong 
boat and two willing rowers, and I will undertake to reach 
the vessel, and bring the crew safe to shore. Who among 
you," he continued, turning eagerly to the group of hardy 
fishermen, ''will be my assistant in this act of common 
humanity? who possesses willing hearts and able hands, and 
wiU lend them ?" 

"No man who cares for his life !'* was the sullen answer 
from one of those he addressed, and the rest stood silent, 
eyeing half disdainfully, half admiringly, the slight figure 
of the young sailor, revealed as it was in the fitful hght 
of the many torches scattered by the various groups along 
the beacL "It is well for boys to talk, we cannot expect 
old heads on young shoulders; but not a boat with my 
consent leaves the harbour' to-night ; it would be wilful 
murder." 

" I tell you I will stake my life on the venture," answered 
Edward, his passion rising higher. " Am I speaking to sailors, 
and can they hesitate when they hear such sounds ? Give 
me but a boat, and I will go by myself; and when you need 
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aid, may yon find those to give it ! yon will scarce daie ask 
it, if tliat vessel perish before yonr eyes. Lend me a boat, 
I say, fitted for snch a sea, and the lender shall be rewuded 
handsomely. K there be snch a risk, I ask none to share it; 
my life is my own, and I will peril it." 

It woidd have made a fine scene for a painter, that young 
flight form and boyish face, snrronnded by those weather- 
beaten men, every conntenance expressing some different 
emotion, yet ahno^ all nnwilling admiration ; the toidicB* 
glare, so Inrid on the pitchy darkness ; the dieets of torn. 
rising and fEdling like snowers of daialing snow ; the craggy 
background ; and out at sea the imfortnnate vessel, a p^:^ 
wreck, stnigding still with the fEist rising waters. Mr. 
Howard saw all, but with no thought of the picturesque^ bis 
mind was fisur otherwise engaged. 

" By Neptune ! but your honour shall not go alone ! I 
liave neither parent, nor sister, nor wife to pipe for me, if I 
go, so my life must be of less moment than jouia ; and if yon 
'Can so peril it, why shoidd not I ?" exclaimed a stalwart 
young fisherman, advancinjg, and Edwa^rd eagerly gnsgei 
his rough hand, conjuring him to get his boat at once, there 
was not a moment to lose ; but the example was infeo- 
tious, and an old man hastily stepped forward, declaring 
the youngsters had taught him his duty, and he would do it. 

"Great Grod! what do they say?" exclaimed Edwaurd, as 
his younger companion hastened down the beach to bring 
his boat to the leeward of the cliff, to launch it more se- 
curely, and a rumour ran through the crowd, whence arising 
it was impossible to discover. "The Syren — Captain 
Harvey — ^my uncle's ship! — and he must be in her — she 
would never leave Feroe without hinu What foundation is 
there for this rumour ? let me know, for God's sake !" 

But none could tell more than that a vessel, entering the 
harbour just before the gale, had hailed the Syren, about 
twenty miles distant, and she seemed labouring heavily, and in 
such a very distressing state that a very little would finish her. 
Not a word escaped Edward's lips, which grew for the mo- 
ment blanched as marble. Mr. Howard, to whom the 
rumour had brought the most intense agony, for not a doubt 
of its truth would come to relieve him, was at his side, grasp- 
ing his hand, and murmuring, hoarsely — 
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" Edward, mv poor bov, must your life be perilled, too ? — 
l>oth — ^both — ^tnis is awfiil ! " 

''Let me but Booe him, and if I perish, it will be in a good 
cause. Tell Aunt Emmeline, I mow she will comfort my 
poor Ellen; and that the boy she has saved from worse 
misery than death did all he could to save her husband ! 
and if I fail," — ^he stopped in strong emotion, then added,— 
"give Ellen this, and this," he cut off a lock of his hair with 
his dirk, and placed it and his watch in Mr. Howard's 
trembling hand. " And now, my friend, God bless you, and 
x^waid vou, too ! " He threw himself a moment in Mr. 
Howards arms, kissed his cheek, and, darting down the 
beach, leaped into the boat, which was dancing like a nut- 
shell on tne water. It was several minutes ere they could 
succeed in getting her off, the waves seemed determined to 
cast her back ; but they were fEurly launched at length, and 
then they heeded not that one minute they rode high on a 
mountain wave, seeming as if nothing coidd save them from 
\kscd% dashed in the abyss below, the next were buried in a 
deep valley, surrounded by huge walls of water, threatening 
to Dorst and overwhelm them. For a boat to live in such a 
sea at all seemed' miraculous, and Old Collins always de- 
clared that unless some angel sat at the helm with Edwsurd, 
no human arm could have taken them in safety. If it were 
an angel, it was the pure thought, the faith-winged prayer 
tibat he mi^ht be the instrument in the Eternal's hand, of 
turning aside death and misery from that beloved home, in 
which even his errors had been met with lonoey and conquered 

With every effort, and they were such as to bid the per- 
qnration stream down the faces and arms of those strong men, 
and almost exhaust Edward, for he took an oar in turn, it was 
ftdl an hour from their leaving the shore before they reached 
ihe diip. She had ceased finng, for by the lights on shore 
ihey had discovered the boat's departure, and watched her 
progress by the lantern at her head, and only those can watch 
who feel one short hour more and their ship would float no 
longer! 

GoUins was spokesman, for Edward, as they grappled the 
boat alongside, had sunk down for the moment powerless by 
the helm^ roused however, effectually by the answer— 

BB 
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•"The Syren— bound to Dartmoudi — from Peroe— owner 
ibthur Hamilton, passenger now on board — ^nine in crew." 

" In with yon all then— ^that is Captain Harvey's Toice, FD 
be sworn ; the romonr was only too true.'* 

**Aj, Old Collins, returned ; we thought to perish in sa^i 
of our own homes ; now, Mr. Hamilton, — ^not a man will 
stir till you are safe ! " 

^ His companion leaped into the boat without reply, and, 
fdnking on one of the benches, drew his doak closely round 
his face. Peril was indeed still around him, but compaied 
with the — even to that Heaven-directed heart — ^teiriUe 
struggle of beholding death rising slowly but surely round 
him in the water-fimng ship, witmn almost sight and sonnd 
of his home, his beloved ones, the mere hope of life seemed 
almost overpowering. The crew of the hapless Syren quickly 
deserted her. Captain Harvey was the last to descend, and as 
he did so a block of iron, loosened from its place, fell comer- 
wise, and struck sharply on Edward's forehead, almost stun- 
ning him for the moment, as he watched the captain's 
descent. He felt the blood slowly trickling down his temple 
and cheek * but he was not one to be daunted by pain : he 
resumed his station at the helm in unbroken silence, only 
speaking when directions were absolutely necessary, and then 
only in few brief sailor terms. They had scarcely pro- 
ceeded a third of their way, when the waters boiled and 
foamed as tossed by some strange whirlpool, and it required 
all Edward s address and skill as steersman to prevent the 
frail boat from being drawn into the vortex. The cause was 
soon displayed, and every heart shuddered, for ten minutes 
later, and nelp would indeed have been in vain. The un- 
fortunate vessel had sunk — ^being swallowed up in those 
rushing waters ; the suction of so large a mass producing 
for a brief interval the effects of a whirlpool. The silence of 
awe and of intense thankfulness fell on the heart of every 
man, and more than all on his, who had so far recovered his 
first emotion as to gaze wonderingly and admiringly on the 
bo}^h figure at the helm, whose voice was utterly unknown, 
and whose features the fitful light, and the youtn's steadfast 
gaze on his rowers, prevented his tracing with any certainty. 

The crowds had increased on the shore, watching with 
intense eagerness the return of the boat ; but the expecta- 
tion wa^ too deep for sound, silence almost portentous 
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xeimed. A huge sea had concealed her several minutes, ^ 
and Mr. Howsurd, who during these two long hours had re- 
mained spell-bound on the oeach, groaned aloud in his 
agony ; again she was visible, driven on with fearful velocity 
by the tide, nearer, nearer still. He thought he could dis- 
tinguish the figure of his friend ; he was sure he could hear 
the voice of Edward, urging, commanding, directing a land- 
ing somewhere, in contradiction to the opinion of others. 
They were within a dozen yards of the shore, but still not a 
aound of gratulation was heard. Every eye was fixed, as in 
the fascination of terror, on a wave in the distance, increasing 
in size and fury a^ it rapidly approached. It neared the 
boat— it stood impending over the frail thing as a mighty 
avalanche of waters — ^it Durst ; the boat was seen no longer, 
and a wild and terrible cry sounded tax and near along the 
beach I 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FOREBODINGS. 



The whole of the day Mrs. Hamilton had vainly tried to 
shake off" a most unwonted gloom. Convinced herself that 
it was greatly physical, fi:om the unusual oppressiveness of 
the weather relaxing the nerves, which had so many months 
been overstrained, yet her thoughts would cling to Mr. 
Maitland's words, that her husband might be coming home 
himself ; but if the accounts of Ellen's danger and Edward's 
confession had recalled him, he ought to have arrived full 
two or three weeks previous. The gale that swept round 
her, the awful and unnatural darkness — the remarkable phe- 
nomena at that season of lightning — ^and the long loud 
thunder-claps,* which inland could be fearfully distinguished 
£rom the gale, appalled the whole household; and therefore 

* These storms, as occarring in Devonshire, in both January and 

Pebmary, are no creation of the imagination ; the anthor has heard 

-'' them herself, and more than one ofEicer in the Preyentiye Service 

has mentioned them as ooourring daring the night- watches, and of awfcd 

violence. 
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it was not much wonder that the vague idea of her husband's 
having left Feroe, and exposure to such a tempest, should 
become in that fearful anxiety ahnost a certainty of w>nj. 
It was well perhaps, that her unselfish nature had an object 
to draw her m some slight degree out of herself, for her firm- 
ness, her trust beyond the accidents of earth, all seemed 
about to fiedl her, and make her for the time being most 
wretched. As the storm and closeness increased, so did Ellen's 
feverish restlessness ; her nerves, not yet fully restpred, fett 
strung almost to torture with every flash and clap and blast 
She med to laugh at her own folly, for though often terrified 
when a litte child at the storms in India, those of England 
had never affected her at all, and she coidd never understand 
why i^e should feel this so childishly. But argument is of 
little moment in such cases : and Mrs. Hamilton, satisfying 
her that she coidd no more nelp her present sensation tiian 
her physical weakness, tried to soothe and amuse her, and in 
SO doing partially cheered herself. She did not leave her till 
past midnight, and Ihen desiring Mrs. Langford to sit up with 
her till she was comfortably a^eep, retireid to her own bed-^ 
room. Never since her husband's absence had its solitude 
felt so vast — so heavily oppressive ; thought after thought of 
him thronged her mind, till she fairly gave up the effort to 
struggle with them. " Will his voice ever sound here agam, 
his heart give me the support I need ? " rose to her lips, as 
she gazed round her, and the deep stillness, the gloom only 
broken by a small silver lamp and the fitful light of the fire, 
seemed but a solenm answer. She buried her face in her 
clasped hands, and the clock struck two before that inward 
connict permitted her once more to lift up heart and brow in 
meek-trusting faith to Him, who still watched over her and 
her beloved ones ; and after her earnest voiceless prayer, she 
drew her little table, with its books of devotion, to the fire, 
and read thoughtfully, prayerfully, for another hour, and 
then sought her couch. But she could not deep ; the wind 
had again risen, and fearing to lie awake and listen to it 
would only renew her unusual agitation, she rose at four, 
dressed herself, and throwing on a large shawl, softly tra- 
versed the passage, and entered her niece's room ; finding 
her, as she fully expected, as wakeful and restless as herself, 
with the addition of an intense headache. She had persuaded 
Nurse Langford to go to bed, but the pain had come on since 
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then and made her moie restless and feverish than before. 
She could not lie in any posture to get ease, till at last, about 
gix o'clock, completely exhausted, she fell asleep, sitting 
almost upi^t in her aunt's anns, her head leaning against 
her as she stood bv the bedside. Fearing to disturb her» 
Mrs. Hamilton would not move, desiring the momins prayers 
to be said without her, and Miss Harcourt and her daughters 
not to wait breakfast, as she would have it with Ellen, when 
die awok& That she was stiff and exhausted with three 
houn' standing in one position she did not heed, perhaps 
4K»reely felt, for woman's loveliest attribute, that of a tender 
jtfid utterly unselfish nurse, was hers to nerfection. But she 
^d not refuse the cup of chocolate Caroline brought her 
heiselfy and with affectionate earnestness entreated her to 
take. 

^'*You look so fatigued and so pale, dearest mother, I 
idsh you woidd let me take your place ; I would be so 
^uiet, so gentle, Ellen would not even know her change of 
nurse&" 

** I do not doubt your care, love, but I fear the least move- 
ment will disturb this poor child, and she has had such a 
restless nisht, I want her to sleep as long as she can. Tour 
tiioughtful care has so refreshed me, that I feel quite 
jstrong again, so go and finish your breakfast in comfort^ 
'dearest." 

Caroline very unwillingly obeyed, and about a quarter of 

an hour afterwards, Mrs. Hamilton was startled by tne sound 

of a carriage advancing with imusual velocity to the house. 

It stopped at the main entrance, and she had scarcely time to 

wonder who could be such very early visitors, when a loud 

flcream, in the voice of Emmeline, rung in her ears ; whether 

-of joy or grief she could not distinguish, but it was the voice 

•of her child, and the already tortured nerves of the wife and 

mother could not hear it without a sensation of terror, 

amounting to absolute agony. She laid Ellen's head tenderly 

•cm the piUow, watched over her, though her limbs so trembled 

.ishe could scarcely support herself, saw with intense relief that 

the movement had not disturbed her quiet sleep, and calling 

Mrs. I^ngford firom an adjoining room, hastily descended the 

dstairs, though how she did so and entered the breakfast-room, 

4ihe alwa3rs said she never knew. Many and eager and glad 

^Toices were speaking at once; the very servants thronged 
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the liall and threshold of the room, but all made way fix 
her. 

"Arthur! my husband!" she did find voice to exclaun, 
but every object but his figure reeled before her, and she 
fainted in his arms. 

It was some time before she recovered, for mind and frame 
had been too long overtasked ; and Mr. Hamilton, as he clasped 
her in his arms, beseeching her only to speak to him, and gand 
on her death-like countenance, felt in a moment that great as 
his anxiety had been for her, he had not imagined one-haK 
she had endured. His voice — ^his kiss — seemed to rouse tibe 
scattered senses, even more effectually than Miss Harcourt's 
anxiously proffered remedies ; but she could not spea^ she 
only looked up in his face, as if to be quite, quite sure he had 
indeed returned ; that her vague fancies of danger, even if 
they had foundation, had merged in the most blismil reality, 
that she was no longer alone, and leaning her head on ms 
bosom, was only conscious of a thankfulness too deep for words; 
a repose that, since his departure, she had not loiown for a 
single day. Neither she nor her husband could believe that 
it was only six months since they had been separated. It 
seemed, and to Mrs. Hamilton especially, as if she must have 
lived through years in that time, it had been so fraught with 
sorrow. 

" Not one word, my own dearest ! and only these pallid 
cheeks and heavy eyes to greet me. Must I reproach you 
directly I come home, for, as usual, not thinking enough of 
yourseu ; forgetting how precious is that self to so many, your 
husband, above all?" 

" Nay, papa, you shall not scold mamma," said Emmeluie^ 
eagerly, as her mother tried to smile and speak in answer. 
" She ought to scold you, for not sending us one line to prepare 
"US for your unexpected presence, and fiightening us ^by 
coming so suddemv upon us, and making mamma faint as I 
never saw her do before. Indeed I do not like it, mother, 
darling!" continued the affectionate girl, kneeling down by 
her mother, and clinging to her, adding, in a suppressed terri- 
fied voice, "it was so like death." 

Mrs. Hamilton read in a moment that Emmeline's playful- 
ness was only assumed to hide strong emotion ; that she was 
trjdng very hard for complete control, but so trembling, that 
she Imelt down, Uterally because she could not stand. It waft 
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•such a proof of her endeavour to profit by her mother's 
gentle lessons, that even at that moment it not only gave 
her the sweetest gratification, but helped her to rouse 
lierself. 

" Indeed, I think you are perfectly right, Emmy," she said, 
quite in her usual voice, as she pressed her child a moment to 
her, and kissed her cheek, which was almost as pale as her 
»own. " I will not submit to any scolding, when papa himself 
is answerable for my unusual weakness ; but as we wanted 
him so very much, why -we wiU be lenient with him, and only 
Jceep him prisoner with us for some time to come. But get 
him breakfast quickly, Caroline, love : such an early visitor 
must want it. When did you arrive, dearest Arthur?" she 
added, looking earnestly in his face, and half wondering at the 
expression upon it, it seemed to speak so many things ; " surely 
mot this morning ? You were not at sea in yesterday's awful 
-storm?" 

" I was indeed, my Emmeline ; can you bear to hear it, or 
have you been agitated enough already ? I have been in dan- 
.ger, great danger, but our Father's infinite mercy has preserved 
me to you all, making the instrument of my preservation so 
young a lad and slight a frame, I know not how sufficiently to 
<bless God, or thank my preserver." 

Mrs. Hamilton's hand closed convulsively on her husband's; 
her eyes riveted on his countenance as if she would grasp 
his whole meaning at once, but little did she guess the 
whole. 

" I did not come alone," he added, striving for composure, 
■and even playftdness, "though it seems I was such an im- 
portant personage, as to be the only one seen or thought 
jabout." 

"By-the-bye, I did see, or fancied I saw, Edward," re- 
joined Caroline, who, at the news of her father having been 
in danger, had left the breakfast-table, unable to keep away 
from mm even that short distance, but neither she nor 
either of the others connecting her cousin with Mr. Hamilton's 
"words, and not quite understanding why he should have so 
interrupted the most interesting subject. "He has gone to 
.€ee Ellen, I suppose, and so we have missed him. Was 
he your compamon, papa? How and where did you meet 
•him ?" 

"Let him answer for himself I" replied Mr. Hamilton^ 
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still detenninedly hiding his feelings under a tone and 
manner of jest, and leaving his wife's side for a moment, h 
drew Edward from the recess of the window, where aD 
this time he had been standing quite unobserved, and led him 
forward. 

''Good heavens! Edward, what have yon been about?* 
exclaimed Miss Harcourt, and her exclamation was echoed 
by Caroline and Emmeline, while Mrs. Hamilton gazed at 
mm in bewildered alarm. He was deadly pale, with evoj 
appearance of exhaustion, and a most disfiguring patch (A 
his left brow which he had tried in vain to hide with hi8 
hair. 

" You have been fighting ?" 

" Only with the elements, Miss Harcourt, and they have 
rather tired me, that is all ; I shall be well in a day or twa 
Don't look so terrified, dear aunt," he answered, with the 
same attempt at jest as his uncle, and throwing himadf 
lightly on an ottoman by Mrs. Hamilton, he laid his head 
very quietly on her lap. 

" Fighting— and with the elements? Arthur, dearest 
Arthur, for pity's sake tell me the whole truth at once; it 
cannot be — ^ 

"And why should it not, my beloved?" (there was no 
attempt at jest now.) " He to whom your care has preserved 
a sister — ^whom your indulgent love has given courage to 
resolve that error shall be conquered, and he will become all 
we can wish him — ^whom you took to your heart and home 
when motherless — God has mercifully made the instrument 
of saving vour husband from a wateiy grave, and giving 
back their rather to your children 1 " 

" To be associated in your heart with other thoughts than 
those of ingratitude, and cruelty, and sin ! oh, aunt Emme- 
line, I cannot thank God enough for permitting me this great 
mercy," were the only words poor Edward could speak, 
when the first intensity of his aunt's emotion was in some 
degree conquered, and she could look in his young face, 
though her eyes were almost blinded with tears, and putting 
back the bright hair which the rain and spray had so uncurled, 
as to lay heavy and damp upon his pale forehead, she im- 
printed a long silent kiss upon it, and looking alternately at 
him and her hus^nd, seemed powerless to realize any other 
thought. 



i 
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Mr. Hamilton briefly^ but most eloquently^ narrated the 
events of the previous night, dwelling only sufficiently on 
his imminent peril to evince the real importance of Edward's 
extraordinary exertions, not to harrow the feelings of his 
listeners more than need be. That the young officer's deter* 
mined opposition to the almost angrily expressed opinions of 
Captain Harvey and Old Collins as to the better landing- 
place had saved them from the effects of the huge wave, 
which had burst like a waterspout a minute after they had 
all leaped in safety on shore, almost overwhelming the pro- 
jecting sand to wmch Collins had wished to direct the boat, 
and so proving at once Edward's far superior nautical know- 
ledge, for had they steered there the frail bark must in- 
evi&bly have been upset, and its crew washed by the receding 
torrent back to sea. Harvey and Collins acknowledged their 
^Tor at once, and looked eagerly for Edward to say so to 
him, but he had vanished the moment they had aclueved a 
safe landing, to Mr. Hamilton's annoyance, for he had not 
had the least suspicion who he was, and only longed to ex- 
mess, if he coold not otherwise evince, his gratitude. 
yoUins and Grey refusing the smallest credit, dechuing that 
if it had not been for this young stranger officer, of whom 
they knew nothing, not even his name, not a man would have 
stirred; that for any fisherman or mere ordinary sailor to 
have guided the boat to and from the sinking vessel, in such 
n sea, was so impossible, that no one would nave attempted 
it j Old Collins ending, with the superstition of his class, by 
a declaration, that his disappearance convinced his already 
more than suspicion that it was some good angel in a boy's 
likeness; for Arthur Hamilton would never have been per- 
mitted so to perish : an explanation, Mr. Hamilton added, 
laughingly, tnat might suit his Emmy, but was rather too 
fenciftd for him. However, his young preserver was nowhere 
ix) be found, but to his extreme astonishment, and no little 
relief (for now that he was so near home, his anxiety to hear 
of all, especially Ellen, whom he scarcely dared hope to find 
:alive, became insupportable), Mr. Howard suddenly stood 
before him, grasping both his hands, without the power for 
a minute or two to speak. Mr. Hamilton overwhelmed him 
with questions, scarcelv giving him time to answer one before 
he asked another. They had nearly reacl^j^ the hotel, when 
Oaptain Harvey's bluff voice was heard exclaiming— 
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"Here he is, Mr. Hamilton ! he is too exhausted to escape 
our thanks and blessings now. What could the youngster 
have tried to hide himself for?" 

But before Mr. Hamilton could make any rejoinder, save 
io grasp the young man's hand strongly m ms own, Mr. 
Howard said, eagerly — 

"Oblige me. Captain Harvey; take that boy into our 
hotel, it is only just round the comer ; make him take oflf his 
dripping jacket, and give him some of your sailor's stuff, 
He is not quite strong enough for his exertions to-night, and 
should rest at once." 

Captain Harvey bore him off, almost carrying him, for 
exertion and a variety of emotions had rendered him faint 
and powerless. 

"Do you know him Howard? who and what is he?" 
But Mr. Howard did not, perhaps could not reply, but 
hurried his friend on to the hotel; and entered the room, 
where, having called for lights and aU the ingredients of 
grog-punch, wnich he vowed the boy should have instead of 
the brandy and water he had called for, they found Edward 
trying to laugh, and protesting against all coddling ; he waa 
perfectly well, and he would not go to bed, and he could not 
imagine what right Captain Harvey had to be a sailor, if he 
thought so much of a storm, and a blow, and a wetting. 

" Nor should I, if you were sailor rigged ; but what busi- 
ness have you with that overgrown mast of a figure, and a 
face pale and delicate as a woman's ?" 

And so like his dying mother it was, that Mr. Hamilton 
stood for a moment on the threshold, completely stupefied. 
We leave our readers to imagine the rest ; and how Captain 
Harvey carried the seemingly marvellous news, that the 
brave young officer was Mr. Hamilton's own nephew, over 
the town, and in every fisherman's hut, in a miraculously 
short space of time. 

We may as well state here at once, to save further retro- 
spection, that Mr. Hamilton, by the active and admirable 
assistance of Morton, had, after a three months* residence at 
Feroe, perceived that he might return to England much 
sooner than he had at first anticipated; still he did not like 
to mention even the probability of such a thing to his family, 
till perfectly certain himself. Morton never ceased per- 
^admg him to name a period for his return, knowing the 
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comfort it would be to his home ; but Mr. Hamilton could 
not beax the idea of leaving his friend in his voluntary banish- 
ment so many months sooner than they had reckoned on. 
When, however, the letters came from Oakwood, detailing 
Edward's return, and the discoveries thence proceeding, his 
anxiety and, let it be owned, his extreme displeasure against 
his nephew, prompted his return at once. Morton not only 
conquered every objection to his immediate departure, but 
tried, and in some measure succeeded, to soften his anger, by 
brining before him many points in Mr. Howard's letter, 
showiQg real good and true repentance in the offender, which 
a first perusal of a narrative of error had naturally over- 
looked. The seas, however, were so fearfully tempestuous 
and the winds so adverse, that it was impossible either to 
leave Feroe, or get a letter conveyed to Scotland, for a ftiU 
fortnight after the S3nren's last voyage. Nothing but the 
extreme urgency of the case, increased by the fact that the 
detention of the S3rren at Wick had given Mr. Hamilton a 
double packet of letters, but the second, though dated ten 
days later, gave the same hopeless account of Men, could 
have made him attempt a voyage home in such weather ; 
yet he felt he could not rest, knowiag intuitively the misery 
his wife must be enduring, and scarcdy able to bear even the 
thought of what seemed most probable, that Ellen would be 
taken from her, and the aggravated trial it would be. The 
voyage waa a terrible one, lor length and heavy gales. More 
than once they wished to put into port, that Mr. Hamilton 
might continue his journey by lana, but their only safety 
seemed keeping out at sea, the storm threatening to dash 
them on rock or shoal, whenever in sight of land. 

By the time they reached the Land's End — ^they had come 
westward of England instead of eastward as they went — the 
vessel was in such a shattered and leaky condition, that 
Captain Harvey felt and acknowledged she could not weather 
out another storm. The calm that had followed the heavy 
gales ^ave ho^e to all ; even though the constant shiftings of 
the wmd, wmch was now not more than what in sailor's 
parlance is called a cat's paw, prevented their making as 
much way as they desired!. At length they were within 
twenty miles of Dartmouth, and not a doubt of their safety 
disturbed them, until the darkening atmosphere, the sullen 
rise and suppressed roar of the billows, the wind sobbing 
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and wailiiig at first, and then bursting into that awM gak 
which we have before described, banished every hnman hope 
at once. The rudder snapped, every half-hour the water 
^ined upon the hold, though every man worked at tiie pumps. 
There was not a shred of canvas, but the masts, and yma, 
and stays bent and snapped like reeds before the blast To 
guide her was impossible ; she was driven on — on — ^tQl she 
struck on a reef of rocks about a mile or less perhaps fiN)m 
DartmoutL Then came their signab of distress, as a last 
lone hope, for the crew of the Syren were all too good seamen 
to dare believe a boat could either be pushed off or live in 
such a sea. Their wonder, their hope, their intense thank- 
fulness, when it was discovered, may be imagined. The rest 
is known. 

"And how did you get this disfiguring blow, my dear 
Edward?" inqxdred his aunt, whose eyes it seemed wouU 
turn upon him, as if impossible to connect that slight figure 
with such immense exertions, — ^thouffh some time had paaaed^ 
and a social, happy breakfast^ round which all stiU lingered, 
had enabled them to subdue too painful emotion, and cmly to 
be conscious of the most deep and grateful joy. 

" Pray do not call it disnguring, aunt ; 1 am quite pwai 
of it. Last night I could have dispensed with such a striking 
mark of affection firom the poor Syren, though I really hardly 
felt it, except that the blood would tricHe in my eye, and 
almost blind me, when I wanted all my sight and senses toa 
But this morning Mr. Howard has made such a kind fuss 
about it, that I think it must be something ^rand." 

"But what did you hide yourself for, TJed?" demanded 
Emmeline, all her high spirits recalled. Her cousin hesi- 
tated, and a flush mounted to his forehead. 

" It was fear, Emmeline ; absolute fear !'* 

"Fear!" she repeated, lauching: "of what? of all the 
bogies and spirits of the winds and the waves, whose wrath 
you dared by venturing to oppose them ? Nonsense, Edward ! 
you will never make me believe that." 

" Because you do not know me," he answered, with start* 
ling earnestness. " How can your gentle nature understand 
the incongruities of mine ? or loving your father as vou do, 
and as he deserves, comprehend the dread, the belief in his 
unpitying sternness to youthful error, which I imbibed fix)m 
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my childhood ? He held — ^he holds — my fate, forgiveness or 
exposure, and how could I meet him calmly ? Emmeline, 
Einmeline, if I had been but as morally brave as I may be 
phvsically, I should have had nothing to dread, nothing to 
nide. As it is, uncle Hamilton, judge, act, decide as you 
would if I had not been the undeserved means of saving you 
— ^it will be the best for me ;" and rising hurriedly, he lefb 
the room before any one could reply. 

" But you will forgive him, papa ; you will try him again ; 
and I am sure he will be morally brave too," jdeaded 
Emmeline ; her sister and Miss Harcourt joining in the 
entreaty and belief, and Mrs. Hamilton looking in his face, 
without uttering a word. Mr. Hamilton's answer seemed to 
satisfy aU parties. 

Ellen meanwhile had awoke, quite refreshed, and all pain 
gone, been dressed, and conveyed to her daily quarters, the 
events of the morning entirely unknown to her ; for though 
the joyful news, spreading like wildfire through the house, had 
reached Mrs. Langford's ears, and made her very happy, she 
had quite judgment enough, even without a message to that 
effect from her mistress, to keep it from Ellen till carefully 
prepared. 

" What can I say to my little Ellen for deserting her so 
long?" inquired Mrs. Hamilton, playfully, as she entered her 
room, about twelve o'clock, after a long private conversation 
with her husband. 

"I wish you would tell me you had been lying down, 
dear aunt; it would satisfy me better than any other 
reason." 

'' Because you think it would do me the most good, dearest. 
But look at me, and tell me if you do not think I must have 
been tr3ring some equally efficacious remedv." Ellen did 
look, and so radiant was tnat kind face with happiness, that 
she was startled. 

" What has happened, aunt Emmeline ? You have heard 
from my uncle," she added, her voice trembling. " What 
does he say ? — ^will he — " 

" He says you must summon all your smiles to greet him^ 
love ; for he hopes to be with us very, very shortly, so you 
will not wonder at my joy." 

Ellen tried to sympathise in it ; but Ifrs. Hamilton soon 
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saw that her perhaps natural dread of what should be her uncle's 
judgment on her brother and herself, prevented all pleasurable 
anticipation in his arrival, and that the only effectual way 
of removing it was to let them meet as soon as possible. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

FOBGIVENESS. 



Thbeb dayB after Mr. Hamilton's arrival a cheerful party 
assembled in his wife's dressing-room, which, in its elegant 
appurtenances — signs as they were of a most refined and 
beautiful taste— certainly deserved a higher appellation ; but 
boudoir, Percy had always declared did not harmonise at all 
with the old English comforts of Oakwood, and he would not 
have a French word to designate his mother's room especially. 
Ellen was on the sofa working ; Edward, who she thought 
had only returned that morning, at her side reading ; Carolme 
and Emmeline drawing, the one with some degree of per- 
severance, the other with none at all. It seemed as if she 
could not sit still, and her wild sallies and snatches of old 
songs repeatedly made Miss Harcourt look up firom her book, 
and Mrs. Hamilton from her work, surprised. 

" Emmeline, I cannot draw," exclaimed Caroline at length ; 
" you are making the table as restless as yourself." 

" Why can you not say it was moved by an irresistible 
symnathy ? It is most extraordinary that you will still 
speak plain matter-of-fact, when I am doing aU I can to 
make you poetical." 

" But what am I to poetise on now, Emmeline ? — ^the table 
or yourself? because at present they are the only subjects 
under consideration, and 1 really cannot see anything very 
poetical in either." 

" Not even in me, Lina ? " archly replied Emmeline, 
bending down, so that her face should come before her 
sister instead of her copy, which was a very pretty small 
marble figure. Now, if you were not the most de- 
termined piece of prose in the world, you would find poetry 
even in my face." 
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* For lo ! the artist no more gazed 

On features still and cold ; 
He stood, bewilder'd and amazed^ 

As liying charms unfold. 

*• As if touch'd by yon orient ray, 

The stone to \ue had warm'd ; 
for round the lip such bright smiles play. 

As never sculptor form'd." 

** There, Caroline, that is what you ought to hhYe felt. If I 
can make poetry on my own face — " 

"Poetry on yourself! Why, Emmeline, I thought you 
were repeating a verse of some old poet with which I am 
unacquainted. I really beg your pardon, I did not know 
your favourite Muse nad dubbed you follower as well as 
worshipper." 

" Nor did I till this moment. She feared for her reputa- 
tion near such a lover of prose as you are, and so touched me 
with inspiration. I am exceedingly obliged to her; but even 
if I failed to make you poetical, Caroline, you might have 
emulated Cowper, and instead of singing the * Sofa,' sung 
the * Table.* Indeed, I think a very pretty poem might be 
made of it. Look at the variety of tasteful and useful things 
laid on a table — ^and there it stands in the midst of them, 
immovable, cold, insensible, just like one on whom we heap 
favours upon favours, and who remain so wrapped in self 
as to be utterly indifferent to all. Now, Caroline, put that 
into rhyme, or blank verse, if you prefer it ; it is a new idea 
at least." 

" So new," replied her sister, laughing, " that I think I 
will send it to Percy, and request him to turn it into a 
Greek or Latin ode ; it will be so much grander than 
my English version. You have so astonished mamma, 
Emmeline, by your mad mood, that she has actually put 
down her work. ' 

"I am so glad!" replied Emmeline, springing to her mother's 
side ; " I like other people to be as idle as myself" 

"But there is a medium in all things, young lady," answered 
her mother, half gravely, half in Emmeline's own tone; 
'* and I rather think your conscience is telling you that it is 
not quite right to desert one Muse for another, as you are 
doing now," 
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"Oh, but my drawing must wait till her Muse inspires 
me again. Poetry does not always come^ and her visits are 
so delightful ! " 

" Then I am afraid you will think me very harsh, Emme- 
line ; but delightful as they are, I must not have them always 
encouraged. If you encourage the idea of only working 
when the fit of inspiration comes upon you — ^in plain words, 
only when you feel mclined — ^you mW. fritter life away with* 
out one solid thought or acquirement. You think now, per- . 
haps, habituated as you are to emplo3rment, that this is 
impossible ; but you are just of an age to demand very strict 
watchfulness over yourself to prevent it. Now that yon are 
emerging from tne routine of childhood's lessons, and too 
old to be compelled to do that which is right, and — ^rendering 
your task of control still more difficult — more susceptible to 
poetry, and what you term inspiration, than ever, you must 
try and infuse a little of Caroline's steady matter-of-fact into 
your poetry, instead of almost despising it, as so cold and 
disagreeable. Now do not look so very sad and so very 
serious, love, and jump at the conclusion that I am displeased, 
because I speak seriously. I love your joyousness far too 
dearly to check it, or wish you to do so, especially in your 
own family ; but just as you have learned the necessity of, 
and have evinced so well and so feelingly, control in emotions 
of sorrow, my Emmeline, so I am quite sure you will trust 
my experience, and practice control, even in the pleasant 
inspirations of poetry and joy." 

Emmeline sat very quiet for several minutes ; she was just 
in that mood of extreme hilarity which renders control ex- 
cessively difficult, and causes the least check upon it to be 
felt as harsh and unkind, and almost to bring tears. She 
was not too perfect to escape feeling all this, even though the 
person who had caused it was the mother she so dearly 
loved ; but she did not give way to it. A few minutes' hard 
struggle, and the momentary temper was so conquered, that, 
with an even more than usually warm kiss, she promised to 
think quite seriously on all her mother had said, and, an 
effect far more difficult, was just as joyous as before. 

" I have made so many mistakes in my drawing, mamma, 
I do not really think I can go on with it to-day ; do let me 
help you, I will take such pains with my work it shall 
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he almost as neat as yours ; and then, though my fingers ars 
employed, at least I may go on tsdkmff." 

Mrs. Hamilton assented, telling ner she might talk as 
mnch as she pleased, with one of those peculiar smiles of 
#i.pproyal which ever made Emmeline's heart throb, for they 
slwskjs told her that the thoughts and feelings, and secret 
^struggle with temper, which she imagined must be known 
only to herself, her mother by some mysterious power had 
discovered, and rewarded. 

"Edwaixl, what are you so deep in? — 'Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels' — I thought it was sometlun^ much 
-deeper than that, by the deep attention you are giving itw 
You should dip in oceans, not m fragments of water, Ned.'* 

''I did not feel inclined for the exertion," he replied^ 
43miling. 

"Do you know," she continued, "when I first read that 
book, which I did merely because I had a lurking sort of 
affection for a handsome cousin of mine who was a sailor, 
I was so charmed with the tricks you all played in the cock- 
pit, that I was seized with a violent desire to don a middy's 
dress, and come after you ; it would have made such a pretty 
jstory, too ; but I did not think mamma and papa would quite 
approve of it, so I desisted. Should I not make a very hand-^ 
some boy, Edward ?" 

"So handsome," he replied, again smiling, "that I fear 
you would not have preserved your incognita half an hour, 
especidly with those flowing curls." 

"My dear Emmeline, do tell me what has made you in 
this mood ?" asked Ellen ; last week you were so sad, and 
the last three days you have been — " 

" Wild enough to frighten you, Ellen ; ah, if you did bat 
Imow the reason." 

"You had better satisfy her curiosity, Emmy,'* said Mrs. 
Hamilton, so meaningly, that Emmeline's ready mind in* 
«tantly understood her. " Tell her all that did occur in that 
awful storm three days ago, as poetically and lengthily as 
you like ; no one shall interrupt you, if you will only be very 
careful not to exaggerate or alarm." 

Edward gave up his seat to his cousin, and Emmeline 
launched at once into a most animated description of the 
«torm and tiie shipwreck, and the rescue; cleverly contriving 

00 
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80 to hide all names, as to elude the least suspicion of either 
the preserved or the preserver having anything to do with 
herself, Ellen becoming so exceedingly interested, as to lose 
sight of the question which at first haa struck her, what this 
could have to do with Emmeline's wild spirits. 

" You do not mean to say it was his own father he saved ?" 
she said, as her cousin paused a minute to take breath; 
**your tale is becoming so like a romance, Emmy, I luurdly 
know how to believe it. * 

"I assure you it is quite true; only imagine what my 
young hero's feelings must have been, and those of the 
family, to whom he gave back a husband and a father !" 

''I should think them so intense, so sacred, as to be 
hardly joy at first, and scarcely possible to be imagined, even 
by your vivid fancy, Emmy." 

''I don't know, Ellen, but I think I can imagine them! 
you may shake your head, and look wise, but I will prove 
that I can by-and-bye. But what do you think of mjr hero ?" 

" That I should like to know him, and admire lum quite 
as much as you can desire — ^and who told you all this ?" 

" One of the principal actors in the scene." 

" What ! haa your penchant for anything out of the common 
way reached Dartmouth, and Old Collins brought you the tale?" 

" No," replied Emmeline, laughing ; "guess again." 

"WiUiamGrey?" 

" No." 

" One of the rescued crew, who may know my aunt ?" 

"Wrong again, Ellen." 

" Then I cannot guess, Emmeline ; so pray tell me." 

" You are very silly, Ellen ; were not Mr. Howard and 
Edward both at Dartmouth at the time? why did you not 
guess them ? Not that I had it from either." 

" Edward !" repeated Ellen, "did he know Anything about 
it ?" 

"More than any one else, dearest," answered Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, cautiously, but fondly; "put all Emmeline's strange 
tale together, and connect it with my happiness the other 
morning, and I think your own heart will explain the rest." 

" More especially with this sneaking witness,*' continued 
Emmeline, plajrfully putting back Edward's hair, that Ellen 
might see the scar. She understood it in a moment, and 
clasping her arms round her brother's neck, as he knelt by 
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ker, tried hard to prevent emotion, but could not, and burst 
into tears. 

" Tears, my little Ellen ; I said I would only be greeted 
with smiles/' exclaimed a rich deep voice close beside heiv 
juid before she had time to fear his presence, she felt herseli 
clasped with all a father's fondness m her uncle's arms ; her 
head resting on his shoulder, and his warm kiss on her 
cheek. 

" Edward !" was the only word she could speak. 

*' Do not fear for him, my dear Ellen ; true repentance 
and a firm resolution to amend are all I ask, and if his future 
conduct realljr prove them, the errors of his youth shall be 
forgotten, as if they had never been." 

"And— and— " 

*' I know all you would say, my dear child. I did think 
there could be no excuse, no palliation, for your sin ; but 
even if I still wish the temptation had been resisted, you 
have indeed suflFered for it, more than the harshest judgment 
could desire : let it be forgotten as entirely and fully as it is 
forgiven." 

In a very few minutes Ellen's composure was so fully 
restored, and her heavy dread so subsided, that the relirf 
seemed to her almost a dream. Gould it be possible that 
it was the relative she had pictured as so harsh and stem, 
and pitiless to youtliful error, who had drawn a chair close 
by her sofa, and cajressingly holding her hand in his, and 
looking so kindly, so earnestly, in her altered face, was trying 
to amuse her by telling her so many entertaining things 
about Feroe and Mr. Morton, and his voyage home, and 
alluding to her brother's courage, and prudence, and skill, 
in such terms as almost brought the tears again ! Mr. 
Hamilton was inexpressibly shocked at the change which 
mental and bodily suflfering had wrought in ms niece. 
There is always something peculiarly toucning and appealing 
to the best emotions in youthful sorrow or suifering of any 
kind : and her trial had been such an aggravated one — 
combining ' such agonized remorse for an act, which the 
harshest judgment, knowing all points of the case, could 
scarcely pronounce as other than involuntary, with the most 
heroic but perfectly unconscious self-sacrifice, and not only 
terror for her brother's fate, but an almost crushing sense of 
miseiy for his faults, — ^that the pallid fiance, and frame so 
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delicately fragile, had still deeper claims for CQrmpathj and 
cherishing than even when caused by ordinary illness. He 
loss of her unusually luxuriant hair, except the soft bands 
which shaded her face, visible under the pretty little laoe 
cap, made her look much younger than she really was, and 
so delicately transparent had become her complexion, tiiat 
the blue veins were clearly traceable on her rorehead, and 
throat, and hands ; the dark soft lash seemed longer than 
before, as it swept the pale cheek, the brow more pencilled, 
and the eye, whether in imagination from her friends know- 
ing all she had endured, or in reality, was so expressive of 
such deep quiet feeling, that the whole countenance was 
altered, and so improved that it seemed as if the heavy sallow 
child was rapidly changing into one of those sweet, lovably 
heart-attractmg girls, who, without any actual beauty, can 
never be passed unnoticed. 

At Ellen's earnest request, Mrs. Hamilton had, as soon as 
she was strong enough, read with her, morning and evening, 
the devotional exercises which were read below to the assem- 
bled family. Mrs. Hamilton soon perceived, and with no 
little pain, that Elldn shrunk from the idea of being well 
enough to rejoin them, in actual suffering. Here again was 
an effect of that same vivid imagination, of whose existence, 
until the late events, in one so quiet, seemingly so cold, Mia. 
Hamilton had not the least idea of. Ellen had been so long 
accustomed to be silent as to her feelings, in fact, carefully to 
conceal them, that much as she might wish and intend to be 
unreserved, her aunt feared it would cause her some difficulty 
to be so, and she could not hope to succeed in controlling 
itnagination unless she were. That night, however, Ellen's 
unreserved confidence gave her hope. When the devotional 
exercises, in which she had joined with even more than usual 
earnestness and fervour, were concluded, she said, with 
almost Emmeline's confidence, as she laid her hand on her 
aunt's — 

" I am so very, very happy to-night, dear aunt, that I am 
afraid I do not think enough of what is past. I did so dread 
my uncle's return — so tremble at what his sentence would be 
on Edward and myself, that even your kindness would not 
remove the weight ; and now, that I have found it all so 
groundless, and he is so kind — so indulgent, I am so relieved, 
that I fear I must have thought more of! his anger than the 
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anger of God. My sin remains the same in His sight, 
though you and uncle Hamilton have so folly forgiven it, 
and — and — I do not think I ought to feel so happy." 

" Indeed, my dear Ellen, I think you may. Our heavenly 
Father is still more merciful than man, . as Mr. Howard so 
clearly proved to you, in the long conversation you had with 
liim. We know by His holy Word that all He asks is 
sincere repentance for sin, and a firm conviction that m Him 
only we are made suflSciently righteous for our penitence to 
be accepted. I believe, Ellen, that His forgiveness was yours, 
long before I could give you mine, for He could reaa your 
heart, and saw the reason of your silence, and all the re- 
morse and suffering, which, nrom the appearances against 
you I might not even guess ; and that, in His compassion- 
ating love and pity. He permitted your increased trial; 
ordaming even the failure of the relief to Edward, to con- 
vince you that, not even in such a fearful case as yours, 
might error, however involuntary, prosper. I can trace His 
loving providence even in the fact of your finding one more 
note tnan you wanted, that discovery might thence come, 
which, without such a seeming chance, was, humanly speak- 
ing, impossible. He has shown compassion and love for 
you ana Edward, in the very sufferings He ordained. So do 
not check your returning happiness, fearing it must be un- 
acceptable to Him. Try to trace all things, either of joy 
or sorrow, to Him. Associate Him with your every thought, 
and believe me, my own Ellen, your very happiness will both 
draw you nearer to Him, and be an acceptable offering in 
His sight." 

Ellen listened eagjerly, gratefully; she felt as if, with 
every word Mrs. Hamilton said, the film of doubt and vague 
fancies was dissolving fix)m her mind, and, after a short 
pause, she said — 

" Then you do not think, aunt Emmeline, my inability to 
pray for so long a time was a proof that God had utterly 
forsaken me ? It made me still more wretched, for I thought 
it was a sure sign that I was so irredeemably wicked, He 
had left me to the devices of luy own hea.rt, and would never 
love or have mercy on me again. Even after you had quite 
forgiven me, and proved to me my promise was a mistaken 
one and not binding, I still felt the difficulty to pray, and it 
was so painfuL" 
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" Such inability is very often so entirely physical, my dear 
Ellen, that we must not think too much about it. ' Our simpk 
duty is to persevere, however little satisfactory our devotions; 
and put our firm trust in our heavenly Father, that He will 
heal us, and permit His countenance so to shine upon us 
again as to denve comfort from our prayers. Your inability 
before vour illness was the natural consequence of Mr. 
Howards severe representations, which he has since assured 
me he never would have used, if he could have had the least 
idea of the cause of your silence. You, my poor child, were^ 
suffering too much, from a complete chaos of conflicting 
feelings and duties, to be able to realize this ; and I am not 
at all astonished, that when you most yeamed for the comfort 
of prayer and trust, the thought that by your silence you 
were failing in your duty to me and so disobejdng God, 
should utterly have prevented it. Since your severe illness 
the inability has been entirely physical. As strength and 
peace return, you will regain the power, and realize all its 
comfort. Try, and under all feelings trust in and love God, 
and do not be too much elated when you can think seriously 
and pray joyfully, nor too desponding should both fail you. 
In our present state, physical causes alone so often occasion 
these differences of feeling in hours of devotion, that if we 
thought too much about them, we should constantly think 
wrong, and be very miserable. Try and prove your desire 
to love and serve God, in your daily conduct and secret thoughts, 
my Ellen, and you will be able to judge of your spiritual im- 
provement by action and feeling y far more truly and justly 
than by the mood in which you pray." 

The earnestness of truth and feeling was always so im- 

Eressed in Mrs. Hamilton's manner, whenever she addressed 
er youthful charge, that her simplest word had weight. 
Happy indeed it is when youth — that season when bewildering 
doubt and question, and vivid, often mistaken fancies, and too 
impetuous feeling — has the rich blessing of such affectionate 
counsels, such a friend. Why will not woman rise superior 
to the petty employments and feelings too often alone attri- 
buted to her, and endeavour to fit herself for such thrice 
blessed mission ; and by sympathy with young enjoyments — 
young hopes — ^young feelings, so attract young affections, that 
similar counsels, similar experiences, may so help — and 
guide, that the restless mind and eager heart quiesce into all 
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the calm, deep, beautiful characteristics which so shine forth 
in the true English urife — ^true English mother ! 

A fortnight after Mr. Hamilton's arrival, Ellen was well 
enough to go down stairs for part of the day, and even to 
read and write a little. She was so very anxious to recom- 
mence her studies, which for so many months had been so 
painftdly neglected, that it was a great trial to her to find her 
Lead was not yet strong enough for the necessary application. 
There were many, very many privations and trials, attendant 
on convalescence after so severe an illness, known only to 
Ellen's own heart, and to her aunt's quick sympathy ; and 
she very quickly learned in them the meaning of Mrs. 
Hamilton's words regarding reUgion in conduct and feelinff, 
as well as in prayer. She tried never to murmur, or dwell 
on the wish for pleasures which were denied her, but to 
think only on the many blessings which surrounded her.^ It 
was not an easy task so to conquer natural feeling, especially 
as the trial and its conquest was often known only to nerself ; 
but the earnest wish, indeed, to become holy in daily conduct, 
as well as in daily prayer, never lefb her mind, and so enabled 
her at length fully to obtain it. 

If Mrs. Hamilton had wanted evidence of her husband's 
public as well as domestic worth, she would have had it fully 
now. His danger and his preservation once known, letters 
of regard and congratulation poured upon him, and Montrose 
Grahame made a journey down to Oakwood expressly to 
"welcome back and express his individual gratitude for his 
friend's safety to his youthful preserver. But Edward so 
shrunk from praise and admiration, that his uncle, rejoicing at 
the feeling, would not press him, as he had first intended, to 
accompany him to Oxford, where he went to see his sons. 
Percy rated him soundly in a letter for not coming. Herbert 
seemed as if he could only think of his father's danger, and 
thank God for his safety, and for permitting Edward to be 
the means. So great was the desire of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hamilton to reassemble all their happy family once more, 
before Edward left them, that the young men made an ex- 
ception to their general rule, and promised to sjjend Easter 
week at home. It was early in March, and anticipated by 
the home party with the greatest delight. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

''We Kayo had such a delightful excursion. Mamma. Eneo, 
kow I do wish you could have been with us ! " joyoudy es« 
didmed Emmelme, as she ran into the usual sitting-room^ 
one of those lovely afternoons that the first days of Msa(k 
80 often bring, promising spring long before it really comeBi 
^It is such a pictur^ue cottage, and Dame Coluns a^ 
Susan, and a host of little ones, look so nice and so clean, 
and so pretty, and happy ; it does one's heart good to look at 
them." 

" Are you sure you cannot find another adjective to apply 
to them, Emmy ? You have heaped so many together, that 
it is a pity that you cannot find a few more." 

" But they really do look so comfortable, and are so gratefiil 
for all you and papa have done for them ; Emmeline's de- 
scription for once is not too flowing," rejoined the quieter 
Caroline, who had followed her sister mto the room. 

" And were they pleased with your visit ? " asked Ellen. 

**0h, delighted 1 particularly at our making their pretty 
Kttle parlour our dming-room, and remaining so long wili 
them that they could show us all their comforts and con- 
veniences without any bustle." 

"Mrs. Collins is really a sensible woman. Do you not 
tibdnk so, mamma ? " inquired Caroline. 

" Yes, my dear. She has brought up her own large family, 
and her poor orphan grandchildren so admirably, in the 
midst of their extreme poverty, and bears such a name for 
kindness amongst heristill poorer neighbours, that I truly 
respect and admire her. She is quite one of those in whom 
I have often told you some of the very loftiest virtues are to 
be found ; and yet to see her, as she trudges about in her 
homely humble fashion, never dreaming she is doiiif]^ or has 
done anything remarkable in her hard-working life, who 
would suspect it ? " 

"Only look, Ellen, how beautifully our collection will be 
increased/' continued Enmieline, who just at that moment 
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was only alive to pleasure, not to contemplation, even of 
goodness, in which she much delighted, and pouring into her 
eousin's lap a basket of beautiful shells and other marine 
treasures. " Papa has just ^ven us a new cabinet in time, 
though he only thought of it as a place for his Feroe curiosi- 
ties. To think of his remembering our tastes even there 1 " 

" But where did you get these from V* 

"Why, the children were playing with some, which were 
80 perfect, I could not help admiring them, and Mrs. Collins 
was in a bustle of pleasure that I liked anything so tri- 
fling, because she could gratify me, and she made me take 
all tiiese, adding, that her good man would be sure to look 
out for some more for us ; for when I told her they not only 
pleased me, but my poor invalid cousin, who was Edward a 
sister, you should have seen how her eyes sparkled." 

" Oh, you have quite won the dame's heart, Emmy ! " said 
Miss Harcourt. "What with talking to her and to Susan, 
and playing with every one of the children, and making 
them teU you all their plays and their schooling, and then 
gathering you a nosegay, telling them it should adorn your 
room at home!" 

"And so it shall," gaily interrupted Emnieline; "I 
desired Robert to put them in water directly, for they were 
very pretty, and I like them better than the best bouquet from 
our greenhouse." 

" I do not quite agree with you, Emmeline," said Caroline^ 
smiling." 

" Not you, Lina, who ever thought you would ? by-the-bye, 
I never saw you so agreeable and natural in a poor man's 
cottage in my life. What were you saying to Dame Collins ? 
actually holdmg her hand, and something very bright shining 
in your eye." 

" Dear Emmy, do not run on so," whispered Ellen, as she 
noticed Caroline's cheek crimson. Emmeline was at her side 
in a moment, with an arm round her neck. 

" Caroline, dear, forgive me. I did not mean to tease you ; 
only it was unusual, was it not ? " 

"I was trying to tell Mrs. Collins all I thought of her 
husband's share in saving our dear father, Emmy. I forgot 
all of folly and pride then." 

"You are very seldom proud now, dearest Lina, and I was 
the foolish one not to have guessed what you were sayings 
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without tormenting you. Mamma, do you know^ I ha^e sadi 
an admirable plan in my head." 

" First tell mamma/ interrupted Caroline, " that WiOiam 
Grey has chosen to be a partner with GolUns in the more 
extended fishing and boating business, which papa \m 
secured them, instead of entering into business by him- 
self; this has been settled since you were there, I think.** 

" Yes, my dear, I did not know it ; but Mrs. Collins must 
like it, for she regretted very much that her sons were all 
scattered in different trades, and her little grandson, whose 
taste pointed to the sea, not old enough to go out with Ik 
grandfather." 

" But only listen to my plan, mamma, dear ! William Grey 
and Susan Collins cannot possibly see much of each other 
without falling in love ; and they will make such an industrious 
pretty couple, and papa will give them a cottage to themaelves, 
and I will go to their wedding ! " 

"Just such a plan as I should expect from your giddy 
brain, Emmy. But how do you know that Grey has any desiie 
for a wife?" 

•"'Oh, because Edward said he could not help remarking,, 
even in the midst of that awfal scene, how moumfulljr he 
said he would bear a hand, for he had neither mother, sister, 
nor wife to pipe for him ; now if he married Susan, he would 
have a very pretty wife to lament liim V 

"Poor Susan, I fancy she would rather not become his 
wife, if it be only to mourn for him, Emmy ; rather a novel 
reason for a marriage, certainly." 

"Oh, but mamma, dear, you know that I don't mean 
exactly and only that ; somebody to be interested for him, and 
love him. No one can be happy without that." 

"Susan was telling me, mamma, how thankful she is to 
you for finding her and her sister employment, that they 
might be able to help the family," rejoined Caroline. " I was 
quite pleased with her manner of speaking, and she blushed 
so prettily when Miss Harcourt praised the extreme neatness 
of ner work." 

"Ah, mamma, if you could but hear all they say of you !" 
again burst forth Emmeline, who it seemed could not be 
quiet, going from one subject to another with the same eager 
zest ; " if you had but heard the old dame tell her astonish- 
ment and her pride, when she saw you enter their former 
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miserable hut, and sitting down on an old sea-chest, invite her 
to tell, and listened to all her troubles, just as if you had been 
her equal, and left such comfort and such hope behind you, 
as^ had not been theirs for many a long day. She actually 
cried when she spoke, and so did I, because she spoke so of 
my mother. Oh, mother, darling, how proud your children 
ought to be to belong to one so beloved, so revered by the 
poor and the rich too, as you are ! " 

"Flatterer!" playfully answered Mrs. HamiWon, laying 
her hand caressingly on her child's mouth, as she knelt in 
sport before her. "I will not hear such praise, even from 
you. Believe me, darling, to win love and respect is so easy, 
so dehghtful, that there is no merit in obtaining it. We 
ought only to be thankful, when granted such a station and 
such influence as will permit extended usefulness and thought 
for others, without wronging our own." 

" Yes ; but mamma, many people do a great deal of good, 
but somehow or other they are not beloved." 

*' Because, perhaps, in their earnest desire to accomplish a 
great deal of good, they may not think quite enough of little 
things, and of the quick sjrmpathy with other person's feelings, 
which is the real secret of winning love, and without which, 
sometimes even the greatest benefit is not valued as it ought 
to be. But did you see Old Collins himself?" 

" He came in just before we left, and was so delighted .ta 
see papa sitting in his inglenook, and only wished Edward 
had been there too." 

"And where is your father?" aisked Mrs. Hamilton. "Did 
he not return with you ?" 

"Yes, but Edward wanted him, and they are in the 
library. I am quite certain there is some conspiracy 
between them ; , these long private interviews bode no- 
good. I shall scold papa for being so mysterious," said 
EmmeKne. 

" I rather think he will return the benefit, by scolding you 
for being so curious, Emmy. But here is Edward, so the in- 
terview to-day has not been very long." 

"Has papa been telling you Old Collins's naval news, 
Ned?" and, without waiting for an answer, she continued, 
" that there is a fine seventy-four, the Sea Queen, preparing^ 
at Pljrmouth, to take the place of your own ship, and send back 
Sir Edward Manly and the Prince WiUiam. Now do not 
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tell me you know this, Edward, and so disappoint me of thd- 
lare pleasure of telling news." 

**r am sorry, Emmy, but I have known it for some 
weeks." 

"And why did you not tell us ?" 

** Because I did not think it would particularly interest you, 
until I could add other intelligence to it." — He stopped, and 
looked alternately at Mrs. Hamilton and Ellen, as u asking 
the former whether he might proceed. 

"And can you do so now, my dear Edward ?" she replied, 
understanding him at once. '' Ellen is too anxious for your 
ftdyancement to expect, or wish you always to remain with her. 
Have you your appointment ?" 

"Yes, aunt. My uncle's letter to the Admiralty brought 
an answer at last. It came while he was out, and has been 
tantalizing me on the library-table for four hours. But it i» 
all right. As the Prince William is returning, and I am so 
anxious to be still in active service, I am permitted, though 
somewhat against rule, to have a berth in the Sea Queen. I 
am sure it is all uncle Hamilton's representations, and I am 
80 thankfiil, so glad !" 

"To leave us all again, you unfeeling savage!" exclaimed 
Emmeline, trying to laugh off the imiversal regret at this 
announcement. Ellen had looked earnestly at her brother 
all the time he spoke, and then turned her f^e away, and a 
few quiet tears trickled down her cheek. Edward's arm was 
Teiy quickly round her, and he whispered so many fond words 
and earnest assurances, united with his conviction that it 
would still be a whole month, perhaps more, before he should 
be summoned, as he had leave to remain with his family till 
the Sea Queen was ready to sail, that she rallied her spirits, 
and, after remaining very quiet for an hour, which was dways 
her custom when she had had any struggle with herself, for 
the frame felt it, — though neither word nor sign betrayed it^ 
— she was enabled fully to enjoy the grand delight of the 
evening — Percy and Herbert's arrival. 

Easter week was indeed one of family joy and thankful- 
ness, not only that they were all permitted once more to be 
together, but that the heavy clouds of sin and suffering had 
roUed away from their roof, and pleasure of the sweetest,, 
most enduring, because most domestic kind, reigned tri- 
umphant. Percy's astonishment at Edward's growth, and 
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iJie alteration from the handsome, joyous, rosy boy, to the pale^ 
ahnost careworn-looking youth (for as long as Ellen bore such 
Tivid traces of all she had endured for his sake, and was, as it 
•were, the constant presence of his errors, Edward tried in vain 
to recover his former spirits), was most amusing. 

*' You are aU deceived," he would declare ; " one of these 
days you will discover you have been receiving a spurious 
Edward Fortescue, and that he is as much a pretender as his 
namesake, Charles Edward." 

" Then he is no pretender, Percy. He is as truly the son 
of Colonel Fortescue as Prince Charles was the grandson of 
James. Now don't begin a civil contest directly you come 
home ; you know you and I never do agree on historical 
subjects, and we never shall ; you hate Mary, the great, great» 
great grandmother of Prince Charles, and I love her, so we 
must be always at war." 

*' Stuart-mad, as usual. Tiny ! but if that really be Ed- 
ward, I wish he would just look a boy again, I don't like the 
•change at all ; poor fellow !" he added to himself, ''it is not 
much wonder." 

The days passed much too quickly. Emmeline wished a 
dozen times that the days would be twenty-four instead of 
twelve hours long. The weather was so genial that it added 
to enjoyment, and allowed Ellen the delight, known only to 
such prisoners of sickness as she had been, of driving out for 
an hour or two at a time, and taking gentle walks on the 
terrace and in the garden. The yoimg men were to return 
on the Monday, and on the Saturday previous a little excur- 
sion had been planned, to which the only drawback was that 
Ellen was not quite strong enough to accompany them : it 
was to visit Alice Seaton, whom we mentioned in a former 
chapter. Mr. Hamilton had succeeded in finding her brother 
lucrative employment with a lawyer in one of the neighbour- 
ing towns, a few miles from where she and her aunt now 
lived, enabling young Seaton to spend every Sabbath ,with 
them ; and Alice now kept a girl's school on her own account, 
and conducted herself so well as never to want scholars. It 
had been a long promise to go and see her, the drive from 
Oakwood being also most beautiful ; and as she and her 
brother were both at home and at leisure the last day in 
Easter, it had been fixed ui)on for the visit. Percy was 
levelling in the idea of driving his mother and Miss Har- 
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court in a new barouche, and the rest of the party were to go 
on horseback. But a dispute had arisen who should stay 
with Ellen, and Edward insisted upon it, it was his righ^ 
and so they thought it was agreed. 

" I wish, dear Percy, you would prevail on Edward to 
accom^Muiy you," pleaded Ellen, fancying herself alone 
with him, not seeing Herbert, who was reading at a distant 
table." 

'' I wish, dear Ellen, you were going with us," he answered, 
mimicking her tone. 

" But as I cannot, make him go. It always makes him 
more unhappy when I am prevented any pleasure than it does 
myself ; and I cannot bear to keep him by me four or five 
hours when this lovely day, and the exercise of riding, and, 
above aU, your company, Percy, would make him, at least for 
the time, almost his own merry self again." 

^'Thanks for the implied compliment, cousin mine," re- 
plied Percy, with a low bow. 

" Reward me for it, and make hun go." 

'* How can I be so ungaUant, as to make him leave you 
idoneT 

" Oh, I do not mind it, I assure you ! I am well enough to 
amuse myself now ; I cannot bear your all giving up so many 
pleasures, as you have done for me ; I am so afraid of getting 
selfish." ^ ^ 

" You selfish, Ellen ! I wish you were a little more so ; 
you are the most patient, devoted little creature that ever 
took woman's form. You have made me reproach myself 
enough, I can tell you, and I owe you a grudge for doing 
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Dear Percy, what can you mean? If you knew how 
hard I find it to be patient sometimes, you would not praise 



me. 



'' I mean that the last time I was at home I was blind and 
cruel, and added to your suflFerin^ by my uncalled-for harsh- 
ness, and never had an opportunity till this moment to say 
how grieved I was, when the truth was known." 

"Pray do not say anjrthing about it, dear Percy," en- 
treated his cousin, the tears starting to her eyes, as he kissed 
her warmly ; " it was only just and natural you should have 
felt indignant with me, for causing aunt Emmeline so much 
misery, and alloying all the enjoyment of your holidays. I 
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am snre you need not reproach yourself. But will you make 
Edward go ?" 

" If it really will oblige you, Ellen ; but I do not half 
like it." And he was going very reluctantly, when he met 
Herbert. 

"YoTl need not go, Percy," he said, smiling; "my 
ungracious cousin would not depute me as her messenger, 
but I made myself such, and so successfully, that Edward 
will go, Ellen." 

" Dear Herbert, how can I thank you enough ? He will be 
so much happier with jon all." 

"Not with me," said Herbert, archly, "for I remain in 
his place." 

"You !" repeated Ellen, surprised ; " indeed, dear Herbert, 
it must not be. I shall do very well alone." 

" Ungracious still, Ellen ! what if I have been looking 
all the morning for some excuse to stay at home without 
owning to my mother the truth — ^that I do not feel to-day 
quite equal to riding ? If your looks were as ungracious as 
your words, I would run away from jrou into my own room ; 
but as they are rather more gratifying to my self-love, we 
will send them all away, and enjov our own quiet pleasures 
and your little drive together, Lell. * 

Whatever Ellen might have said to convince him she could 
be happy alone, the beaming look oT pleasure on her counte- 
nance satisfied all parties as to the excellence of this arrange- 
ment ; and happy, indeed, the day was. Herbert seemed to 
understand her unexpressed feelings so fully : and that always 
makes the charm of conversation, whatever its subject. We 
do not require the expression in words of sjrmpathy, — ^it is an 
indescribable something that betrays its existence. Favourite 
authors — and Herbert was almost surprised at Ellen's dawn- 
ing taste and judgment in literature — ^the delights of Nature 
after a long confinement, as if every flower were more sweet, 
every bit of landscape, or wood, or water, more beautiful, and 
the many holy thoughts and pure joys springing from such 
feelings, were aU discussed, either cosily in their sTtting-room, 
or in their ramble in the garden ; and after Ellen's early 
dinner, which Herbert shared with her as lunch, she proposed 
what she ^ew he would like, that her drive should be to 
Oreville Manor, and they might spend a full hour with their 
friends, and yet be back in tune. Herbert assented gladly ; 
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and the warm welcome they received. Mis. GhrerLDes^ kind 
caxe of Ellen, and Mary's eager chat with her and Herbert^ 
and the number of things they seemed to find to talk about; 
made the hour literally fly ; but Herbert, eiyoyable as it wv^ 
did not forget his charge, and drove her ikck to Oakwood 
while the sun still shone bright and warmly ; and when the 

S)arty returned, which they did only just in time to dies 
or dinner, and in the wildest spirits, the balance of 
pleasure at home and abroad would certainly have bees 
lound quite equal. 

Ellen still continued quietly to lie down in her own room 
while the family were at dinner, for she was then sofficientlj 
refreshed to join them for a few hours in the evenings 
Percy and Emmeline, at dinner that day, km>t up such a m 
of wit and mirth, that it was somewhat dimcolt for any ons 
else to edge in a word, though Edward and Caroline did 
sometimes contrive to bring a whole battery agunst theni- 
selves. Just as the dessert was placed on the table, how- 
ever, sounds of rural music in the distance, advancsin^ nearer 
and nearer, caused Percy to pause in his wild saUies, and 
spring with Edward to the window, and their exdamatioDS 
soon compelled all the party to follow their example, and 
send for Ellen to see the unexpected sight too. ±kmnen 
and pennons floated in the sunshine, and the greater part 
of the nautical inhabitants of Dartmouth were marshdled 
in goodly array beside them, headed by Captain Harvey and 
his crew, with Old Collins in the midst of them ; they were 
all attired in the new clothing which Mr. Hamilton had 
presented to them ; and a fine picture, Percy declared Old 
Collins's head would make, with his weather-oeaten, honest- 
speaking face, the very peculiar curls in which his really 
yellow hair was twisted, and the quid of tobacco, from which, 
even on this grand occasion, he could not relieve his mouth 
and cheek. A band of young men and girls surrounded tb« 
first banner, which, adorned with large bunches of primroses 
and violets up the staff", bore the words " Hamilton and 
benevolence;" and amongst them Emmeline speedily recog- 
nized William Grey and Susan Collins, walking side by side, 
she looking down and smiling, and he so earnestly talking, 
that she whispered to her mother with the greatest glee, that 
her plan would take place after all. Then came a band of 
sturdy fishermen, chums and messmates of Collins, and then 
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i band of boys and girls, from all Mr. Hamilton's own 
tillage schools^ decked in their holiday attire, and holding in 
iheir hands tasteful garlands of all the spring flowers they 
:ould muster, and bearing two large banners, one with the 
rords " Fortescue for ever ! All hail to British sailors ! '* and ' 
he other^, a representation of the scene on the beach that 
tventfiil ni^ht, and the sinking vessel in the distance. The 
rorkmanship was rude indeea, but the effect so strikingly 
lescriptive, that Mrs. Hamilton actually shuddered as she 
^azedy and grasped almost unconsciously the arm of her 
lephew as he stood by her, as if the magnitude of the 
laiiger both to him and her husband had never seemed so 
rivid before. 

The windows of the dining-room had been thrown widely 
>pen^ as the rustic procession came in sight of those to 
vhom their whole hearts tendered homage, they halted ; the 
nusic ceased, and cheer on cheer resounded, till the very 
^hoes of the old park were startled out of their sleep, and 
;ent the shout back again. Percy was amongst them in a 
noment, singling out Old Collins, whom he had tried re- 
peatedly to see since his visit home, but never found him, 
md grasped and shook both his hands with the full vehe- 
nence of his character, pouring out the first words that chose 
bo come, which better expressed his gratefal feelings to the 
)ld man than the most studied speech.^ William (jrey had 
Jready received substantial proofs of his gratitude, and so 
16 had then only a kind nod, and a joke and look at the 
jretty, blushing Susan, which said a vast deal to both, and 
ieemed as if he quite seconded Emmeline's plan — mingling 
joyously with all — ^he had bluff words, after their own hearts, 
or the men, smiles for the maidens, and such wild jokes for 
}he children, as lost them all decorum, and made them shout 
Joud in their glee. Herbert seconded him quite as well as 
lis quieter nature would allow. Edward had hung back, 
3ven when his name was called out lustily, as if he could not 
bear such homage. 

" Join them, my boy ; their humble pleasures will not 
be half complete without you," y[hispered Mrs. Hamilton, 
earnestly, for she guessed his thoughts. " Remember only 
at this moment the large amount of happiness you have , 
been permitted to call forth. Do not underrate a deed 
which all must admire, because of some sad thoughts ; 
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rather resolve— as you can and have resolved — ^that the alloy 
shall be burned away, and the true metal alone remain, for 
my sake, to whom you have given such happiness, dear 
Edward." 

The cloud dispersed from his brow and heart in a moment ; 
and he was in tne midst' of them, glad and buoyant almost 
as Percy, while the cheer which greeted him was ahnost 
overpowering to his sister, so much liumble yet earnest feel- 
ing did it speak. 

" You really should have given us timely notice of your 
iBtentions, my, good friend," said Mr. HamUton. waimly 
grasping Captain Harvey's hand. " At least we might ha7& 
provided some substantial refreshment after your long march, 
as I fear we have but slender fare to ofiFer you, though Elli» 
and Morris are busy already, I am happy to see." 

And urged on by their own delight at this homage both 
to their master and his young preserver, who had become i^ 
complete idol amongst them, a long table was speedily laid 
in tne servants' haU, covered with a variety of cold meats, 
and bread and cheese in abundance, and horns of cider 
sparkling brightly beside each trencher. Fruit and cakes 
eagerly sought for by Emmeline, were by her distributed I 
largely to the children, who remained variously grouped on 
the lawn, their glee at the treat heightened by the sweet and 
gentle manner of its bestowal. 

Captain Harvey and his mate, Mr. Hamilton entertained 
himself, introducing them to his family, and especially Ellen, 
who, as the sister of Edward, found herself regarded with 
an interest that surprised her. Percy brought in Old Collins 
and Grey, both of whom had expressed such a wish to see 
any one so nearly belonging to the brave young sailor, and 
her manner of receiving and returning their greeting, thanking 
them for the help they had so efficiently given her brother, 
made them still prouder and happier than before. After an 
hour and a half of thorough enjoyment — ^for their humble 
homage to worth and goodness had been received in the same 
spirit as it had been tendered — the procession marshalled 
itself in the same order as it had come : and rude as the 
music was, it sounded, as Emmeline declared, really beautiful, 
becoming fainter and fainter in the distance, and the 
effect of the banners and pennons quite picturesque, as they 
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gleamed in and out the woody windings of the park, both 
music and procession softened in the mild^ lovely twilight of 
the season. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A HOME SCENE, AND A PARTINa. 

*' Caroline ! Emmeline ! come to the music-room, for pity's 
sake, and give me some delicious harmony," exclaimed 
Percy, as soon as lights came, and the excitement of the last 
two hours had a little subsided. " Sit quiet, unless I have 
some amusement for my ears, I neither can nor will. I will 
have some music to lull my tired senses, and a waltz to excite 
my wearied frame." 

" And rest your limbs," said Edward, drily. 

*' Don't you know, master sailor, that when fatigued with 
one kind of exercise, the best rest is to take another ? Now 
I have been standing up, playing the a^eeable for two mortal 
hours, and I mean to have a waltz to bring back the stagnant 
circulation, and to be pleased for the fatigue of pleasing. 
Caroline and Emmeline, away with you both. Ellen, love, I 
will only ask you to come with us, and be pleased too. Be 
off, Edward, no one shall be my cousin's cavalier but myself ; 
Herbert has had her all day. Take my mother, if you like. 
Father, escort Miss Harcourt. That's all right, as it always 
is, when I have my own way !" 

His own way this time gave universal satisfaction. The 
talents of his sisters had been so cultivated, as a means of 
enhancing home-happmess, and increasing their own re- 
sources, that their musical evenings were dways perfect en- 
I'oyment. Caroline, indeed, improved as she was, still retained 
ler love of admiration sufficiently, to find still greater enjoy- 
ment in playing and singing wl^en there were more to liit^ 
to her, tW merely her own family, but the feeling m the 
security and pure atmosphere of Oakwood was kept under 
control, and she could find real pleasure in gratifying 
her brothers, though not quite to the same extent as 
Emmeline. 
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Percy, after comfortably settling Ellen, threw Imn 
the most luxurious chair he could &id, stretched out I 
placed his head in what he called the best podti 
fistening and enjoying, and then called for duets on t1 
and piano, single pieces on both, and song after sonj 
the most merciless rapidity. 

^ " Your sisters shall neither play nor sing to you any 
his mother, at length, laughmgly said, " unless yoi 
yourself from this disgracemlly idle fit, and take you 
and join them." 

" Mother, you are lost to every sensation of mercy 
all my exertions, where am I find to find breath ?" 

** You have had plenty of time to rest, you lazy 
letting your sisters fatigue themselves without remoi 
refusing your share," expostulated Edward. "C 
Emmeline, take my advice, and strike! don't play 
note." 

" You young rebel ! teaching my sisters to revolt 
the authority of such an important person as mysel£ 
ever, I will be condescending for once ; Tiny, there's 
fetch me my flute." 

It was so very close to him as he approached the 
that his sister comically took his hand and placed r 
and two or three very pretty trios were performed, Pe 
clared, with professional ^clat. 

" Now don't go, Percy, we want your voice in 
Emmy sing that pretty one to your harp, that we wi 
fio much to hear ; Percy and I will join when wanted. 

" Caroline, I have not the genius to sing at sight." 

** Oh, you have often ! and the words will inspi 
Come, Herbert, we want you, too ; Edward's singiE 
has deserted him, or I should enlist him also. JSn 
what are you waiting for ? " 

" I cannot sing it, dear Caroline ; do not ask me," a: 
Emmeline, with a confusion and timidity, which a 
were perfectly incomprehensible. 

" Why, my little Emmy, I am quite curious to he 
new song ; do not disappoint me !" said her fath 
couragingly. 

" But after Caroline I cannot sing worth hearing 
pleaded Emmeline. 

My dear child, I never heard you make such a 
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36 before; your mother and myself never find any 
•once in tMe pleasure that listening to your music bestows^ 
ver one performer may be more naturally gifted than the 

• • 

[ declare I must sing it, if it be only for the mystery of 
*8 refusing," said Percy, laughing. "Come, Bertie, — 
J. too — what a trial for one's nerves ! " 
le words, however, seemed sufficiently satisfactory for 
^ readily to loin in it. Emmeline stiU hesitated, almost 
iilly ; but then gathering courage, she sat down to her 
. and, without any notes before her, played a few bars of 
)f those sweet, thrilling, Irish melodies so suited to her 
anient, and then commenced her song, the sweetness of 
jToice and clearness of articulation atoning well for her 
iency in the power and brilliancy which characterised 
sister. The words were exceedingly simple, but sung 
deep feeling, and heart-appealing as they were, from the 
5ct, we hope our readers will juc^e them as leniently 
leline's hearers. 

EMMELINE'S SONG. 

"Joy ! joy 1 No more shall sorrow cloud 

The home by love enshrined ; 
The hearts in Care's cold fetters bow'd, 

Now loveliest flowers have twined ; 
And dove-eyed peace, with brooding wing. 

Hath made her dwelling here ; 
And Hope and Love sweet incense flings 

To welcome and endear. 

*' He has retum'd 1 — and starless night 

No Jonger o'er us lowers. 
Joy 1 joy ! The future is all bright 

With ro^-blossom'd hours. 
What gladness with our father fled I 

What gladness hell restore ! 
He has retum'd through perils dread^ 

To bless his own once more t 

^* Joy ! joy ! Oh I let our voices raise 

Their glad and grateful lay) 
And pour forth thankse^iving and praise 

That grief hath pass d away ! 
'That he was snatch'd from storm and wave^ 

To dry pale Sorrow's tear ! 
Itestored ! his home from woe to save— 

Oh I welcome^ Father dear I *' 
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Emmeline's voice had at first trembled audibly, but seenr .^ 
ing to derive courage from her sister and brother's accom* 
paniment, which, from their knowledge of music, was » 
beautifully modulated as to permit her sweet voice to \f 
heard above all, and every word clearly distinguished, it 
became firmer and more earnest as she continued, till sht 
forgot everything but the subject of her song. For Maf^t 
minute there was sUence as she ceased, but with an im-l^ 
sistible impulse Mr. Hamilton rose from his seat, and, tfl^ 
Emmeline left her harp, he clasped her m his aims. 1^ 

"How can I thaiJc you, my Emmeline, and all mjip 
children, for this fond greeting?" he exclaimed, with mare* 
emotion than he generally permitted to be visible. " Where 
could you find such appropriate words ? What ! tears, mj 
little girl," he added, as, completely overcome by the excite- 
ment of her song and her father's praise, Emmeline most 
unexpectedly burst into tears. "What business have ihey 
to come, when you have given your parents nothing bii 
pleasure ? drive them away, love ; what ! still no smile ? we 
must appeal to mamma's influence then, to explain and soothe 
them." 

"Where did you get them. Tiny? explain, for I aili 
positively faint from curiosity," comically demanded Percy, 
as Emmeline, breaking from her father, sat down on her 
favourite stool at her mother's feet, and hid her face in her 
lap. Mrs. Hamilton laid her hand caressingly on those soft 
curls, but, though she smiled, she did not speak. 

" She will not tell, and you will none of you guess," said 
Caroline, laughing. 

" You are in the secret, so out with it," said Edward. 

" Not I ; I am pledged to silence." 

*' Mother dear, tell us for pity," pleaded Herbert. 

" I can only guess, for I am not in her confidence, I assure 
you," she replied, in the same playful tone, and raising 
Emmeline's lowered head, she looked a moment in those 
conscious eyes. "Dictated by my Emmeline's afiectionate 
little heart, they were found in this pretty shape, in the 
recesses of her own fanciful brain — ^is not that it, dearest ?" 

" There, Emmy, I knew mamma would find it out, however 
we might be silent," said Caroline, triumphantly, as her 
sister's face was again concealed. 

"Emmeline turned poet! Angels and ministers of grace 
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^^fcfend me! I must hide my diminished head!" spouted 
fPercy. " I thought at least I might retain my crown as the 

it of the family, and to be rivalled by you — a light-footed 
Avn — ^wild gazelle — ^airy sprite — ^my especial Tiny ! it is un- 
liable ! " 
But we must all thank you, notwithstanding, Emmy," 

itinued Herbert. 

^Ah, but I have very little to do with it ; the arrangement 

the words to the air and the accompaniment are Caroline's ; 

could not have done that," saia Emmeline, her tears 
ged to her most joyous smiles. 

Percy and his father turned directly to Caroline, the 
er with a Sir Charles Grandison's bow, the other with a 

lost affectionate kiss; and her mother looked at her with 

ch an expression of gratified pleasure, that she could not 
r:lielp acknowledging to herself, such pure enjo3rment was not 
lo be found in the praise and admiration of strangers. 

"Now, Emmeline, you have still a mystery to explain," 
tsid Edward. " Why did you not own your offspring, instead 
•cf by silence almost denying them ?" 

"And here I really cannot help you," answered Mrs. 
Hamilton ; " I cannot imagine why my Emmv should conceal 
4k fact that could only give pleasure to us all. ' 

"I think I know>" said Ellen, timidly; "Emmeline was 
thinking of all you said about controlling an impulse, and 
not always encouraging that which she termed inspiration, 
and perhiaps she thought you did not quite approve of her 
^writing, and so wished to conceal it." 

"How could you guess so exactly, Ellen?" hastily 
answered Emmelme, forgetting in her surprise at her cousin^s 
penetration, that she betrayed herself. 

"Because I should have felt the same," said Ellen, 
amply, 

" Tflien I must have explained myself very badly, my dear 
children, or you must botn have misunderstood me. I did 
5iiot mean you to neglect such an entertainment as poetry, but 
only to keep it in its proper sphere, and not allow it to take 
'tiie place of resources equally intellectual, but which have 
4md may still cost you more patience and labour. Poetry is 
4i dangerous gifb, my dear clnld ; but as long as you bring it 
to the common treasury of Home, and regard it merely as a 
recreation, only to be enjoyed when less attractive duties 
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and studies are completed, you have my full pennission to 
cultivate, — ^and try, by the study of our best authors, and 
whatever other help I can obtain ror you, to improve yourself 
in it. No talent that is lent us should be thrown aside, my 
Emmeline ; our only care must be not — ^by loving and pur- 
sumg it too intensely — ^to abtise it ; but I must not lecture 
you any longer, or r ercy's patience will fail ; I see he has 
placed Miss Harcourt abeady at the piano, and Edward and 
Caroline are ready for their waltz." 

''And so I transform one Muse into another," exclauned 
Percy, who in his sister's absorbed attention, had neared 
her unobserved, and catching her round the waist, bore her 
to the upper end of the room, and a minute afterwards she 
was enjojnng her waltz, with as much childish glee as if 
neither poetry nor reflection could have anything to do with 
her. 

"Why is poetry a dangerous gift, dear aunt?'* inquired 
Ellen, who had Iktened earnestly to all Mrs. Hamilton had 
said. 

" Because, my love, it is very apt to excite and encourage 
an over-excess of feeling ; gives a habit of seeing things other 
than they really are, and engenders a species of romantic 
enthusiasm, most dangerous to the young, especially of our 
sex, whose feelings generally require control and repression, 
ev£n when not joined to poetry. To a well-regulated mind 
and temper the danger is not of the same serious kind as to 
the irregulated, but merely consists in the powerful tempta- 
tion it too often presents to neglect duties and emplojrments 
of more consequence for its indulgence. There is a species 
of fascination in the composition of even the most imerior 
poetry, which urges its pursuit, as giving so little trouble 
compared to the perseverance necessary for music and draw- 
ing, and such a vast amount of pleasure, that it is difficult to 
withdraw from it. This is still more strongly the case when 
the young j&rst become conscious of the gift, as Emmeline 
is now. As she gets older, and her taste improves, she will 
not be satisfied with her efi'orts, unless they are very supe- 
rior to the present, and the trouble she will take in correctmg 
and improving, will remove a great deal of the too dangerous 
fascination attending it now; still I am not anxious, while 
she retains her confidence in my affection and experience. 
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and will so control the enjo3mient, as not to permit its inter- 
ference with her other more serious emplojrments." 

Ellen listened eagerly, and they continued conversing on 
many similar topics of interest and improvement, till the 
prayer bell rung, and startled her into tne recollection, that 
she had always retired nearly an hour before, and so had 
avoided entermg the library, which she still quite shrunk 
jfrom. Percy stopped his dance, which he had converted from 
a waltz into a most inspiriting galop, the last importation 
he declared fro;n Almacks ; Miss Harcourt closed the piano ; 
and Herbert paused in ms conversation with his father. 
Nothing like gloom ever marked the signal for the hour of 
devotion, but lighter pleasures always ceased a few minutes 
before, that they might better realize the more serious thought 
and service. 

Mrs. Hamilton had never ceased to regret the disgrace she 
had inflicted on Ellen, in not permitting her to retain her 
own place with the family, at least in the hours of devotion, 
for it seemed more difficult to remove that impression than 
any of her other^ trials. Betuming her niece's startled look 
with one of the sincerest aflfection, she said — 

" You will remain with us to-night, my dearest Ellen, will 
you not ? " \ 

" K you wish it, aunt." 

" I do wish it, dearest, most earnestly. It is so long since 
I have had the happiness of seeing all my children round me 
in this solemn hour, and till you join us, I cannot feel quite 
sure that you have indeed forgiven an act of severity, which^ 
could I but have suspected the truth, I should never have 
inflicted." 

" Forgiven ! — ^you ! " repeated EUen, in utter astonishment, 
but rising instantly. ''Aunt Enuneline, dear Aunt Emme- 
line, pray do not speak so ; why did you not tell me your 
widi before ? I womd have con5[uered my own disinclination 
to enter the library weeks ago ; indeed, indeed, it only seemed 
;afisociated with my own guilt and misery." 

Mrs. Hamilton drew her arm fondly in hers, refusing for 
her the aid of either of the young men, who had all hastened 
towards her, and led her herself to the library, and to her 
usual place beside Emmeline. Many an eager but respectful 
look of afiectionate admiration was directea towards her by 
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the assembled household, the greater part of whom had not 
seen her since the night of Edward's confession ; and the 
alteration in her appearance, the universal sympathy which 
her dangerous illness and its cause had called forth, even 
in the humblest and most ignorant — ^for it is the hearty not 
the miiidy which is required for the comprehension of self 
devotion — her very youth seeming to increase its magnitude, 
had inspired such a feeling of love, that could she have 
known it, would have prevented that painful sensation of 
shyness. 

Many, many thoughts thronged her mind, as her uncle's 
impressive voice fell on her ear ; thoughts which though they 
prevented her following the words of the prayers, and caused 
the tears, spite of every effort, to stream through her slender 
fingers, yet turned into thankfulness and praise, ere the 
service ceased, that fiery as the ordeal had been, she could 
still recognise a hand of love, and bless God, not only for 
the detection of her involuntary sin, but for every pang she 
endured. 

The next day was Sunday, bringing with • it all sorts of 
quiet sober pleasures of its own, onfy dloyed by the thoudit 
that it was the last day of Percy and Herbert's visit. The 
following morning they started for Oxford, Mr. Hamilton and 
Edward intending to accompany them part of the way and 
then proceed to Ashburton, where the former had business, 
and then make a little tour through Plymouth home. The 
next day was so beautifully fine and genial, that Emmeline 
declared it would do Ellen the greatest possible good to go 
with her a few miles out of the park, to see a waterfall she 
had lately discovered, and which she had been longing for 
Ellen to see, as Caroline would not admire it as much as it 
deserved. Miss Harcourt accompanied them, and on their 
return its beauties were described to Mrs. Hamilton in the 
most animating strain : Emmeline declaring the air was more 
deliciously fi-esh, the trees more green, the sky more bril- 
liantly blue than they had ever been before ; and that the 
very sound of the water as it dashed down a black rock, and 
threw up spray, which the rays of the sun rendered so beau- 
tifully iridescent, as to seem like a succession of rainbows, 
was a whole volume of poetry in itself 

"And what extraordinary vision do you think that silly 
cousin of mine chose to fancy she saw coming down the 
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Ashburton road, mamma ? Actually the apparitions of papa 
and Edward. She will persist in the fancy. Miss Harcoiurt 
and I could only see two men on horseback, at too great a 
distance for any identity to be recognised — ^but it must be 
iheir wraiths, if it be, for they had no idea of coming home 
to-day." 

"I am sure I was not mistaken, Emmeline," said Ellen, 
(whom her aunt now observed looking agitated and flushed ;) 
" and they were riding so fast, somethmg very pressing must 
have recalled them." 

" And you are frightening yourself at shadows, my dear ; 
but indeed I think you must be mistaken, for your uncle told 
me he should be particularly engaged to-day," said Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

" She is not mistaken though," exclaimed Caroline, who 
was standing at one of the windows; "for here they both 
are, true enough, and riding quite fast down the avenue. 
However, the mystery will soon be solved." 

Mr. Hamilton and Edward entered almost immediately 
afterwards, the latter evidently very much agitated, the former 
fio tranquil and cheerful, that the momentary anxiety of his 
wife was calmed directly. He laughed at her bewilder- 
ment, and said that an important letter had reached him at 
Ashburton, summoning him to Pl3rmouth, and so he thought 
he would just see how all was going on at Oakwood first. 
This was not at all a satisfactory reason from Mr. Hamilton. 
Edward evidently tried to answer Ellen's inquiries quietly, 
but he could not, and exclaiming, "You tell her, my dear 
uncle, I cannot," ran out of the room. Mr. Hamilton in- 
fitantiy changed his jesting manner, so far as quietly and 
affectionately to seat his niece beside him, and tell her 
cautiously and kindly the real cause of their unexpected re- 
turn. Orders had been sent to the Sea Queen to sail much 
sooner than was expected, and therefore he had deferred his 
business, and returned with Edward directly. 

" It is a trial, my dear Ellen, a very hard one just now, 
under all circumstances; but I am sure you will bear 
it with fortitude for Edward's sake. The only draw- 
back to his happiness in being again permitted to fol- 
low his profession, is the thought oi the trial it will be to 
yon. 

"But when must we part? when must he leave Oak- 
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"wood ? " was all poor Ellen could ask ; but in such a tone 
of quiet sorrow, her uncle could not for the moment 
reply. 

"The Sea Queen leaves Plymouth, wind permitting, 
the end of the week, but Edward must be on board t^ 
morrow." 

A low cry escaped involuntarily from Ellen's lips as she 
buried her face on the cushion of the couch where she was 
sitting, and an exclamation of surprise and re^et broke from 
all. Mrs. Hamilton felt it almost as much as Ellen, from not 
only her own unspoken anxiety, as to whether indeed his home 
influence would save him from tempta(tion in future, but that 
she could enter into every thought^and feeling which in JESlen 
must so aggravate the actual parting, — ^always a sorrow in itselt 
After a few minutes Ellen raised ner head, and though her 
cheek was perfectly colourless, every tear was checked. 

" Tell Edward he need not fear my weakness, dear Enmie- 
line," she said, trying hard to speak quite calmly. " Only 
beg him to come to me, that we may spend the little time we 
have together ; I will be as cheerful as himself." And effort 
as it was, she kept her word ; so controlling sorrow, to enter 
into his naturally glad anticipations, that her brother felt as if 
he could not love nor venerate her enough. 

He was obliged to leave Oakwood (accompanied by his 
uncle) so early the next morning, that all his preparations 
had to be completed by that night. Ellis's activity, though 
she could not endure the idea of his going, speedily and 
satisfactorily settled that matter. Robert Langford, who 
had only regained his natural Ught-heartedness since Ellen had 
taken her usual place in the family, always declaring his care- 
lessness had been the cause of all her misery, was another so 
active in his service, that Edward had only to give a hint of 
anything he wanted, even if it could only be procured at some 
distance, and it was instantly obtained. 

The hours wore on, the evening devotions were concluded, 
but still the family lingered in the library ; so many things there 
seemed to say, for Mr. Hamilton and Miss Harcourt would not 
let the conversation flag, and Edward would talk and laugh as 
if he were only going from home for a few dajrs. Midnight 
chimed, but still Mrs. Hamilton felt as if she could not give 
the signal for separation : but when one struck, there was a 
£ener^ start, ana a unanimous declaration it could not be so late. 
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"I assure you it is," Mrs. Hamilton cheerfully said ; " and 

Ewr Edward will get no sleep, if we do not separate at once, 
e must certainly send you a box of artificial roses, for this 
nnusual dissipation will bear all the natural ones away. 
Ellen, love, imust be cruel enough to resist that pleading 
look ; remember, your full strength nas not yet returned." 

She rooke kmdly, but firmly, and there was a general 
move. Edward laughingly promised to send his cousins the 
very blest box of rouge he could procure at Plymouth, and 
wished them good night as gaily as if they should meet as 
usual the next morning. Once only his voice faltered, — 
"EUen, love, good night ! My own sister, God in Heaven 
Uess you !" were all he said, the last sentence escaping as if 
involuntarily, as if he had merely meant to say good night ; 
ftnd for more than a minute the brother and sister were 
clasped in each other's arms. There were tears in Mrs. 
Hajnilton's eyes, and her husband's were most unwoutedly 
dim, for words were not needed to reveal to them the trial of 
that moment to those two young hearts. To Ellen's especially, 
for her lot was woman's — ^to endure until time should prove 
the reality of Edward's resolution, and mark him indeed the 
noble character his disposition so fondly promised. His was 
active service, the banishment of thought by deed. Breaking 
from her brother, and not daring to address either her aunt 
or uncle, lest her control should fail her too soon, EUen 
hastened from the room. 

"Go to her, aunt Emmeline; oh, tell her I will never, 
never cause her to suflFer again! "implored Edward, as soon 
as he could speak, and clasping his aunt's hand. '* She has 
been struggling with herseli the whole evening for my sake, 
and she wSl suflFer for it to-morrow, unless she give it vent, 
and she will weep less painfully if you speak of comfort." 

"She will be better alone a little while, my dear boy; 
younff as she is, she knows where to seek and find comfort, 
and her tears will flow more freely, conscious only of the 
presence and healing of her God. I shall not part from you 
now. Ellis wanted me for some directions about your things^ 
and I will come to you in your room afterwards." 

Mrs. Hamilton knew the human heart well. When sh& 
went to Ellen, the paroxysm of natural sorrow had had vent, 
and her sympathy, her earnestly expressed conviction, that 
the trial of beholding error and remorse in one so beloved 
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would not occur again, could bring comfort. The tears in- 
deed might still have flowed the faster perhaps at the voice of 
kindness, but there was healing in them ; and when her aunt 
left her to go to Edward, she sent him a fond message that 
she was better, and in a few days would be happy, quite 
happy, for his sake. 

It was late before Mrs. Hamilton quitted her nephew. We 
will not repeat all that passed between them, all that that 
fond, watchful relative so earnestly, so appealingly said. Not 
much in actual words of counsel had she ever before addressed 
him, feeling that that duty was better performed by Mr. 
Howard and his uncle. She had simply tried to influence 
him by the power of love, of forbearance, of sympathy with 
hi^ remorse, and pity for his errors. In the wretchedness, 
the fearful anxiety, Ellen's danger and painful illness had 
occasioned herself individually, she had never spoken, or 
even let fall a sentence which could reproach him as the 
cause of all ; and therefore, now that she did give her 
anxious affection words, they were so spoken that her nephew 
never forgot them. 

"I feel now," he said, near the conclusion of their in- 
terview, " as if nothing could tempt me to err again ; but 
oh, aunt Emmeline, so I thought when I left home before; 
and its influences all left me as if they had never been. It 
may be so again, and — and — are there not such doomed 
wretches making all they love best most miserable ? " 

" Not, indeed, if they will take their home influences with 
them, my beloved boy. They deserted you before because, 
by tiie insidious sentiments of a most unhappy man, your 
religion was shaken, and you flung aside with scorn and mis- 
belief the only safety for the young, — 6od*s most Holy Word. 
The influences of your home are based on that alone, my 
Edward. They appear perhaps to the casual observer as 
only love, indulgence, peace, and the joy springing from inno- 
cent and happy hearts ; but these are mere flowers springing 
from one immortal root. In God's Word alone is our safety ; 
there alone our strength and our joy ; and that may be yours 
still, my boy, though far away from us, and in a littlp world, 
with interests and temptations of its own. Take this little 
Bible; it has been my constant companion for eighteen 
years, and to none but yourself would I part with it. If you 
tear your better feelings failing, read it, be guided by it, if at- 
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first only for the sake of those you love ; I do not fear but 
that very soon you will do so for its own sake. It bears a 
name within which I think will ever keep it sacred in your 
care as it has been in mine." 

Edward opened it eagerly. " Charles Manvers ! " he 
exclaimed ; " my own sailor-uncle, whose memory you have 
80 taught me to love. It is indeed a spell^ dear aunt, and 
you shall never regret a gift so precious. But how came it 
yours?'* 

" He came to me, just before starting for his last trip, en- 
treating me to exchange Bibles with him, that in our most 
serious moments we might think of each other. It was such 
an unusually serious speech for him, that it seemed to thrill 
me ^ with a vague foreboding, which was only too soon 
reaUzed."* I never saw him again, and that little book in- 
deed increased in value." 

Her voice faltered, for even yet the memory of her 
brother was so dear to her that she could not speak of 
him without emotion. Edward reiterated his eager as- 
surance that it should be equally valuable to him, adding — 

" I have often had strange fancies about uncle Charles, 
aunt, and longed for the command of a ship, to scour 
the coast of Algiers, and learn something more about 
the Leander. Somehow or other, I never can believe he 
was drowned, and yet to think of him as a slave is 
terrible." 

" And not likely, my dear boy ; think of the lapse of years. 
But painful as it is, we must separate, Edward : I must not 
detain you from rest and sleep any longer. Only give me 
one promise, — ^if ever you are led into temptation and error 
again, and it may be — for our strongest resolutions sometimes 
fail us — ^write to me without the smallest hesitation, openly, 
freely; tell me all, and if you need aid, ask it, and I will give it; 
and if it be possible, avert your uncle's displeasure. I have no 
fear that in telling you this, I am weakening your resolution, 
but only to prevent one fault becoming many oy concealment — 
from dread of anger, and therein the supposed impossibility 
of amendment. Kemember, my beloved boy, you have a claim 
on me which no error nor fault can remove ; as under Provi- 
dence, the preserver of my husband, I can never change the 
anxious love I bear you. You may indeed make me very 
miserable, but I know you will not : you will let me look on 
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your noble deed witt all the love, the admiration it deserves 
rromise me that, under any difficulty or error, small or great 
you will write to me as you would have done to your owi 
beloved mother, and I shall have no fear remaining." 

Edward did promise, but his heart was so fall he could not 
restrain himself any longer, and as Mrs. Hamilton folded hin 
to her heart in a silent but tearful embrace, he wept on hei 
shoulder like a child. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

BRiaHTLT and placidly, as the course of their own beautifol 
river, did the days now pass to the inmates of Oakwood 
Letters came from Edward so frequently, so happily, thai 
hope would rest calmly, joyously, even on the thought of him 
He never let an opportunity pass, writing always to Mrs 
Hamilton (which he had scarcely ever done before), and en- 
closing his letters to Ellen open in hers. The tone, the fre- 
quency, were so changed from his last, that his family noY 
wondered they had been so blind before, in not perceiving 
that his very seeming liveliness was unnatural and over- 
strained. 

With Ellen, too, Mrs. Hamilton's anxious care was bringini 
in fair promise of success — the mistaken influence of he: 
childhood, and their increased effect from a morbid imagina 
tion, produced from constant suffering, appearing indeec 
about to be wholly eradicated. Anxious to remove all sa( 
associations connected with the library, Mrs. Hamilton, havin| 
determined herself to superintend Ellen's studies, passec 
long mornings in that ancient room with her, so delightfully 
that it became associated only with the noble authors whos( 
works, or extracts from whom, she read and revelled in, anc 
which filled her mind with such new thoughts, such expan 
sive ideas, such calming and earnest truths, that she felt be 
coming to herself a new being. Lively and thoughtless a 
Emmeline she could not now indeed become, alike as thei 
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dispositioiis naturally were ; but she was more quietly, en- 
duringly happy than she had ever remembered herself. 

There was only one alloy, one sad thought, that would 
intrude, causing a resolution, which none suspected; for, 
open as fihe had become, she could breathe it to none but 
Ellis, for she alone could assist her, though it required many, 
many persuasions, and many assurances that she never could 
be quite happy unless it was accomplished, ere she could 
be prevailed on to grant it. Ellen knew, felt, more and more 
each week, that she could not rest till she had laboured for, 
and obtained, and returned into her aunt*s hands the full sum 
she had so involuntarily appropriated. The only means she 
could adopt demanded such a seemingly interminable period 
of self-denial, patience, and perseverance, that at first, as 
Ellis represented and magnified all connected with it, she felt 
as if indeed she could not nerve herself for the task, much as 
she desired to perform it ; but prayer enabled her to face the 
idea, till it lost its most painful aspect, and three months 
after Edward's departure she commenced the undertaking, re- 
solved that neither time nor difficulty should deter her from 
its accomplishment. What her plan was, and whether it 
succeeded, we may not here inform our readers. Should we 
be permitted to resume our history of the Hamilton Family, 
both will be revealed. 

Greatly to Caroline's delight, the following October v;as 
fixed for them to leave Oakwood, and after a pleasant tour, to 
make the long-anticipated visit to London. There would 
then be three or four months' quiet for her to have tlie benefit 
of masters, before she was introduced, and Mrs. Hamilton 
fondly hoped that the last year's residence at home, fraught 
as it had been with so much of domestic trial, and displaying 
so many hopeful and admirable traits in Caroline's disposition, 
would have lessened the danger of the ordeal of admiration 
and gaiety which she so dreaded for her child — whether it 
had or not, a fiiture page will disclose. 

To Emmeline this arrangement was a source of extreme 
regret individually, in which Ellen now quite sympathised. 
But Emmeline had never forgotten her mother's gentle hint, 
that too great indulgence of regret or sorrow becomes selfish- 
ness^ and she tried very hard to create some anticipation of 
pleasure, even in London. Ellen would not look to pleasure, 

SB 
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but merely tried to think about — and so, when called upon, 
cheerfully to resign that which was now so intensely enjoyable 
— ^her studies with her aunt ; and so benefit by them as to 
give Miss Harcourt no trouble when she was again under her 
care ; as she knew she and Emmeline must be, more than 
they had been yet, when Caroline's introduction, and their 
residence in London, would take Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton so 
much from domestic pursuits and pleasures, and, even when at 
home, compel them to be so frequently engrossed with a large 
circle of friends, and all the variety of claims on their atten- 
tion and time, which a season in London includes. 

It was again the 7th of June, and Ellen's birthday. 
Accustomed from the time she became an inmate of Oakwood 
to regard the anniversary of her birth in the same serious 
light as Mrs. Hamilton had taught her cousins — as a day of 
quiet reflection, as well as of tnankfulness and joy, as one 
that closing and recommencing another year of their indi- 
vidual lives, taught them that they were becoming more and 
more responsible beings — ^it was not much wonder that Ellen 
the whole of that day should seem somewhat less cheerfol 
than usual. She had indeed had many sources of thankful- 
ness and joy during the past year, but a heart and mind like 
hers could not recall its principal event without a return of 
sorrow. Mrs. Hamilton would not notice her now unusual 
sadness until the evening, when perceiving her standing en- 
grossed in thought beside one of the widely-opened windows, 
near which Caroline was watering some lovely flowers on the 
terrace, she gently approached her, and putting her arm 
round her, said, fondly — 

" You have thought quite seriously and quite long enough 
for to-day, my dear Ellen ; I must not have any more such 
very silent meditations. That there is something to regret in 
the retrospect of the last year, I acknowledge, but you must 
not let it poison all the sources of thankfolness which it 
brings likewise." 

"It was not of my past conduct I was thinking at this 
moment, aunt Emmeline — it was — '* 

" What, love ? tell me without reserve." 

" That I never, never can return in the smallest degree all 
I owe to you," replied Ellen, with a sudden burst of emotion, 
most unusual to her controlled and gentle character; "I 
never can do anything to evince how gratefully, how intensely 
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I feel all the kindness, the goodness you have shown me from 
the first moment you took me to your home — an unhappy, 
neglected, ailing child, and this year more than ever. My 
own poor mother left me in my dangerous illness, and what 
have you not done to give me back not merely physical, but 
mental health ? Day and night you watched beside me, for- 
getting all the care, the misery, my conduct had caused you, 
only thinking, only seeking, to give me back to health and 
happiness. Oh, aunt Emmeline, your very household can 
evince gratitude and love, in the performance of their 
respective duties — I can do nothing, never can. If I 
only could !" 

" Do you remember the fable of the lion and the mouse, 
my dear Ellen, and Miss Edgeworth's still prettier story 
on the same subject?" replied Mrs. Hamilton, more 
affected than she chose to betray, though she drew her 
niece closer to her, and kissed her fondly. " I hope I shall 
never be caught in a net, nor exposed to sucn horrors 
and danger as poor Madame de Fleury in the French Revo- 
lution ; but for all that, and unlikely as it seems now, my 
dear child, you may have many an opportunity to return all 
that you so gratefully feel you owe me. Do not let any such 
thought worry you ; but believe me, when I assure you that 
affection and confidence are the only return I require, 
wiited as they are in you, with such an earnest desire 
and such persevering efforts to become all your best friends 
<5an wish you." 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Emmeline, with a 
small parcel in her hand. 

" Mamma, this has just arrived from Exeter for you ; 
with an apologizing message from Mr. Bennet, sajdng it 
should have been here last night, as he promised, but he 
coxdd not get the articles from London in time. I am so 
very curious as to what it possibly can be, that I would 
bring it to vou myself." 

"Anjr other time I would punish your constant curiosity, 
Emmelme, by reftising to gratify it. I cannot do so now, 
however, for I should punish myself as well. I did want it 
most particularly this morning: but I am glad it was not 
delayed tiQ the day was quite over. Your uncle and I did 
not forget your birthday, my dear EUen, though it seemed 
8o/' And opening the parcel as she spoke, a very pretty 
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jewel-case appeared, containing the watch, cross, and all 
the other trinkets Ellen had placed in Mrs. Langford's 
hands, and never had had the courage to inquire for, 
and the few her aunt had kept for her, but so prettily- 
arranged and beautifully bumisned, that she would scarcely 
have known them again. 

" Did you never feel any curiosity as to the fate of your 
trinkets, my love, that you have never asked about them ?" 

"I knew they were in better hands than my own," 
replied Ellen, with a quivering lip. " I felt I had no further 
right to them, afber attempting to part with them." 

"I know there are some very painful associations con- 
nected with these trinkets, my dear Ellen, and therefore I 
would not return them to your own care, till I could add to 
them a birthday-gift,"— and, lifting the upper tray, she took 
out a gold chain, and a pair of bracelets of chaste and 
beautiful workmanship — " that the sad memories of the one 
inay be forgotten in the pleasant thoughts of the other. 
I have only one condition to make," she added, in an earnest 
lower tone, as Ellen tried to speak her thanks, but could 
only cling to her aunt's neck, and weep. ^*If ever again 
you are tempted to dispose of them, dearest, promise me to 
oring them to me, for my valuation first." 

"You shall be put into fetters at once, Ellen," said Em- 
meline, joyously, as her cousin gave the required promise, 
so eagerly, that it was evident she felt how much security 
dwelt in it. " Mamma, make her put them on ; I want to 
see if she looks as interesting as Zenobia did in her golden 
chains." ^ 

"I think you might find a prettier simile, Emmeline," 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, smiling, as she granted her request, 
by throwing the chain round Ellen's neck, and fastening the 
bracelets on her wrists. 

" So I can, and so I will," replied the lively girl, altering, 
without the smallest hesitation, the lines to suit her fancy — 

"For thee, rash girl, no suppliant sues : 

For thee may vengeance claim her dues : 

Who, nurtured underneath our smile, 

Repaid our oares with treacherous wile, 
« ** * ♦ 

Dishonouring thus thy loyal name, 
Fetters and warders tkou mvat clainkm 
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The chain of gold was qnick ttnstmog^ 
Its links on that fair neck were flang ; 
Then gentlj drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand.** 

Here, then, we must bid farewell to Oakwood and its happy 
inmates. Should we have excited interest sufficient for the 
wish to arise and follow them into the world, and mark if their 
Home Influences indeed bring the blessed effects they promise, 
if Mrs. Hamilton's anxious cares have indeed their reward 
on earth, and what effect their respective Home Influences 
have on the Grahame and Greville families, whom we may 
have been accused of introducing, merely to leave unfinished^ 
most gladly will we resume our narrative, and give all the 
information desired. We acknowledge that our task is not 
completed : we have only traced the nome education of Mrs. 
Hamilton's own family. Its effect requires a farther illustra- 
tion, and as earnestly, as truthfully, as we have endeavoured 
to portray all the cares and anxieties of maternal love, so in 
the Greville and Grahame as well as the Hamilton families 
will we endeavour to portray — 

A MOTHER'S EECOMPENSK 
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affections of human nature. — BeU's Messenger. 

" It will be found an interesting supplement, not only to the book to whiuh it 
specially relates, but to all the writer's other works." — Gentlevnan*s Magazine. 

***The Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting close to its predecessor, 'Home 
Infiuence.' The results of maternal care are fully developed, its rich rewards are 
set forth, and its lesson and its moral are powerfully enforx^ed." — Morning Post. 

"We heartily commend this volume; a better or more useful present to a 
youthful friend or a young wife could not well be selected."— Herte County Press. 
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GRACE AGUILAR'8 WORKS. 



Crown 8ro., Illuttrated, price 5a., 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 

A STOKT OP DOMESTIC LIFE. 

By GRACE AGUILAB. 

With Illustrations by Helen J. A. Miles. 
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** To show us how divine a thing* 
A woman may be made." — Wordsworth. 



"This story illustrates, with feeling' and power, that beneficial influence which 
women exercise, in their own quiet way, over characters and events in our every- 
day life."— ^n'tonnia. 

** The book is one of more than ordinary interest in various ways, and presents 
an admirable conception of the depths and sincerity of female friendship, as 
exhibited in England by Englishwomen." — Weekly Chronicle. 

** We began to read the volume late in the evening ; and although it consists of 
about 400 pages, our eyes could not close in sleep until we had read the whole. 
This excellent book should find a place on eve^ drawing-room table — ^nay, in 
every library in the kingdom." — Bucks Chronicle. 

"We congratulate Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motive, and composition of this 
story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause comes recommended by the 
most beautiftil associations. These, connected with the skill here evinced in their 
development, ensure the success of her labours." — Illustrated News. 

"As a writer of remarkable grace and delicacy, she devoted herself to the 
inculcation of the virtues, more especially those which are the peculiar charm of 
women. **— Critic. 

" It is a book for all classes of readers ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that 
it only requires to be grenerally known to become exceedingly popular. In onr 
estimation, it has far more attractions than Miss Bumey's celebrated, but over* 
estimated, novel of 'Cecilia.'" — Herts County Press. 

" This very interesting and agreeable tale has remained longer without notice on 
onr part than we could have desired ; but we would now endeavour to make 
amends for the delay, by assuring our readers that it is a most ably-written 
publication, ftill of the nicest points of information and utility Ihat could have 
been by any possibility constructed ; and, as a proof of its value, it may suffice to 
say, that it has been taken from our table again and again by several individuals, 
from the recommendation of those who had already perused it, and so prevented 
our giving an earlier attention to its manifold claims for the favourable criticism. 
It is peculiarly adapted for the young, and wherever it goes will be received with 
gratification, and command very extensive approbation."— £eZr« Weekly Messenger, 

"This is a handsome volume ; Just such a book as we would expect to find 
among the volumes composing a lady's library. Its interior corremonds with its 
exterior ; it is amost fascinating tale, fall of noble and just sentiments. ''—Palladium. 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 




Ci'own Svo., Illustrated^ price 58., 

THE VALE OF CEDARS 

OB, 
▲ STOBT OF SPAIN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBT. 

By GRACE AGXHLAB. 

With Illustrations bt Dalziel Bbothebs and H. Anelat. 



"The authoress of this most fascinating volume has selected for her field one of 
the most remarkable eras in modem history — the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The taJe turns on the extraordinary extent to which concealed Judaism had gained 
footing at that period in Spain. It is marked by much power of description, and 
by a woman*8 delicacy of touch, and it will add to its writer's well-eamed reputa- 
tion."— j&ci«oiic Review. 

"The scene of this interesting tale is laid during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The Vale of Cedars is the retreat of a Jewish family, compelled by 
I>er8ecution to perform their religious rites with the utmost secrecy. On the 
singular position of this fated race in the most Catholic land of Europe, the 
interest of the tale mainly depends ; whilst a few glimpses of the horrors of the 
terrible Inquisition are afforded the reader, and heighten the interest of the 
narrative."— iSAarpe'* Magazine. 

^'Anything which proceeds from the pen of the authoress of this volume is sure 
to command attention and appreciation. There is so much of delicacy and refine- 
ment about her style, and such a faithful delineation of nature in all she attempts, 
that she has taken her place amongst the highest class of modem writers of 
fiction. We consider this to be one of Miss Aguilar's best efforts."— iSelTtf Weekly 
Messenger. 

** We heartily commend the work to our readers as one exhibiting, not merely 
talent, but genius, and a degree of earnestness, fidelity to nature, and artistio 
grace rarely found."— fleri* County Press. 

" The * Vale of Cedars' is indeed one of the most touching and interesting storiee 
that have ever issued from the press. There is a life-like reality about it, which is 



not often observed in works of this nature , 
witnesses of the various scenes it depicts."— 



while we read it we felt as if we were 
Bucks Chronido. 



**It is a tale of deep and pure devotion, very touchingly narrated." — Atla>s. 

" The authoress has already received our commendation ; her present work is 
calculated to sustain her reputation." — Illustrated News. 

** It is indeed a historical romance of a high class. Seeing how steady and yet 
lapid was her improvement — how rich the promise of her genius — it 'is impossible 
to close this notice of her last and best work, without lamenting that the authoress 
was so untimely snatched from a world she appeared destined, as certainly ^e was 
singularly qualified, to adorn and to improve."— Critic. 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

Oi'own ^vo.f Illustrated, price 63., 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. 

By GRACE AGUILAB. 

With Illubtratioks by Helev J. A. Miles. 

" We have had an opportunity of observing' the interest it awakens in different 
classes of readers, and in no instance has it failed to rivet attention, and to induce 
a high estimate of the author's powers. Miss Aguilar was evidently well read in 
the times of Bruce. It is long since we met with a work which combines so 
happily the best qualities of historical fiction."— ^'c^ectic Review. 

" The life of the hero of Bannockbum has ftumished matter for innumerable 
tales in prose and verse, but we have met with no records of that fiEunous era so 
instructive as * The Days of Bruce.' "—Britannia. 

" *The Days of Bruce' was written when, in the vigour of intellectual strength, 
Grace Aguilar was planning many things, and aU for good ; it was, we know, her 
especial favourite; it is fUU of deep interest.**— Jfr«. iS. C. HaU, in Sharpens 
Magazine, 

" It is a volume which may be considered as solid history, but is nevertheless 
entertaining as the most charming novel ever produced by genius. Sir Walter 
Scott's name as an author would not have been di^raced by it had it appeared on 
the title-page instead of Grace Aguilar."— Bud(» Chronicle. 

" This deeply interesting romance — a composition of great eloquence, written 
with practised polish and enthusiastic energy. We are not surprised at the elo- 
quence, the warmth, and the pathos with which Grace Aguilar paints love passages ; 
but we are astonished at the fire and accurapy with which she depicts scenes of 
daring and of death.**— Observer. 

*'The tale is well told, the interest warmly sustained throughout, and the 
delineation of female character is marked by a delicate sense of moral beauty. It 
is a work that may be confided to the hands of a daughter by her parent."— Court 
JoumaL 

** Every one who knows the works of this lamented author, must observe that 
she rises with her subjects. In ' The Days of Bruce ' she has thrown herself into 
the rugged life of the fourteenth century, and has depicted the semi-civilization of 
the period in a manner that is qtdte marvellous in a young woman. Grace Aguilar 
always excelled in her delineations of female character, while the skill she evinces 
in the illustration of the historical personages, and her individualization of the 
imaginary ones, might at once entiUe her to a bbthplace among historical 
novelists."— IfOdte** Comjtanion^ 

** Her pen was ever devoted to the cause of virtue ; and her various publications, 
exhibiting the beauties and enforcing the practice of the 'tender charities' of 
domestic life, have, we doubt not, recommended themselves to the hearts of 
numbers of her countrywomen. The work before us differs flrom the former 
publication»of its author, inasmuch as it is in fact an historical romance, for this 
j species of voting the high feeling of Grace Aguilar peculiarly fitted her ; many 

] of the scenes are very highly wrought ; and while it will fix in the reader's mind 

X\ a truthful idea of the history and style of manners of * The Days of Bruce,* it will 

also impress upon him a strong sense of the ability and noble cast of thought 
which distinguished its lamented wi\hQSt.**—Engli»hw€man*8 Magazine, 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 
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"We look upon 'The Days of Bruce' as an elegantly-written and interestbur 
romance, and place it by the side of Miss Porter's Scottish Chiefe."— Gentlanwm^t 
Magazine, 

"A. very pleasing' and suocessftd attempt to combine ideal delineation 6t 
character with the records of history. Very beautiful and very true are the 
portraits of the female mind and heart whidi Grace Aguilar knew how to draw. 
This is the chief chann of all her writings, and in ' The Days of Bruce * the reader 
will have the pleasure of viewing this skUAd portraiture in the characters ol 
Isoline and Agnes, and Isabella of Buchan."— X/iterarj^ Ocusette, 

** Whit a fertile mind was that of Grace Aguilar ! What an early development 
of reflection, of feeling, of taste, of power of invention, of true and earnest elo- 
quence I 'The Days of Bruce* is a composition of her early youth, but full 6t 
beauty. Grace Aguilar knew the female heart better than any writer of our dajy 
and in every fiction Arom her pen we trace the same magterly analysis and devdop- 
ment of the motives and feelings of woman's nature. 'The Days of Bruoe' pos- 
sesses also the attractions of an extremely interesting story, that abaoite the 
attention, and never suffers it to flag till the last page is closed, and then the 
will lay down the volume with regret." — Critic. 



Crown Zvo.y lUustratedf price 68,p 



HOME SCENES & HEART STUDIES 

By GRACE AGUILAB. 

With Illustrations by Htde W. Bbisoob. 
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The Pebbz Familt. 

The Stone-cutter's Bot op Possaono. 

Ametb and Yapeh. 

The Fuqitivb. 

The Edict; a Tale of 1492. 

The Escape ; a Tale op- 1755. 

Red Rose Villa. 

GoNZALvo's Daughter. 

The Authoress. 

Helon. 

Lucy. 

The Spirit's Entreaty. 

Idalie. 

Lady Gresham's Fete. 

The Group op Sculpture. 

The Spirit op Night. 

Becollections op a Rambler. 

Cast thy Bread upon the Wateb& 

The Triumph op Love. 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 







Crovm ^vo.^ price 6a., 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL 

Or, Characters and Sketches from the Holy Scriptures, illustrative of the past 

History, present Duties, and ftiture Destiny of Hebrew Females, 

as based on the Word of God. 

By GRACE AGUILAB. 

WITH POBTRAIT OF THE AUTHOB. 

9vintml Contente. 

HBST PEBIOD-WIVES OF THE PATBIABGHSr 
Ere. I Rebekah. 

Sarah. | Leah and BachaL 

SECOND PEBIOD-THE EXODUS AND THE LAW. 
jfoyptian Captivity, and Jochebed. 
The Exodutf— Mothers of IsraeL 
Laws for Wives in Israel. 
Laws for Widows and Daughters in Israel. 
Maid Servants in Israel, and other Laws. 

THIBD PERIOD— BETWEEN THE DELIVEB7 OF THE LAW AND THE 
H0NABCH7. 



Wife of MancMh. 

Naomi 

Hannah. 



Rispah. 

Prophet's Widow. 
The Shunamite. 
Little Israelitiah Maid. 



Miriam. 

Tabemade Workers— Caleb's Daugh- 

Deborah [ter. 

FOUBTH PERIOD— THE MONARCHT. 
MichaL 
AbigaiL 

Wise Women of Tekoah. 
Woman of Abel. 

nuldah. 

FIFTH PERI0D-BAB7L0NIAN CAPTIVITT. 
The Captivity. 
Review of Book of Ezra. 

Suggestions as to the identity of the Ahasnerus of Serlpture. 
Esther. 
Review of Events narrated in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

SIXTH PERIOD-CONTINUANCE OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 

Review of Jewish History, from the Return firom Babylon to the Appeal of 

Hycanus and Aristobulus to Pompey. 
Jewish History flrom the Appeal to Pompey to the Death of Herod. 
Jewish History from the Death of Herod to the War. 



The Martyr Mother. 

Alexandra. 

Mariamne. 



Salome. 
Helena. 
Berenice. 



SEVENTH PERIOD— WOMEN OF ISBAEL IN THE PBESENT AS 

INFLUENCED BT THE PAST. 

The War and Dispersion. I Effects of Dispersion and Persecu- 

Thoughts on the Talmud. I tion. 

Talmudio Ordinances and Tales. | General Bemarks. 

**A work that is sufficient of itself to create and crown a reputation.**— 
PUgrimaget to XnglUh Shrinet, by Mrs, 8, C. EaU. 




London: 6B00MBBID6E & SONS, 5, Paternoster Row. 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS, 



NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED. 





HOME mFLUENCE. 

A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
Crown 8vo., Illustrated, Price 5«. 

THE M0THEO*~REC0MPENSE. 

A SEQUEL TO "HOME INFLUENCE." 
Crown 8yo., Illustrated, Price 6«. 

HOME SCENES XhEART STUDIES. 

^ Crown 8vo., Illustrated, Price 5s. 

WOMAN'S~FRIENDSHIP. 

A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Crown 8vo., Hlostrated, Price 5s. 

THE YAlFoF cedars. 

A STORY OF SPAIN IN THE 15th CENTURY. 
Crown 8vo., Illustrated, Price 5a. 

THE DAYsTf BRUCE. 

A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
Crown 8vo., Illustrated, Price 6«. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 

Crown 8vo., Price 6«. 
London: 6R00HBBIDGE & SONS, 5, Paternoster Bow. 
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